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CHAPTER I. 



"Here is her picture.** 

Tvo Oentlemtn of Ftrtna. 

THE two had been sitting there for perhaps an hour, without 
speaking. There was evidently between them that total lack 
at mutual entertainment, which may equally well be the result of 
extreme intimacy or an entire lack of congenialty. 

A man and a woman. 

As the story I have to tell relates chiefly to the lives of these 
two, and as their peculiar physiques exercised a singularly potent 
influence upon it, I shall give you a minute description of what 
these mutfe figures looked like. 

She was a woman of perhaps eighteen years; an age which in 
^y one else would seem to suggest the term girl, but somehow no 
one ever thought of using it in connection with Emily Chester. She 
■ was so essentially and distinctively a woman, that no other word 
seemed to express her. Kather above medium height, and fix)m 
manner and carriage having the effect of even greater stature, she. 
had that beauty, so little appreciated by women, but adored of gods 
and men, — a full and magnificently developed figure. It was well 
matched by the partially visible arm, round and white, hanging 
carelessly down by her side in that most becoming position in which 
the human arm can be seen, displaying as it does the fine, gradual 
taper from shoulder to finger-tips. The hands (a point in which 
Nature rarely fails to speak out the character) were thoroughly 
well formed, but quite large ; looking as though strong muscles 
mi^t lie under their soffc, white flesh. 

She was neither blonde nor brunette ; but a rich compound of 
bothy verging strongly, however, toward the fairer type. Bright 
brown hair, with the broad, deep waves of YrYAcVi, as ^<i «a.\. ^<5tfe> 
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2 EMILY CHirSTER. 

the evening sun worked golden wonders ; but it was rich, red gold 
that his alchemy produced, not pale yellow gleam ; — cream-colored 
skin, usually pure from all tinge of red, but, when the slightest 
excitement brought the quick blood to her cheeks, tinting to an ex- 
quisite pink like the heart of a tea-rose. The outlines and curves 
of the face were freely* and powerfully moulded, just deviating 
sufficiently from the classic line to preserve perfect individuality, 
to save it from that restricted, all-made-ou-the-same-pattern look 
with which entirely regularly faces are apt to weary us. Forehead 
broad, and rather low for the rest of the face ; eyebrows delicate 
and graceful, though straightened from curve by the clearly defined 
perceptive faculties under them ; nose and mouth large and strongly 
marked ; lips very full and singularly mobile and expressive ; chin 
like rounded marble, whose sweep told unmistakably of strength, 
perhaps of endurance ; eyes large, finely set, and of clear gray ; — 
all went to make up a face which few persons had ever looked 
at without a curious sense of its power, apart even from its beauty. 

Such was the appearance of the woman as she sat upon the lounge 
by the long window. In her attitude she seemed to have struek 
Buch an exact centre of gravity between sitting up and lying down 
that a conscientious person must decline describing it under either 
head. To look at her gave one involuntarily an Oriental sort of 
feeling, suggestive of divans and daises. Hard sofas always re- 
lented, and straight-backed chairs became converts to the opinion 
that the curve is the line of beauty as soon as she occupied them. 
No matter what mood or position she chose to assume, it became 
for 80 long a time as she saw fit to retain it an impossibility to imag- 
ine her in any other. So, though her companion had watched her in 
a hundred different phases of mind and body, he would have found 
it hard to recall one of them ; to have any other consciousness of her 
than as she sat there in her careless, luxurious repose, gazing quietly 
out of the window in that state of dreamy speculation which young 
persons are under the delusion of considering thinking. 

This companion was a small man, some ten or fifteen years her 
senior, with nothing very striking about him at first sight, except a 
singularly unpleasant general effect ; which invariably deprived any 
one. of all desire for closer proximity or further acquaintance. 

And this physical effect, instead of decreasing with familiarity, 
only grew with every fresh degree of intimacy. Not that the man 
was absolutely without good> points ; he had several fine features. 
Bat hy some strange law of his nature, that which in any one 
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else would have been beauty, in him but intensified his rcpulsive- 
ness. His forehead, for instance, was fine; strong and high, 
though slightly narrow ; but it had such an impressive effect of be- 
longing to a sort of mental inquisitor, that any brow, no matter how 
much its phrenological inferior, was a relief after it. His teeth, too, 
were gleamingly white and perfect, but they only served to give him, 
when he laughed, an absolutely satanic aspect. His eyes were of 
dull, leaden gray, and seemed to lie in wait behind eyelashes of no 
particular color, which protected them from scrutiny as effectually 
as a pair of spectacles. His nose and mouth were essentially coarse 
and ill-formed ; and the muscles of the latter, when he laughed, 
seemed drawn by some convulsive, involuntary force. It was in 
every sense the lower part of his face. His hair, moustache, and 
beard were all of that peculiar whitish brown that generally betrays 
Teutonic blood in the veins of its possessor, as it did in this case. 

Here mind and body corresponded. The only possible brain for 
such a head to hold, it held, — that of the speculative German type 
(the word Grerman, like that of Yankee, having become more a 
mental than a geographical definition, though here it was applicable 
as both) ; and, as usually, its traces were stamped upon the outward, 
visible man. Upon the whole, like a certain class of his partial na- 
tionality, of which Mephistopheles is only the final development and 
intensification, Max Crampton did certainly look and seem a mind 
and body with the heart left out. 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, there was that about this man to 
which you could not help rendering involuntary homage; even 
though it were paid in the form of unwilling respect and fear. You 
felt instinctively his enormous mental strength ; that, had he chosen, 
he could have bent you as easily to his will as the physical giants of 
old could double up a bar of iron. He justified his name of human 
heinff in its most literal sense ; having a mental truth and precision, 
a constitutional indissoluble allegiance to reality which served him 
in place of conscience ; for which article, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, he was by no means remarkable,. though of his own kind 
he had a most unusual quantity. 

This same mental conscience had, from nature and habit, shaped 
in a great degree both his moral character and conduct. He was far 
too clear-sighted to be a wicked man. Vice, and especially the 
minor immoralities, looked to him simply weak and silly. Crimes 
struck him chiefly in the light of mistakes in calculation ; a want of 
sufficiently keen perceptive faculties in tfeo offi^TvAot, 'Stwci ^"^xwi^ 
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action, neatly and completely done, he could not possibly have with- 
held his admiration. Though he never indulged in such luxuries 
himself, well knowing that in the long run every such action brings, 
with mathematical accuracy, its own reward. He would have fuUy 
entered into Lord Steyne's feelings, when he said of Becky Sharp, 
" She 's magnificent at lies I " The only two sins of which he seemed 
to take personal cognizance, as such, were hypocrisy and affectation. 
Upon these he was positively savage. He readly seemed to feel di- 
vinely commissioned to head a crusade against them, and to sound 
the old Scriptural battle-cry, "The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ! " 

It IS Garlyle, I think, who says that we each contain within our- 
selves the highest heaven and the lowest hell. If this remark were 
ever true of a human being, it was so of this man. But although now 
over thirty, he had reached this period of life without circumstances 
ever having developed either extreme of his character. Hitherto 
his existence had been very much that of any cultivated, wealthy 
gentleman, having his own tastes and ideas, and being perfectly free 
to follow them. So he had rubbed on through life, self-poised and 
very slightly influenced by persons or things around him. Stuff for 
something almost above or below humanity here ; but how this im- 
. mense raw material will be worked up, whether he will turn out 
angel or devil, the outward forces which existence will bring to bear 
upon him will probably decide. 

Until two years ago nothing had ever taken an irradicable hold 
upon him; no lever of sufficient strength, no engine of adequate 
power to the moving of this deep, large nature had ever been brought 
near it. But within that time he had met the woman by whom he 
then sat, gazing at her with a look such as women seldom receive 
and men seldom give ; for it is only possible when a man has seen 
his highest ideal of womanhood perfectly realized, when every claim 
of his nature is satisfied in the rich fulness of a corresponding being. 
God pity, yes, God help any man who, feeling this, has not the power 
to be to that woman what she is to him ; for he is bound soul and 
body by a chain of Nature's own forging, against which his most 
frantic efforts will be totally powerless. It was not so much tliak 
Max Crampton loved Emily Chester ; for there were times when be 
felt as though he hated her ; but he literally gravitated to her with 
a ft)rce of attraction entirely beyond his own control. She was his 
portion in life, and to come into the inheritance thereof was all he 
asked of fate. She was the only person who had ever fully compre- 
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hended him ; as indeed for any one to be known by her was to be 
thoroughly appreciated for once in their lives. With her, however 
much she might at times differ from and oppose him, he had none of 
that annoying sense of being entirely out of time and place, with 
which a conviction (the result of sad experience) that about nine 
tenths of what you say will be taken in an exactly opposite sense 
from that in which it was spoken will inspire even the jnost ardent 
spirit. For the first time in his life he found that perfect mental 
freedom was possible apart from solitude. 

And now this man sat by her side upon that bright aflemoon, 
and she gazed idly out upon the autumn-tinged trees, and thought 
of something else. Does not that one sentence tell all ? Does 
it not repeat the old, unending story of a man's wasting heart and 
life in efforts to make a woman love him; by artificial means, a 
sort of hot-house system ; when she never would do so by simply 
following her instincts. But great Nature is never mocked, and 
such an imitation b apt to entail upon its possessor the fate of a 
moral Prometheus. 

But the lady had grown weary of the silence and her position, 
and so, turning from the window and towards her companion, she 
changed both. 

" Max," she began, rather slowly and dreamily, evidently following 
out the thought that had been vaguely occupying her mind, ** did it 
ever occur to you what a strange thing love is V " 

Now that was a question to put to a man in his state of mind I 
But he looked at her in a quiet, composed way ; for in self-control 
he rivalled the description given of Talleyrand, — that, had he been 
stabbed in the back, his face would have shown no indication of it, — 
and parried her remark by simply saying, " Why do you ask me 
that question?" 

" Because," said Emily, who, like most very young, careless, self- 
absorbed ladies, was easily satisfied with any form of answer, and had 
asked the question more as a prelude to expressing her own specula- 
tions than from any desire to know his thoughts on the subject, — " be- 
cause I have been thinking over all the love affairs of which I have 
ever known anything ; and what strikes me most is, what a very 
different thing love is to different people." 

" I think that might easily arise from the difference in the objects 
of their devotion," he coolly rejoined. 

" I don't exactly understand," she answered ; a little puzzled, her 
attention in consequence passing from herself to him. 
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" Why, you don't suppose/* he exclaimed, with that faintly defined 
sneer in his voice which was its customary undertone, " that all love 
is personal ? For instance, there is the love of money, which is said 
to be particularly inspiring, and yet I never knew it to produce any 
personal devotion except in the case of heirs and heiresses to great 
fortunes, when its effect in that way is marvellous. I asked Kate 
Singleton, the other day in New York, about a week after she mar- 
Tied Tom Brown with his half-million of dollars, ' whether she was 
scared and agitated during the ceremony.' * Yes,' she said, * very 
much so ; so much so that she heard only one sentence during the 
whole scene.' And when I asked what that was, the girl had the 
rare honesty to say that it was, * With all my earthly goods I thee en- 
dow.' I thought to myself, O wise woman, what your knowledge of 
and devotion to the multiplication-table must be I And I bowed 
over her hand with more respect for her intellect than five minutes 
befi>re I had thought possible." 

" Of course, Max, you must have your sneer," said Emily, in re- 
turn, rather provoked at this wilful misunderstanding of her mean- 
ing ; " but having had it, suppose you now give me a serious answer. 
What I mean is, that it is so strange that that which is the crowning 
joy and glory of some persons' lived should be to others nothing but 
sorrow and misery." 

" Miss Emily," said he, taking her much more at her word than 
she had intended, and almost startling her by the strange earnest- 
ness of his tone, "I firmly believe that the great Ruler of all things 
gives to each of his creatures that which is best for them, or rather 
that which tends to their greatest final development. With a large 
class of persons, happiness is the only possible means of expansion ; 
the blossoming and blooming of their characters requiring moral sun- 
shine just as much as a flower does physical sunshine. And so 
through life some angel really seems given charge concerning them, 
lest at any time they should dash their foot against a stone. But 
there are others, again, so strong that pain and sufiering are their 
natural food, possessing positive nutriment for them. They are like 
salamanders, in the popular belief; fire is their native element. The 
world has always had its supply of them, from the old Stoics to thou- 
sands around us in this nineteenth century. As one of your own 
poets hath said, — 

* There 's a joy in the heart of pain.' '* 
'^ YeS| and you recollect what Bettina wrote to Goethe, that * if we 
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were strong, we would know that the greatest pain is the greatest 
joy,'" 

He made her no direct answer. But a shade came over his face 
at her words ; as though, however it might suit him to theorize on 
the subject, he shrunk from her even having a comprehension of suf* 
fering and its effect ; as though this " greatest joy " were a blessing 
he could willingly dispense with in her case. 

" Do you know, Max," she began again, earnestly, " I think you 
and I are of this salamandrine nature. It positively scares me some- 
times to feel what power of endurance I have. And, as I suppose 
Grod does not throw away material by giving us power without at 
some time in our lives putting it to use, I have no very strong hopof 
of a happy future." 

The man's face softened and humanized in spite of himself, as he 
looked at her and thought what strange pain it would give him to 
see any cloud come over that bright young face, however much it 
might contribute to her . development. So he said, in what was for 
him a very gentle manner : ** It is a kind Providence which hides 
our coming lives from us; for it is not the burden of any single 
day, but the looking at what we will have to endure in a mass, that 
terrifies us. We forget that the same Power who sends the burden 
sends the strength to bear it : it is like the air, which would crush us^ 
but that the outward pressure is in exact proportion to the inward." 

" * For He knoweth your infirmities,* " said the girl, softly. 

"Yes," was' the characteristic reply, "and it is cowardly to say 
that our punishment is greater than we can bear." 

There are few things more astonishing to me than the way in 
which we hear talented young people talk of life, as these two were 
doing, when their personal, practical experience of its sorrows and 
trials is no larger than that of children. To be sure, Max Cramp- 
ton, though only an observer of life, had looked curiously and keenly 
at its varied phases as others passed through them ; but Emily Ches- 
ter had certainly, as yet, nothing but intuition to teach her the use 
and true office of pain. 

They had risen from the sofa, and were standing by the marble 
bracket of the mirror, upon which was an old-fashioned vase of rare 
and brilliant hot-house flowers. Their rich, abounding perfume steal- 
ing up, affected the ^I's senses keenly. 

" Are they not beautiful, Max ? " she exclaimed, looking at and 
smelling them with an enthusiasm that belonged to her age and tem- 
perament. 
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"Well enough in their way, as the result of hot air and glass; for 
myself, I prefer wild-flowers. By the way, where did you get them ? " 

" Frederick Hastings sent them to me this morning, rather to my 
furprise," she answered, simply; but the slight, unconscious smile that 
formed upon the lips as they spoke the name told of pleasant asso- 
ciations with it. 

The information would of itself have annoyed the man ; but the 
way in which it was given edged his irritation even more keenly. 
So he said presently, with a slow sneer : " I really can't understand 
your liking for that man. You must feel your enormous mental 
superiority. Why, mentally and physically, he is as weak and beau- 
tiful as a woman. I should think your natural feeling towards him 
would be somewhere between contempt and pity." 

Ah, Max Crampton ! have you lost your senses ? How else could 
yon be so suicidal as openly to attack and undervalue the man 
whom, of all others, you most wish this woman to dislike ; thereby 
forcing her to take up the defence. As though you did not know, 
far better than any one ^e, that your underrating hira is the surest 
means of making her overrate him. But it only shows the diflfer- 
ence between the man and the lover. When was there ever a man 
who could always act sensibly when love and jealousy were in the 
question? Worse still, it was evidently a sore subject he had 
touched, — an old battle-field between them, from which each had 
retired, wounded, before now. So if she returned to the attack, there 
were old defeats to be avenged as well as this fight to be won. 

He did not throw down the gauntlet in vain ; she took it up in- 
stantly, as she invariably did. 

As she heard his words, the color just defined itself in her cheek ; 
the slight firown faintly contracted the brow, while it dilated the 
strong eyes. But anger suggested to her instinctively the necessity 
for self-control j as sharp feeling, of any kind, always does to persons 
of her stamp. To conquer, or even make stand against him, she 
must assume his usual vantage-ground of mathematical precision and 
coolness, which he had relinquished. So, after a moment's pause, she 
'answered, in a tone as measured as his had been, and with an indif- 
ferent, lazily scornful drooping of her eyelids, which altogether 
scarcely formed a manner by which any one would have chosen to 
be addressed. 

" You don't believe that," she said, steadily ; " or if you do, you 
simply reflect upon your own want of, or rather coarseness of percep- 
tioD, and not upon the person you are attempting to criticise." 
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The man looked at her with grun admiration shining out of his 
eyes. Even when turned against himself, he could not help inter- 
nally applauding her perception and courage. For she had hit the 
exact truth : he did not believe what he had said. It was simply 
what he would have liked to believe; still more, what he would 
have liked to convince her of. 

" He is not strong in the same hard, forcible way that you are," 
she coolly went on, in haughty indifference to the admiration she 
perfectly understood ; and looking at him as though Frederick Hast- 
ings lost nothing in her opinion by the difference between them. 
" His power is, as it were, chemical ; while yours is mechanical." 

" You have said it," the man responded, with perfect san(jfroid; 
his fellowship in the truth she had stated, and her way of stating it, 
getting the better of personal feeling. 

" I have simply an inclination to laugh when I hear most persons 
pronounce Frederick Hastings weak, as they have no chance to know 
better," she went on, unconsciously excited to further explanation, 
and, strange to say, to further aggression, by the subtile flattery of 
the reluctant admiration she had wrung from him. " But with you 
the case is different. You know as well as I do, that circumstances 
and cases might arise at any moment in which you would be the 
weak, incapable, and he the capable, triumphant victor." 

She was coming a little too close home, was telling the truth 
rather too plainly now. 

The man's face flushed to a dull red, and he caught his lip sav- 
agely under his gleaming teeth ; as though at the moment he could 
have gladly annihilated, not only the man with whom she was so ac- 
curately balancing him, but even the proud beauty that coldly faced 
him with a resolution equal to his own. 

The sight of his wrath, instead of daunting or softening the wo- 
man, seemed only to excite its reflection in her ; . and under its influ- 
ence (after the fashion of her sex) she administered a final cut, 
which she might otherwise have spared him. 

" But it is not for his strength that I chiefly hold to him. Ho 
might be as feeble as you try to believe him, and yet he would be 
valuable to me. He is so thoroughly harmonious. In all the time I 
have known him, he has never once grated upon me in any way. I 
sometimes think my liking for him is physical, a matter of the nerves. 
I look upon him as one of my constitutional weaknesses, as he at- 
tacks me in my most vulnerable point; for whatever off*ends my 
senses is to me the nnpardonable sin. 1 believe 1 ^o\3\^\ia,\fc ^ja. 

I* 
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angel from Heaven if he were discordant." She said this, looking at 
him with a slight personality in her voice and manner, which he re- 
paid by a steady glance of defiance. And there they sat, looking at 
each other very much as two amiable tigers might have done whose 
minds were not fully made up as to the propriety of an encounter. 

But presently she carelessly turned away her eyes, as though 
she were tired of such active proceedings. And so the storm blew 
over, a£ it always did, though the silence which succeeded for some 
moments showed that the elements had been disturbed. 

" When will you let me give you a German lesson ? " said Max, 
getting up at last to go, — " to-morrow ? " 

'* O no. Not this week : I have too much housekeeping to attend 
to; — preserving, &c." 

" Before whose importance I and my unfortunate German lessons 
fade into insignificance, I suppose ? " 

** Precisely," she replied. 

*^ Then I suppose I am to be in a state of honorable banishment 
until next week?" 

" Yes, I shall be too busy " (" Or too lazy," he parenthesized ; but 
she took no notice, and went on in calm disdain with what she had to 
say) " to think of German until then. By the way, I forgot to ask 
you, are you going to Mrs. Dana's on Friday night ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so. Although it will be a bore. I declare, the 
parties a man seems obliged to go to during a winter ought to be 
taken as some atonement for his sins during the same time. But 
I am always doing something that I detest, merely because other 
people do it." 

The quick, coquettish gleam in her eyes showed him that she had 
taken his general term of ** other people " in a particular sense, as 
^e well might, for in no other light did his sentence possess even a 
shadow of truth ; so he laughed slightly as he said : ^* But I shall meet 
you there ; which will be the silver lining — of which we always 
hear — to this particular cloud. So good by until then." And, 
taking up his hat from the easy-chair into which he had thrown it, 
in a moment or two more he was out of the room and out of the 
house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIME and place. For the first, the autumn of 1849 ; and for the 
second, Baltimore, Md. 

Facing one of its squares, stands a large, Tery comfortable rather 
than handsome house. Here the Chesters have lived for years, and 
it was in its parlor that Max and Emily had sat that afternoon. 

This room, far more noticeable for comfort than for elegance, had 
as marked an individuality as is possible in an unprofessional apart- 
ment, and spoke clearly of the habits and tastes of its usual occu- 
pants. No two pieces of furniture could have been accused of rela- 
tionship on the ground of likeness, as each had been bought in an 
independent manner, just as it had been wanted. Each article had 
originally been very handsome, but everything had now a delight- 
fully half-worn effect that notified all comers they might make them- 
selves as cosey as possible, without taking off the gloss of anything ; 
that uncomfortable ingredient in most city houses having been re- 
moved so long before, that its very name was forgotten. The 
easy-ch^l^u^^fas mKt% g^^iieral air of having been lounged in, 
in everyimaPHpiy careless and agreeable position. Any table so 
unfortunate as to have a marble top was for the most part de- 
prived of its natural rights and uses, and confiscated to the common 
good in the form of tablet or drawing-board ; generally displaying 
tetchy profiles^ or more elaborately worked-up front faces of young 
ladies and gentlemen, puzzles, battle-scenes, ships in full sail, or any 
other little piece of fancy that might ^t^^e the jMirsons surrounding 
it. They were often so full of scraps of poetry and prose as to 
rival Mr. Weller's moral pocket handkerchiefs in point of instruction. 
' One striking feature of the room w^ the quantity of books, pam- 
phlets, and papers scattered over it, as though The great, old-fash- 
ioned book-case, that nearly covered a side of the back parlor, had 
planted small colonies in every direction. The volumes had been pur- 
chased upon the same principle as the furniture, one at a time ; and 
were consequently of every description, Kd in almost every stage of 
dilapidation, from the pamphlet with its leaves just torn open, to the 
favorite work the least touch of which, kvolved a sudden separa- 
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tion of book and cover. As characteristic as these were the piano 
and music-stand. Merely to have turned over the contents of the 
latter would have imparted a pleasurable sensation even to the 
finger-ends of a true musician. 

Altogether, it was a room calculated to distract any one at all 
devoted to that law, which we have at least Mr. Pope's authority for 
supposing to be Heaven's first ; but, on the other hand, it possessed 
marvellous resources for enjoyment for those who constantly occu- 
pied it. It was in this house, of whose apartments this room was 
a fair specimen, that Emily Chester was bom, and imder the influ- 
ences it indicated that she had been reared. 

And now let me tell you who these Chesters were. Evan Chester, 
Emily's &ther, was the descendant of an old and wealthy family in 
one of the Northern States ; but his grandfather and father having 
lost everything in the Revolution, he had begun life without a friend 
or a dollar. But to a man of his indomitable energy this had been 
rather a spur than a drawback. Entering business, he would before 
many years have acquired great wealth, but for the fact that he 
constantly reduced it by giving all possible surplus time and means 
to religious objects. In this way he had succeeded in rendering 
himself through life only what is termed " well off." 

In fact, he was an enthusiastic, constitutional philanthropist and 
religionist. This was the form which a certain width of mind and 
character had taken, under the bias and moulding influey es of the 
peculiar circumstances of his life. Tied down by Necessity to the 
sternest practical realities, in their minutest details, a noble supe- 
riority to earth and its small ambitions and successes, an inherent, 
imperative claim in his nature for some higher aim to live for than 
the wretched, soul-degrading one of merely accumulating dollars and 
cents, had asserted its existence, had kept itself alive in this way. 
An innate fidelity to truth, an instinctive perception of reality, 
(which is very near akin to genius, if not itself,) had long since shown 
him the smallness and poorness of all worldly considerations, the 
cares of the body as compared with those of the soul. His hopes, 
aims, and thoughts had passed this wind and wave tossed sea of life 
in which we poor worldlings strive to cast anchor, and were fixed in 
an eternal haven of peace. 

But here the practical sense, the ruling instinct of his nature, 
came in, and translated religious sentiment into action. His life 
was that sentence of the Lord's prayer, " Thy kingdom come on 
earth/' made animate. Churches and missionaries, at home and 
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abroad, he supported and worked for with untiring zeal and self- 
saerifice. A colony, a school, or emigrant on the coast of Africa, a 
missionary station in India or China, were to him objects of the most 
intense interest ; in whose service he spared neither time, pains, nor 
money, and in comparison with which he held mere business advan- 
tage as nothing. He was a man of powerful original mind and 
general information, although, as he sometimes laughingly said, 
quoting from his favorite poem, " In his youth, 

' chill penary repressed his noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of his soul/ " 

Had he lived in other times and different circumstances, he would 
probably have been a great reformer or leader of revolution. Indeed, 
I have often looked at him and thought what a magnificent mart3rr 
he would have made, if he had only had the opportunity : had 
Bloody Mary, Alva, or St. Dominic gotten hold of such a condensa- 
tion of dauntless courage, stern endurance, and unshakable faith. 
Some one once said of him in Max Crampton's hearing, that, " had 
he lived in Cromwell's time, he would have been one of his greatest 
generals." " No," said Max, " he would have been Cromwell him- 
self." 

Seeing only the hard, outer crust of his character, no one but 
those who saw him daily, and so grew to really know him, or were 
Heaven-endowed with rare delicacy of perception, or perhaps like- 
ness to him ; no one but these ever imagined the warm, true, tender 
core encased within. Through his nature, generally supposed to be 
something of the consistency of granite, ran a strong vein of poetic 
sentiment which contrast only rendered more beautiful. Exquisite, 
tender, emotional poetry, such as Cowper's " Address to his Mother^s 
Picture," or his " Castaway," would bring the quick tears of sBsthetic 
emotion to his eyes. The strong, worn, massive face would grow 
beautiful with the soflened loving light that shone from it. 

With the intensest belief in his own convictions, he had little 
power to explain them to others or to enlist their sympathy or con- 
currence. Eminently what Mr. Carlyle would call " inarticulate," 
in the sense in which he uses it with regard to Frederick William of 
Prussia ; and, indeed, Mr. Chester has oflen reminded me of what 
was highest and most admirable in this singular specimen of royalty. 

The likeness between himself and his daughter was strong and 
fundamental, but not at first sight very recognizable. She, a woman, 
fluent; luxurious, elegant; peculiarly open to outward influences, 
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upon whom the claims of the body were large and imperative, how- 
ever imperially the regnant soal might control them ; he, a man, 
who ignored the world and disdained the flesh, — between the two 
there seemed little chance for sympathy, much less for identity. 
And yet, to a certain extent, the oneness was there. It was as 
though her frame,. the bones and sinews, were a recast of his own on 
a smaller scale, but so covered over b^ entirely di^rent flesh and 
blood as to make the change to the eye complete. But the superfl- ' 
cial difl*erence left the foundation unaltered. Agreeing in none of 
their tastes, and few of their opinions, each had a respect for the 
other's ideas ; which, on the girl's side, amounted to a species of hero- 
worship. It suited well her stem, Romanesque pride, to feel that 
her plain, old-fashioned father was, for originality, strength, truth, all 
that makes a man mentally or morally worthy, inmieasurably beyond 
any man she had ever known, superior in every sense to the fashion 
of this world, which passeth away. It was this influence that fixed 
her standard of manhood for life, and perhaps biassed its events and 
her actions. 

As a father, he was indulgent But it was an indulgence which 
arose partly from carelessness ; as his mind was almost always occu- 
pied with some scheme of business or philanthropy. His children 
had every advantage of education or improvement of mind or body 
for which they asked ; but it never occurred to him, as a part of his 
parental duty, to become acquainted with their thoughts and feielings, 
or their interests and aims in life. So they went on unguided, upon 
their own way ; he being perfectly satisfied so long as they were. 

And the mother, who could at least have done her share towards 
supplying this want, had died when Emily was ten and Philip an in- 
fant. It was from her that her children had inherited that side of 
their characters which differed so essentially from their father. Shp 
had belonged to one of the conspicuous old Southern families, and 
through her Emily counted more than one Governor of her native 
State, in the Colonial and Revolutionary times, in her pedigree. 
Besides, she had what somebody calls **the American patent of 
nobility," her grandfather having signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and surely, as far as she was concerned, the fashion of 
such proceedings had not died out in the family. Certainly no red 
Indian, just from his native woods, could have a more supreme dis- 
regard for any cramping conventionality than did this girl, in whose 
veins ran the polished blood of courtiers and statesmen. The only 
other member of the family was Fhilipi a boy of eight, with a head 
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and face like Aristides the Just, and hands and feet, and indeed 
limbs in general, which were a great inconvenience to everybody 
else, whatever they were to him. Too young as yet for any decided 
development of chsu'acter, there were already features traceable in 
it strongly resembling his sister's. 

Max Crampton's antecedents claim some explanations. Maxi- 
milian Crampton, or Max as he was generally called, was the only 
son of a wealthy New York merchant. This gentleman, when al- 
most a boy, upon his first European tour, had fallen in love with and 
married a young German lady of considerable beauty and position. 
He brought his bride to this country. But the complete change of 
life and climate were too severe for a frail constitution, and after a 
few years she had died, leaving him with one child, the Max of this 
story. 

Since that period Mr. Crampton had given up all idea of matri- 
mony, and leading a sort of bachelor life, had devoted himself to 
business and the care of his son ; in which individual he could see no 
shadow of fault, and whom he indulged to the most unlimited degree. 
Had Max been a boy of different temperament, it is probable that he 
would have died young from dissipation. As it was, he lived on 
very comfortably, and chiefly sinned mentally. There was strong 
congeniality of taste between father and son, especially in their love 
of Art, which frequent residence in Europe for long periods of time 
had cultivated to a degree unusual with Americans. Improvement 
of mind and taste had been Max's chief employment in a life which 
would otherwise have looked rather idle. Inheriting too great wealth 
and position for his ambition to have any room to work in that direc- 
tion ; his respect and care for the opinions of his fellow-men too in- 
finitesimal for fame to be any incentive to him to strive to rise in 
political life, there really seemed little work ready for his hand. 
He nught have fallen back upon literary composition for occupation, 
but that in this case he lacked the power as well as the will. His 
mind, strong and large as it was, consisted of talent only ; genius, in 
the sense of creative faculty, was not his. So circumstances had 
thrown him back upon rather a dilettante existence, strangely at vari- 
ance with the natural bent and capacity of his character. 

When about twenty-five, upon a short accidental visit to Balti- 
more, he had met Emily Chester, then a little school-girl twelve years 
old. Taking a violent fancy to her, he had prophesied almost all that 
she afterwards became. But their acquaintance had been very short, 
and a gay bachelor's life, both in New York and the great European 
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cities, had soon half obliterated the impression; so that his rec- 
ollection of her was chiefly a dim, general idea that there was a 
very remarkable child growing up somewhere in that part of the 
country. 

About two years previous to the beginning of this story, and when 
she was just sixteen, he had happened to be there again. Circum- 
stances reviving his old impressions, he inquired for her, and had 
been almost startled to see the realization of his own predictions. A 
very few weeks of acquaintance had suf&ced to teach him that the 
child was the most powerful attraction that bound him to this coun- 
try, or indeed to life itself. 

From that time forth he set diligently to work to cultivate and 
mould her to his wish, swearing an oath to himself, by the strength 
of his own will, that at some time in her life this woman should be 
his wife. He had the same exquisite pleasure in seeing this great 
heart and brain develop under his hand that an artist has in watch- 
ing the visible presence of his ideal, gradually, fit)m his own en- 
deavor, take form and come into life. 

He had taught her a little of almost everything, until it was im- 
possible for her to have a mental perception with which he was not 
in some way directly or indirectly connected. Thus his intellectual 
ascendency over her had become absolute. But if he ruled her 
brain, surely she had her revenge upon his heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON the night on which Mn. Dana was to gire her partr Max 
rung Mr. Chester's door-bell and inquired if Miss ErnDr had 
gone yet. 

** No, sir,** said the servant. " I think she is just dressing. But 
walk in, Mr. Crampton, you will find Mr. Chester in the parior." 

So Mr. Crampton walked in, and found Mr. Chester deep in a jnle 
of newspapers. 

*' Ah, Max, good evening," said that gentleman, without rising or 
relinquishing the paper he held in his hand ; for Max was too &mil- 
iar a visitor to be treated with any ceremony. ** I believe Emily is 
up-stairs, getting ready for a party." 

^ Yes, sir, I knew she was going out to-night, and called to go 
with her, if she will let me." 

" O, I don't expect she will make any very violent opposition," 
said the old gentleman, benignly ; for Max was a particular p>et of 
his, to the great general astonishment, as two men more diametri- 
cally opposed in sentiment or opinion could hardly be found. Yet, 
strange to say, the admiration was mutual. And whenever Max 
(who took the name of almost everything in vain) got down upon 
religionists, he always put in a saving clause concerning Mr. Chester, 
whom he declared to be the truest man he knew. 

" Who gives this party ? " asked Mr. Chester, presently, taking up 
a fresh newspaper. 

'* Mrs. Dana is the lady who offers herself as a victim for the good 
of society for to-night," answered Max. At which mild joke Mr. 
Chester laughed ; as old gentlemen always do, when young people 
offer them any such refreshment. 

" Well, you young people must have your own pleasure," he said, 
benevolently, folding his paper so as to begin upon a new side. " Now 
I would rather sit quietly here in my own parlor than be at the 
grandest of your parties." 

Max looked as though he knew some one else who would equally 
prefer staying where he was. But he said nothing, and left the old 
gentleman under the delusion that he considered party-going the 
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highest earthly bliss ; which is the settled conviction of old people 
concerning young ones. 

" What, MaXf you here ! " said Emily, coming into the room with 
her wrappings in her hand. Which courteous salutation Max merely 
returned by a nod, indicative of the fact that he was indeed there ; 
and leaving her father, he came to where she stood under the chan- 
delier, and began a deliberate survey of her appearance. And 
surely if, as Mr. Keats has led us to believe, " a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever," his pleasure in merely gazing at her might have been 
eternaL 

Her hair, dressed in the simplest possible fashion, gathered to- 
gether in one heavy, low-drooping mass, thus accentuating its impe- 
rial shape, was totally without ornament. Only the long, pendulous 
ear-rings of rose coral, that so sofUy contrasted with the faintly 
flushed cheeks, served to mark the splendid poise of the head and 
define its exquisite variations, as the plummet does the perpendic- 
ular and the deviations from it. Her dress, of some thin material, 
and of that bright blue color to which the possessors of brown hair 
are so justly addicted, was, apart from its floating profusion, of 
equally unbroken simplicity, except that upon her bosom hung a 
heavy cluster of pink azalias, whose delicate bells looked a^ though 
they might have been ; carved by some hand of marvellous skill 
from the same frail, beautiful ocean wonder as the ear-rings. All 
was young and fresh and fair as the youth and beauty she re- 
joiced in. As she stood, she was as harmonious as a strain of per- 
fect music. 

" It is the cloudless sky, or rather the early morning faintly tinged 
with young dawn, instead of the tilver cloud-lining, I prophesied," he 
thought, as his eyes scanned her with luxurious sloth. 

But his scrutiny was cut short by the servant's announcement of 
the carriage. 

" Then I think we had better go inmiediately,** said EmDy, throw- 
ing her opera-cloak around her, and drawing its hood over her head, 
as she spoke. So, bidding Mr. Chester good-night, they went out. 

" I have a great mind to send you to ride with the driver," she 
laughingly suggested, as, getting into the carriage and sitting down, 
she found how her light dress expanded into blue waves around her. 

" But suppose I have a great mind not to be sent ? " 

" Max, what did you come for at all ? No one asked you," she ex- 
claimed, with a quick change of mood and a sort of petulant irnpu* 
dence, to which he was perfectly accustomed. 
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• I sbould think it possible that I came because I felt like it." 

** Well, now you are here, come in quickly, and shut the door, or 
I shall eatch cold." 

Which direction he quietly obeyed, and they drove on for some 
time in silence, during which the girl's conscience began to smite 
her ; so she said, presently, in rather a conciliatory tone, " Max, if I 
were to treat you politely once, what would you think of it ? " 

" Well, I should think you were slightly bored, or rather stupid, 
from some cause or other," he coolly rejoined. And she ceased all 
further attempts at a civility which really did not seem very neces- 
sary. 

The carriage had by this time stopped to take up Mrs. Grey, a 
lively little lady who often performed the part of chaperon to Emily ; 
and who, being a great friend and ally of Max's, chatted with him in 
the briskest manner until they arrived at Mrs. Dana's residence, and 
the door of the dressing-room closed upon Emily and herself. 

After giving those last few touches which are the sacred mysteries 
of dressing-rooms, and being carefully shaken out by the sable guar- 
dian angel of the precincts, they descended ; and were soon laugh- 
ing and talking in the midst of a crowd of acquaintances. 

Very soon Emily became conscious, by a species of animal mag- 
netism, that Frederick Hastings was on the outskirts of the party, 
waiting for some sign of recognition from her ; and with that instinc- 
tive perversity which such women sometimes ..evince toward those 
they really like, she instantly turned her back upon him and dis- 
played an increased interest in the conversation. Understanding 
this proceeding perfectly, Frederick Hastings made not the slightest 
effort to oppose it, but stood quietly by (with that perfect ease and 
comfort to himself, in all situations, which was his striking peculiarity) 
until such time as her majesty should think fit to turn round. And 
her majesty, being thoroughly aware of the childishness of her action, 
turned presently, and said, " Grood evening. Dr. Hastings," with a 
slight stateliness of manner, which was the involuntary balance of 
that very consciousness. 

He vouchsafed a quiet bow and smile in return, and stood by her 
side a few seconds before he remarked, " I scarcely expected to see 
you here to-night, knowing your aversion to such gatherings." 

" No, I am not generally fond of parties, and, indeed, parties are 
not fond of me." 

Which was the exact truth. Emily was no belle ; people in gen- 
eral being rather afraid of her. Even those who admired her did so 
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at a safe distance, for sbe was thought high-tempered, satirical, and 
haughty ; and all three counts in the indictment were fully proven. 
Her careless freedom of speech, that spared neither friend nor foe, 
greatly contributed to her unpopularity; as her name was, in conse- 
quence, generally mentioned in connection with some annihilating 
retort or sarcasm, very amusing to hear of, but scarcely inviting 
when the chance of personal application came into the question. It 
was only a few daring spirits, such as. Max and Frederick Hastings, 
who cared to venture upon any very familiar acquaintance. It would 
otherwise have been singular that a girl possessing so many attrac- 
tions as she, who had done no active harm to any one, should not be 
a favorite ; a fact of which she was fully cognizant. 

Frederick Hastings had been gazing down at her as she spoke, 
and now resumed the conversation with, ** You are looking remark- 
ably well this evening." 

The face she turned towards him with a quick movement had 
darkened curiously with roused pride ; for she always resented any 
direct expression of compliment as insulting. But he received her 
look with such unruffled composure, as though he had merely an- 
nounced some broad, abstract truth, that she said nothing, and felt 
rather foolish and ashamed of her inclination to consider personal 
that which was so perfectly»general. 

" I heard you practising as I passed your house this morning,** he 
went on ; change of subject being the only outward notice he took 
of the protest her face had made. 

" Yes,** she answered, a little quickly, glad of an easy mode of re- 
treat after her slight defeat 

" Whose music was it ? I fancied it was Chopin's * Impromptu ' I 
heard." 

« So it was.*' 

" But you do something besides practise, I hope. What have you 
been reading lately ? " 

And the conversation turned with great earnestness and vivacity 
upon the late literature. 

Max Crampton had the pleasure of standing upon the opposite side 
of the room, watching and following this talk as her face translated 
it. The interest and pleasure it expressed were only the more an- 
noying to him, because unconsciously exhibited, and therefore real. 
Chance had thrown him next a pretty doll of a girl, and his humor 
found vent in entertsdning her with a sardonic sarcasm so entirely 
beyond her comprehension, that she only received a general idea 
that Mr. Crampton was being exceedingly complimentary. 
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Presently, finding this very slow work, and growing heartily tired, 
he sauntered down the room to where Emily and Frederick Hastings 
stood ; impelled more by unwilling gravitation and curiosity than by 
any liking he had for the gentleman, whom he regarded with that 
accentuated dislike we give to persons we would despise, yet cannot. 

" What have you done with your pretty companion ? *' said Emily, 
turning to him as he stood near. 

" O, she called me a * horrid wretch,* and told me to go away, so 
I took her advice. Good evening, Dr. Hastings." And the two 
gentlemen shook hands rather ceremoniously ; for though they had 
met very often during the two preceding years, their acquaintance 
had never flowered into anything like intimacy. 

"We were speaking, Mr. Crampton," said Frederick Hastings, 
with a courteous desire to give him a place in the conversation, " of 
the difference in social qualities between Continental Europeans and 
Anglo-Saxons. I should think you could speak as one having au- 
thority on this subject. You have lived many years in Europe, have 
you not ? " 

" Yes, I was educated at Heidelberg, and have since rambled all 
over the Continent. As far as my experience has gone, I should say 
that one great difference was, that when a Continental European is 
either pleased or amused, he is not in the slightest degree ashamed 
to show it. They leave respectable misery to aged and venerable 
be^ars, whose stock in trade it is. I declare I have been to English 
and American dinner-parties, which were only an enlargement upon 
the Egyptian plan of having a skeleton at their feasts ; for a large 
part of the company seemed to come in that capacity." 

"I don't think we are very Egyptian to-night," laughed Emily, 
**for we have not even one skeleton, unless Max here will kindly 
consent to fill that office." Which Max promptly declined doing. 

" Have you been playing chess lately, Mr. Crampton ? " asked 
Frederick Hastings, wishing to turn the conversation from its slightly 
personal character, and referring to their last meeting which had 
been around a chess-board. Ailer what has been said of Max 
Crampton's character, it must be unnecessary to tell the reader that 
he was a devotee to that game. 

*♦ No, I have had no opponent." 

" No * foeman worthy of his steel,* he means," said Emily, laughing. 
" He has been making Herculean efTorts to teach me, witliout the 
faintest success, for I detest chess. I look upon it as absolutely 
demoralizing ; and being addicted to chess, as something like being 
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addicted to gambling. A good player, which presupposes a certain 
natural formation of mind and character, to mc peculiarly inhuman 
and revolting, seems instinctively to reduce all life to a game, and 
all actions to so many moves on the board. It decreases hmnan 
sympathy, of which there is not too much in the world." 

" Miss Emily has mounted one of her hobbies now, which accounts 
for her slightly didactic earnestness," sneered Max. 

" You ought to say, rather, that I am declaiming against one of 
your hobbies, and so you don't like it. But you ought to allow me 
some revenge for the long, dreary hours you have made me spend 
over it." 

Frederick Hastings found, in spite of all his benevolent efforts, 
skirmishing seemed the order of the evening. So, as a last resort, 
he asked her to dance. She consented, but with a slight surprise in 
her face ; for these two seldom wasted the time in dancing which 
they might otherwise use in talking. 

If Max Crampton had looked as he felt at that moment, he would 
not have been a very pleasant object to contemplate. He. had set- 
tled it so conclusively in his own mind, that if she danced it should 
be with him, that he had forgotten to insure his claim. Now he 
was lefl to watch some one else occupy the place he had considered 
his own. 

But he took care to remedy his mistake as soon as possible. They 
took their places in the next set, and while waiting to begin, he said, 
" Who is our vis-h-vis, — this pretty girl opposite ? " 

" Why, you might know by the likeness, — it is Clementine Has- 
tings." 

" O, I understand, — Miss Dr. Hastings." 

" Well, it must be confessed," laughed Emily, amused at his way 
of expressing his meaning, ** she derives much of her interest from her 
brother." 

" Is she aS'much like him mentally as she is physically ? If she is, 
she must be worth knowing. You know I never disputed his mental 
excellence, if you parse him intellectually in the feminine gender." 

He looked at her a little viciously as he said this ; but she took no 
notice of the challenge, except, as she answered, her manner shaded 
to a cool, haughty quietude. 

" No, as far as my knowledge of her extends, which is no great 
distance, she seems only a good-natured, refined little lady ; although 
her brother tries desperately to make her a literary one, by dosing 
her with all the heavy and serious literature in existence." 
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" It is our turn, Miss Chester," exclaimed the voice of IVIiss Clem- 
entine, totally unconscious of the criticism she was undergoing; 
and the dancing interrupted further conversation. 

The evening went on, with the dancing, flirting, eating, and drink- 
ing usual to parties, and in the usual proportions, until quite late, 
when Emily found herself sitting in the library, talking with her first 
partner. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Dana, approaching her, " my cousin, Mrs. 
Fenton, is here from Virginia, and I have promised she should hear 
you sing. It will be her only chance, as she leaves town to-morrow.** 

"It would indeed gratify me to hear Miss Chester sing,** said a 
sweet, kind voice, that made Emily turn quickly to look at the 
speaker. She marked little. There was nothing particular about 
her, except that pleasing manner, or rather want of manner, which 
belongs to elderly Virginian ladies. 

" I am sorry,*' said Emily, gently, " to refuse ; but I dislike to 
Bins ill laro^e assemblies.** 

" O, you can't urge that in this case,'* said Mrs. Dana, "for we shall 
be quite private here in the library. Half the people are still in 
the supper-room, and can't hear you.** 

" You had better go at once, you won't be able to get out of it,** 
saud.Frederick Hastings, in a low voice, looking down at her with a 
sort of laughing pity in his face. 

She went to the instrument. He followed her, leaning upon the 
piano, at her side. She sat down, and, making a few careless chords 
serve as prelude, began singing Malibran's exquisite little echo-song, 
commencing, " Chagrin (Tamour" 

The voice was what the rest of the woman necessitated, — rich, 
low contralto; strong, flexible, and passionately expressive as the 
face; yet with a fresh, dewy sweetness in it that penetrated the 
senses like the perfume of spring flowers. Trained musically to a 
rare degree, all the culture and power of her nature found expres- 
sion through this channel." 

As the tender, simple pathos of the composition vibrated through 
the beautiful melody, no wonder that the room grew still, and those 
who stood round her silently listening were strangely thrilled and 
touched. 

As she finished, and was about to rise from the piano, Mrs. Fenton 
laid her hand on her shoulder and said, in an almost wondering tone, 
" Why, my child, do you know how exquisitely you sing ? " At 
which simply expressed compliment Emily laughed and blushed in 
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a naive, girlish way, that any one who had seen her only in her 
moods of pride and sarcasm could never have believed possible. 

^ I shall be glad to sing for you again at any time, but just now 
my audience is growing rather large." And rising, she passefl 
with Max and Frederick Hastings through the long window of the 
library into the conservatory, where they talked of music and art 
for the rest of the evening. 

In all their after lives, neither of those men ever lost the impres- 
sion of the bright picture of that girl as she sat singing and blushing 
in that old-fashioned library. Years hence, when all else will have 
BO utterly changed, Time will reproduce and bring it back to them 
with strange exactness. 

Mrs. Gray coming soon to say it was time to go, the four left 
together, Frederick Hastings accepting the seat in the carriage 
offered him by the elder lady. They drove back in that state of 
general content which a pleasant evening invariably inspires; so 
different from the dismal, headachy next mornings. 

" Don't forget your German lesson for Monday, Miss Emily," said 
Max, as he handed her out of the carriage. 

And after " good-nights " aU around, they parted. The ladies to 
bed, and the gentlemen to their cigars. 

And now, having made all our party comfortable for the night, sit 
up with me, kind reader, while I tell you something more of Fred- 
erick Hastings. 

He and his sister had been left orphans at an early age. They 
had grown up much according to their own devices, as the maiden 
aunt to whose care they had been confided, and with whom they 
resided, was too indulgent to do anything except attend to their 
physical comfort. 

With regard to their affairs, they were in perfectly easy circum- 
stances, though not wealthy. Consequently he had adopted a pro- 
fession, entering the navy as surgeon, when very young. After 
visiting nearly all quarters of the globe in this capacity, he had 
wearied of it, and, retiring from the service, was now leading a 
slightly good-for-nothing life upon shore ; practising medicine to be 
sure, but to a very mild degree. 

At the period of his introduction to the reader he was about 
thirty ; but he had the great advantage of appearing to be of this 
age (when a man just reaches his strongest power of fascination, and 
near which it perhaps culminates) for the last four or five years, and 
would probably continue to do so for the next four or ^\e to come. 
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He was cliiefly remariEable for his wonderful popularity among 
women, which really seemed a species of fatality. Sensible or silly, 
old or young, strong or weak minded, it seemed to make not the 
least difference : they all came and bowed down at his shrine, and 
offered up incense. 

Still more extraordinary, this incense, instead of getting into his 
head, intoxicating and rendering him top-heavy, lefl him he same 
natural, simple-mannered gentleman it found him. Instinctive taste 
saved him from faults almost inevitable in his position. 

Tall and elegant of figure, with feet and hands, and indeed appear- 
ance in general, of high-bom effect, he was anything but strictly 
handsome. And yet women extolled his appearance, and glorified 
his very defects into beauties. 

Beyond his knowledge of English literature, his cultivation, ex- 
cept so far as travel and observation had necessarily accomplished it, 
was not remarkable. Many girls far exceeded him in acquirement, 
and yet these very girls looked uj^on him as an infallible critic, and 
the most original, keen-sighted women talked to him for hours with 
increaang interest. 

He had an intuitive, womanlike perception of character (thus far 
Max was right in his feminine classification of him), which was one 
great cause of his popularity ; for it made him, as Emily Chester said, 
^ so harmonious.'' Certainly, to hear thb man talk, at times, was as 
soothing as listening to sweet music. His dress and manner were 
both rather careless, but this only added to his general effect, for it 
seemed to show the material of which he was composed was so fine 
ia grain and texture as to render polish unnecessary. 

Added to all this, he was an honorable gentleman. His faults 
were more truly shortcomings, and in a measure the effect of edu- 
cation. 

With Emily Chester's intense sensitiveness to outward influences, 
either agreeable or disagreeable, it was no wonder he possessed 
nearly as much power over her in his own way as Max did in his. 
The difference was, that Max used and concentrated his power for 
one purpose, and Frederick Hastings did not. Yet he did not dis^ 
like her; on the contrary, he liked her exceedingly, — in fact, took 
her in small doses, as a sort of mental stimulant. But he no more 
^thought of falling in love with her or marrying her than he would 
think of living entirely on opium or brandy, — his brain not being 
of that intense power to which such food is natural. A conversa- 
tion with her had the same exhilarating effect upon his mind that 
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phjrsical exercise has upon the body. She gave him ideas, and 
strong, forcible expressions of them, acting, in literary matters, the 
part of reviewer and publisher's list of books. 

Added to the mere pleasure in his society, she had a hearty 
friendship for him, such as few women are capable of in any 
degree. Consequently she strove to strengthen his character and 
correct his &ults; and in this way her manner towards him was 
often such as would have admirably suited his venerable grand- 
mother. Believing that to all persons with whom we are inti- 
mately thrown we have some misdon to perform, she was some- 
times unsparing in her exposure of his faults. Much on the prin- 
ciple of the old Inquisitors, who professed to torture their victims 
— for the victims* own good. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE next Monday afternoon found Max Crampton in Mr. Ches- 
ter's parlor, according to his previous engagement. 

** Tell Miss Emily I am waiting for her/' — and the servant went to 
obey him. And he, knowing from experience that it was a chance 
at what distant period of time she might think proper to descend, 
went searching among the books until he found a magazine that 
suited him, when, being comfortably ensconced in in easy-chair, 
he felt prepared for any demand upon his time and patience. 

He had been sitting there about three quarters of an hour, when 
the door opened, and Emily appeared with a pile of books in her 
arms. 

** Good evening," said Max, in a slightly sardonic tone, " I hope 
you did n't hurry yourself on my account." 

** I could n't help it this time. Max, indeed," she answered, apolo- 
gizing by her voice as well as by her words ; " I was lying down 
asleep when you came, and have just gotten up." And the girl's 
flushed cheeks and slightly hazy eyes corroborated her statement. 

** I don't think you are entirely awake yet, at least you don't look 
so," said Max, observing the face and figure, about which the soft, 
luxurious warmth of sleep still lingered, with a perception of its' 
beauty that was visible in spite of him, and laughing as he spoke. 

" And I don't feel so either," she answered, lazily drawing her 
hand across her eyes, while she echoed hb laugh ; ** so you will 
have to take that as an excuse for any extra stupidity during my 
lesson." 

" How does the lesson come on ? " he asked, taking up one of the 
books from the sofa, where she had thrown them. 

'* Why, unfortunately, it does not come on at all ; it is perfectly 
stationary." 

" I am afraid the motive power has been small," said he, looking 
at her rather gravely and quietly. To which she made no rejoinder, 
except a generally deprecating expression, looking altogether like a 
pretty, scolded child ; whereat Max Crampton involuntarily laughed, 
as she probably intended he should, for the expression of her ^e 
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changed into gay, miscliieyoas triumph at having averted what she 
peculiarly disliked, a reproof from Max Crampton when her con- 
science told her he was right. 

" Well, we will begin and make the best of it, at any rate," said 
Max. They sat down, and she began i^epeating German verbs with 
the most good-girl expression imaginable, to all of which he listened 
with equal gravity. She might have been ten and he sixty, from 
the schoolmaster-like manner in which he corrected her slightest 
mistake ; for he was a strict teacher, — his interest in her making 
him so. 

*< That will do," he said at last, and taking up a volume of Schil- 
ler's plays, he set her to work upon it. 

^My goodness I ** she exclaimed presently, after the fashion <^ 
girls, and in a quick, petulant tone, as she stumbled through the 
difficulties of " Don Carlos.** 

^* Really, I can't say that I exhctly perceive it in such a miserable 
translation as that ; I should have thought * my wickedness ' a more 
appropriate expression of opinion." 

''Max, don't hit a fellow when he's down," she expostulated. 
Which mention of herself in the masculine gender made the muscles 
of Mr. Crampton's mouth quiver with amusement. But he made an 
effort to retain his gravity, and said, " I think it would have been an 
improvement if ' a fellow ' had studied his lesson, instead of coming 
here without having looked at it." 

<* I won't do so any more," pleaded the girl, with such an intense 
and ridiculous humility and contrition in her face and manner as 
made her look about five years old, and which was entirely too much 
for Max Crampton's self-control ; for he forgot his resolution, and 
laughed outright. 

As soon as they were quiet again, — for she had joined in the laugh, 
glad of any relief from the drudgery of reading Grerman under so 
strict a master, — Max said, '* Well, let us have one more trial, and 
see if we can do any better." At which suggestion she immedi- 
ately sunk down again into utter wretchedness, but, considering it 
best to obey instructions, she began again. But with no better suc- 
cess than before; for as the mistakes and corrections came faster 
and faster, Max's face darkened, untU he said at last, in no very- 
pleased tone : " You are evidently very much out of practice ; I 
don't believe you opened these books while I was in New York.** 
A remark of which Emily thought it best not to take any particu- 
lar notice, and he quietly closed the book and put it aside. 
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<' B<UH, battiy hel Masetto I" sung she oat of her favorite *' Don 
.Gioyanni,'* and turned her soft, pink cheek towards him, as though 
she expected the requested punishment would be inmiediately ad- 
ministered thereon, and was quite ready to obey the Scriptural in- 
junction, and turn the other, too, if necessary. But all this not 
having the slightest outward effect upon Mr. Crampton, — for though 
he appreciated it intensely, as he did all her childish, kittenish ways 
and pretty devices, he thought it best in his present character to 
appear totally unconscious, — she said presently, ** Max, don't look 
BO cross ; it is n't becoming to your style of beauty." 

" Thank you," he rejoined, coolly, " I prefer looking so, I admire 
that expression of countenance." 

" But I don't ; and I won't sit here to be talked to and looked at 
in that manner," returned the girl, growing a little angry at the 
continued failure of her efforts for peace. ** I shall get up and go 
up-stairs, if you can't be more agreeable." 

^ Stop, sit still, and I will try to play the agreeable a little better," 
he exclaimed, catching her arm as she attempted to rise. But she 
shrank firom his touch with a sharp, involuntary motion strange to 
witness; for the girl, whose whole surface seemed formed like the 
tongue, of ends of nerves, had the strongest physical repulsion from 
this man, whose physical unloveliness grated upon her to an extent 
that sometimes amounted to intense pain. So she turned to him 
now with a strange, agitated expression of face which he only half 
comprehended. 

" What will you have me do to please you ? " he asked. 

" Nothing, if you don't feel like it ; only don't be so actively dis- 
agreeable," she answered, rather breathlessly. 

" Well, as you won't read Grerman, what do you say to talking it 
with me?" 

** Good gracious. Max ! " she exclaimed, in the most aggravated 
tone of voice, " that is too much. Why, it 's about as though I had 
declined being imprisoned for life, and you had immediately offered 
me the mild alleviation of hanging ; for I know you would never 
keep to easy Grerman, but would get upon some intricate subject, 
and then I should be instantly stranded and obliged to come to a full 
stop, at about the fifth sentence." 

^ I must say, my first attempt at being agreeable is not a success," 
laughed Max. 

" No, but don't be weary in well-doing ; I shall appreciate the mo- 
tive, at least," said Emily, consolingly. 
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•* I can tell you one piece of news that you will be glad to bear," 
exclsdmed Max, as be suddenly tbougbt of it, ** and that is, I bare 
gotten your favorite Jack Frazier to promise me to give up his ruin- 
ous habit of drinking, which will otherwise certainly kill him, and 
I really believe he will keep his promise.** 

** Max," sdd the girl, with a strange trembling in her voice and 
her eyes shining with pleasure and loving-kindness, " I can't tell you 
how happy that makes me, as much on your account as his; for 
I know you never could have accomplished this without great pains ^ 
and long effort Such actions are not lost, either here or hereafter." 

" O no, I deserve no credit. It was only a move on the chess- 
board," he answered, referring to her speech on the subject at Mrs. 
Dana's. 

The girl's look had given him a dangerous inclination to kiss her 
on the spot, and he had repressed it by being a little more cold and 
sardonic than usual. ^ 

^If you make such disagreeable speeches* Max," laughed Emily, 
too well used to receiving such answers from him, when any humane 
or Christian action of his was conmiented upon, to be surprised at 
the present one, " I am afrsud your second effort will be as great a 
failure as your first." 

" Suppose we change offices then, and you take my place of enter- 
tiuner ; for I feel very much like saying as the old clergyman did 
when preaching to a sleepy congregation : * My friends, if you think 
this is easy work, all I have to say is, just come up here and try iL' 
So suppose you just * try it.*" 

" If I do, I shall use other power than my own to produce har- 
mony.** And crossing the room, she seated herself at the piana 
Max followed, and threw himself down on the lounge next her, well 
knowing from experience the treat that awaited him when Emily 
volunteered to play. For on such occasions she played for the love 
of it, with the spirit and understanding, so different from the forced 
work which is the result of begging, or polite compulsion. After 
playing cadenzas for a few seconds, she fell into that exquisite 
"song without words," — the adagio of Beethoven's Sonata Po" 
ihetique. As she played it, with heart and soul and absolutely 
lowng fingers, the man heard — what I am sure is contained in 
it — the last struggles and sufferings of a conquered soul who \^as 
fought a good fight agsunst Fate. The brave, torn human hearf 
wails and sobs as though chanting its own requiem, with an un- 
dertone of the old unconquerable spirit. The heart's blood from 
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a death-wound seems to flow through it; a heart whose straggle and 
agony forever ceases, whose life dies out with the echo of those last 
faint chords. 

When she had finished, neither spoke ; and presently she began 
again, this time with the Sonata in A flat, which opens with strains 
almost sacrilegious to play in ordinary times and seasons, or to in- 
appreciative ears. The sun went down and the twilight gradually 
deepened, until her figure sitting there grew dim and indistinct ; and 
still she played the music of the great composers who have hallowed 
and sanctified the world with their sweet singing, and who, though 
dead, yet speak ; and still Max listened. 

She stopped after some time, and was resting her head against the 
music-desk in front of her, when Max quietly rose to leave. 

^ Don't go. Max," she said, gently. The man resumed his seat 
without speaking, and they sat there in the darkened twilight and 
conmiuned with their own hearts, and were still. 

The quiet was broken by Mr. Chester's entrance, calling to the 
servant for light. 

^ Good evening, Max," said he, when, the gas being lit, he could 
recognize the occupants of the room. ** Emily has been treating you 
badly, keeping you in darkness. I don't know how it is, I don't think 
her deeds are particularly evil, but she certainly loves darkness 
rather than light." 

'* Your father would have me imitate Goethe, I suppose, and ask 
fijr 'more light."* 

** Yes," she answered, laughing, " he and I are always having small 
skirmishes as to the propriety of closing the shutters and letting 
down the curtains, and all other means of shutting out intrusive 
sunshine." 

Mr. Chester was soon deep in the newspaper he had taken firom 
his pocket, which appeared always to reside there, and to which he 
displayed the devotion usual with gentlemen of his age. I wonder 
that no great poet has yet written an *^ Ode to the Everlasting 
Newspaper," h la Sartor Resartus, It would be received with an 
outburst of applause from the whole American male population. 

The conversation between Max and Emily went on in that quick 
undertone, that with old people has about the same efiect as a difier- 
"ent language, and which, consequently, young people so often use in 
tBeir presence ; until a servant came to the door and said, ^^ Miss 
Emily, will you step here ? " 

. ** Excuse me. Max," said she, rising, *Mt is somb housekeeping 
affiur, I> suppose, about which she wishes to see me." 
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" Certainly I will excuse you for guch a weighty reason as that; I 
am aware of the momentous importance of housekeeping. Have 
I not read of Mrs. Todger and the cares of gravy ? ** 

" Well, I must follow Mrs. Todger's example, and go and attend to 
my particular cares of gravy, or whatever happens to stand for them 
in this case." And she passed out of the room, leaving Max to 
entertain himself; for Mr. Chester was too much absorbed to be con- 
scious of Emily's absence. Left to his own resources. Max leant back 
among the cushions of the lounge, with his arms folded, and soon fell 
into a deep study. Sitting there thinking, his face grew colder and 
harder, until at last he might have been an image of Fate, so stem 
and relentless was his expres^on. To look at him was to have an 
instant conviction that any purpose of his possessed a sort of inevits^ 
bility, against which it would be worse than useless to struggle. 

And so far as inflexible will and untiring patience can accomplish 
anything, this man did indeed work out his own destiny, never know- 
ing the shadow of defeat except when he worked in defiance of and 
in opposition to the law of nature, in which case there can be but 
one result Nemesis is no traditional myth, but a terrible reality 
working in this and all other days. One great element of his suc- 
cess was, that he had thoroughly learned the difficult lesson of 
waiting as well as laboring; he knew the deep wisdom of Solo- 
mon's instruction, of a time for all things, especially a time to refrain 
firom action. 

His reverie was interrupted by Philip Chester's dashing into the 
room with that general noise and confusion which always attends the 
smallest movement of natural, healthy boys of his age. His face 
brightened visibly as he saw Max, for whom he had the strongest 
admiration and liking, chiefly arising from the fact that Max alwa3rs 
took pains to interest and talk to him, but partly because his strong 
sense atifi ready wit found an answer in the boy's own character. So 
when he called to him : " Philip, come here and talk to me," Philip 
came and sat down by his side, very well pleased, though rather 
abashed by the responsibility of his position. But he made an eflbrt 
at conversation, by saying, "Mr. Crampton, where is Carlo? why 
did n't you bring him with you this evening ? " 

Carlo, be it understood, was Max's great St. Bernard dog, which 
he had brought with him fix)m Europe, saying that, if he were not 
the noblest companion Europe could aflbrd, he was at least Ihe no- 
blest he could bring away. Carlo was his constant attendant, and 
their mutual devotion was wonderful. 
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" Why, Philip," he answered, " I am sorry to say Carlo is at prech 
ent condemned to solitary confinement. He has lately been doing, 
what I am sure you never do, behaving himself very badly, and dis- 
gracing both himself and his master." 

" How ? " asked the boy. 

** Why, it appears he has contracted a habit of making sallies into 
the hotel kitchen and helping himself to whatever he fancies, with- 
out either waiting to be invited or asking leave. At first I could n't 
believe that a dog of Carlo's high moral character could be guilty of 
such dishonesty and greediness, but the evidence in the case was too 
strongly against him, and I was obliged to restrict his walks abroad," 
said Max, with a perfectly solemn gravity th^t appeared to afford 
the boy the most exquisite amusement. 

*' Ain't he a thundering big fellow ? " he said, rubbing his hands in 
his glory in his friend's felonious exploits. 

Mr. Crampton smiled slightly at this rather singular association of 
canine and electrical ideas, but answering the spirit rather than the 
letter of the boy's remark, he said, " Yes, and he is as brave and 
strong as he is large." 

" And you take him about with you wherever you go, don't you ? " 

"Yes, Carlo has been quite a traveller; he has been with me 
nearly half over the world, entirely over Europe and America." 

" I wish I could go all over Europe and America," sighed the boy. 
<* I think I should like to be Carlo, and travel about with you all the 
time." 

" O, I scarcely think that metamorphosis will be necessary to bring 
about such a result. Perhaps you may travel with me one of these 
days, though in a different capacity from that of my dog." 

" Won't that be grand," said the boy, growing excited at the sug- 
gestion of such a prospect. " And you will take me to see Switzer- 
land and the Alps, and stir up those old fellows at St. Bernard's that 
send down the dogs to help people in the snow, — Emily told me all 
about it," he went eagerly on, his excitement very much exceeding 
his coherency, — " and take Carlo with us. I wonder whether he 
will know the place." 

" Not from personal observation, I suspect ; as to whether he will 
recognize it as the home of his ancestors I confess I am not suffi- 
ciently posted up in dogology to decide." 

"And then we'll travel over Italy. ^Italiaj Italia^ thou that 
host the fated gift of beauty* as Emily keeps saying ever since she 
commenced taking Italian lessons," Philip went on, with the moet 
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ridiculous imitation in small, of his sister's large, earnest tones and 
manner. ^ By the way, she must go with us," he suddenly added, 
*' she would like it so much ; besides, we would have so much more 
fun." 

** I think, myself," S2ud Max, with an odd smile, '^ that she might 
be some slight addition to the party." 

** If I make Emily go, will you promise to take me too ? " in- 
quired the boy, who, young as he was, had a keen suspicion that his 
best chance of influencing Max was through his sister. 

" Yes, I will promise as solemnly as you please to take you upon 
that condition ; but are you sure that you will succeed in inducing 
your sister to go." 

" O, Emily will do anything I beg her to do ; I thought you knew 
that, Mr. Crampton," and the boy opened his great eyes at him as 
though he wondered he should doubt his power for an instant. 

It struck Max that perhaps the boy was right, that he might, after 
all, be his most influential ally. 

" But if Emily can't go yet, you can wait, can't you, Mr. Cramp- 
ton?" 

Mr. Crampton said, yes, he could wait ; and indeed he could, few 
persons as welL 

" Were those your horses you were driving, when I met you the 
other day ? " 

** Yes; would you like me to drive you out with them ? " 

" Would n't I, though 1 " exclaimed the child. 

" Come down to the hotel, theui to-morrow, early in the afternoon, 
and we will take a long ride." 

" And may I take the reins ? " 

<* I am afraid not ; they are rather wild for such little hands as 
yours to guide ; but we will see about it when the time comes." 

" But suppose Emily won't let me go," suggested Philip. 

<* Why, I thought you said just now that she would do anything for 
you that you asked." 

** O yes, I know generally ; but sometimes she takes it into her 
head that I am going to break my neck, and then she won't let me 
stir a step. Just like girls," he added, with immense contempt and 
in the most injured tone ; for his masculine dignity had, upon various 
occasions, been deeply insulted by Emily's fears for his safety. 

" Suppose you ask her, Mr. Crampton." 

" I think you had better ask her yourself, Philip ; though I will 
second your motion, if you wish it" 
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'* That will be the verj thiDg,** returned the boy, with great satiB- 
fection ; for the arrangement had an effect like his school debating- 
society, to become a member of which was his highest earthly ambition. 

This plan had just been agreed upon, when the servant announced 
tea, and Mr. Chester rising superior to the &scination of his news- 
paper, he and Philip and Max went out to the dining-room, where 
Emily was waiting for them. 

It was a pretty sight to see Emily Chester at the head of her 
Other's table, for she presided with an odd little assumption of 
matronly dignity very piquant to witness. So Max thought as he 
watched the soft, white hands move among the tea-service, and con- 
cluded that surely tea made by such hands must have a peculiar 
flavor. He thought of the time that he had sworn to himself should 
come, when she would sit at the head of his table, and smiled to him- 
self to think how little she dreamed of such a future, and yet how 
inevitably it would come to pass ; for he had too firm a faith in his 
own strong will to doubt in the least his ultimate success, although 
he perfectly appreciated the obstacles before him. 

" Max," said Emily, " these are some of my famous preserves.* 

^ Ah, indeed 1 ** he answered, by no means so overwhelmed with 
admiration as she thought their resplendent merit demanded. 

*< Hand them to Mr. Crampton," said she to the servant, thinking 
the sense of taste might perhaps be more inspiring than that of sight. 

" No, I thank you, not any,** interposed Max. " I am not fond of 
sweet things.** 

"If you were, I am afig^^ ^^ would be upon the principle of the 
attraction which oppositel^ings possess for each other,** said Emily, 
rather revengefully, in return for his self-possession upon the subject 
of her housekeeping. 

" * Les extremes se touchent* I suppose you think," he returned, 
quite coolly. " But if I liked preserves in general, you must recol- 
lect that I have a particular cause of complaint against these, for I 
suppose they were the cause of your neglect of German.*' 

" O no, don*t lay the blame of my shortcomings upon them.*' 

" I strongly suspect they had a good deal to do with it.*' 

"No,** laughed Emily, "I am driven to confess that it was the 
result of natural depravity, and nothing else ; for if I had not been 
housekeeping, I should probably have been wasting my time at some- 
thing not half so useful.** 

" If you put it to the score of natural depravity, you have reduced 
the fraction to its lowest terms, and there is nothing more to be 
said.** 
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Mr. Chester, who had been paying little or no attention to what 
he ordinarily classed under the general head of *^ the young people's 
fun," here interrupted the conversation by asking Max what he 
thought of some of his philanthropical schemes. Upon which an 
earnest discussion ensued ; as Max was one of the few people who 
ever ventured to oppose Mr. Chester in any of his pet ideas, and he 
invariably expressed any dissenting opinion which he might happen 
to hold, but in a quiet, cool manner that always obtained that gen- 
tleman's respectM attention. 

The' discussion might have continued to an indefinite period, had 
not Mr. Chester caught sight of the clock, and suddenly rememi- 
bered that he had an engagement at a few moments from the pres- 
ent hour ; so, excusing himself, he rose from the table and hurried fr^m 
the room, telling Max as he did so that he must finish that conversa- 
tion with him another time. To which Max's lips politely responded 
that he should be extremely happy to do so ; but Max's heart de- 
voutly hoped he might forget it before the next time they met. 

The young people sat round the table with that absence o£ all 
ceremony which was the fashion of the house. 

The conversation between Max and Emily had gone on quietly 
for some time, when Philip, recovering from the absorbing interest 
of the preserves, which, unlike Max, he had by no means slighted, 
suddenly called out, " I say, Emily." 

" My dear, if you were to particularize as to what you say, I think I 
might have more ease in giving you a definite answer," returned she. 

** Mr. Crampton says he will take me to Europe with him -one of 
these days," continued the boy, without il^cing her answer. * 

" I don't think Mr. Crampton meant that ofier very seriously, at 
least I would n't put much faith in it, Philip," said his sister. 

^ O yes he did, though," urged Philip ; *' and he says he will take 
you too ; that is, I mean if you '11 go." 

Max watched her keenly as the boy said this, to see how she bore 
the suggestion, but he learnt little from her face, for she only said, 
carelessly, " Mr. Crampton is very kind, but I am not quite ready to 
start for Europe just yet*." 

" That does n't make any difference ; he 11 wait, he said he would," 
persisted the boy. 

This was too much for Emily's patience, and she said, in a very 
grave and stately manner, ** I think it very probable, Philip, that I 
shall live and die without seeing Europe." 

^ But what will / do, then ? Mr. Crampton only said he would take 
me if I could get you to go." 
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Poor Emily, she knew without lookiiig at him that Max Cramp- 
ton's eyes were upon her ; and though she was totally unconscious of 
the aim and purpose of his life, she could not have been a woman 
and ignorant of his admiration for her. 

** Philip," interposed Max at this extremity, ^ I would n't despair. 
I don't think it at all likely that you will live and die without seeing 
Europe, although that seems .to be your sister's desperate resolye.* 

Emily was only too glad to join in the laugh with which PhiKp 
answered this speech ; but the boy could not help wondering why 
she began talking so earnestly about a book which he had heard her 
pronounce that very morning stupid and unentertaining. But Max 
received this, as he did the rest of the proceedings, with perfect cool- 
ness, and talked on quietly until they went back to the parlor. 

«< Emily," said Philip, coming into the room with his school-books in 
his arms, ** are you going to help me with my lessons this evening ? " 

Emily hesitated a moment, but then said, ^ Yes, Mr. Crampton will 
excuse us for a little while, I suppose." 

'* Mr. Crampton will not only excuse you, but will be very glad to 
be made of use in such a service," laughed Max. 

'* Then I think I will hand him over entirely to your tender mer- 
cies. You will find him a strict master, Philip," said his sister, recol- 
lections of her own lesson in the afternoon coming over her. 

*' No, I protest against any such arrangement," urged Max, strongly; 
" this is to be a partnership business, or I refuse to enter it" 

" Well,' then, you can both help me," said Philip, with the lur of a 
man who has cut the Gordian knot. 

" Philip has settled the matter," said Max, taking his seat by the 
table and opening the school-books. Emily followed his example, 
and ihey were som deeply engaged in piloting the boy through the 
intricacies of his lessons, which, as he went at it with hearty good- 
will, and was far advanced for his age, was not so uninteresting a 
task as at first sight it might seem. 

*^ Philip," remarked Max, after they had successfully guided him 
to the 'end of his difficulties, and the books had been put aside, ** I 
wish you wolUld infect your sister with a little of your industry in 
studying." 

" Why, you don't mean to say she- don't study like everything ? " 

^* I am afiraid it must be confessed that her devotion to study is not 
quite as remarkable as it might be," returned Mr. Crampton. 

*^ Won't I be down on her with that the very next time she gets at 
me for wanting to stay home from schooL She 's always preaching 
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to me about the ' importance of study* and *■ the necessity of education/ 
or something of the kind/' exclaimed the boy, with intense delight at 
his anticipated overthrow of his sister. 

" Next time, I think I should try my own ability in the ministerial 
capacity ,'' suggested Max, enjoying the boy's exultation. 

" Max, don't put rebellious ideas into that child's head," exclumed 
Emily ; ** I have trouble enough with him already on that subject." 

** And," continued the boy, determined, now that he was in for it, 
to have his say well out, especially with the reinforcement of Mr. 
Crampton's presence and encouragement, " I don't believe she had 
looked at that German lesson this afternoon, for I had to help her 
look for her books before she came down-stairs." 

** Hush, Philip," said Emily, alarmed as to how far this telling tales 
out of school might proceed ; ** don't you know little boys must be 
seen and not heard?" 

" O yes, that 's just what you always say. When I grow to be a 
man," said the boy, rising in dignity and his own estimation at the 
thought that that happy period would one day arrive, **if anybody 
dares to say that to any child when I am by, why I '11 thrash 'em I 
Just let them try it once," continued he, greatly excited at his own 
wrongs and those of his suffering brotherhood. 

*' Philip, I think when young gentlemen of your years get into 
such a state of excitement they had better retire for the night," 
Emily quietly remarked, in a warning voice; upon which Philip 
thought it best to subside into silence. 

Max was looking at the boy in amused silence, when his attention 
was drawn in a different direction by Emily's coughing rather 
hoarsely. In answer to his quick look of anxiety, she said simply, 
putting her hand to her throat, that it hurt her, was a little sore. 

** You have taken cold ; how did you do it ? " he asked, rather 
shortly. 

"I suppose I caught it this evening, when I went to sleep near the 
window," she confessed, reluctantly. 

"Don't do that again," he said, involuntarily speaking in thai 
hard, peremptory way into which he was so apt to fall when nearly 
touched or very much in earnest. 

The girl looked up with the surprise and quick anger in her face 
which were the invariable signals of revolt at any assumption of 
authority on his part, an effort that always provoked her intensely. 

Max recognized the well-known signs; but instead of calming 
them by a pleasant word or change of manner, some demon within 
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him tempted him to rouse and aggravate them. '^^You know 70a 
belong to me, and I can't allow you to injure your health/' he coolly 
went on, the sardonic expression of voice and face deepening. 

The woman amply rose, and standing before him looked down at 
him ; thus placing the distance of her splendid height and presence 
between them. The look of the pair, then, was certainly not that 
of master and slave, of captive and ruler. The man answered the 
movement as though it had been speech. 

** Yes," he returned, " I know you fancy yourself free." Still 
looking down at him, she laughed a long, low laugh, that was too 
amused for scorn and too scornful for amusement ; and then, turn- 
ing carelessly away, walked into the next room and stood by the 
centre-table, lazily turning the leaves of the books upon it. 

The man's eyes followed her, scintillating strangely. 

" Yes, wild eaglet as you are, with your flashing eyes and curving 
neck," he hotly thought, "little as you think it, you are already 
bound. Untrammelled as you imagine yourself, freely as you soar, 
the chain is already around you ; your master has come, and in his 
own time will draw you back to his side, to bind you there forever. 
In the mean time, dream on your pretty dream of freedom." 

Have a care, Max CramptonI The chain you are laboring to 
forge is as yet but a silken cord, and the captive is strong, capable 
now of rending it at any moment. 

Canning out his usual policy of outward imperturbability, he be- 
gan talking to Philip of some indifferent subject within the boy's 
comprehension, and carried on the conversation perhaps fifteen 
minutes. In the mean time Emily came quietly back and stood 
by the mantel-piece, leaning against it. Max tried to draw her into 
the conversation, but she seemed little in the humor to take inter- 
est in anything he had to say, at least for that evening. Seeing 
his efforts were likely to prove worse than useless. Max rose at an 
earlv hour to take leave. 

" Don't go yet, Mr. Crampton," said Philip, recovering from his 
late defeat, " for I know Emily *s got a scolding ready for me as soon 
as you get out of the house." 

** If that is the case," answered Max, laughing and resuming his 
seat, " I can't think of letting you bear it alone." 

** O no," said Emily, in her softest tones and grandest manner, 
which Max knew instantly meant mischief, " Philip and I will make 
a compromise ; I will relieve him from all fear of a scolding, and he 
shall relieve me from your presence." 
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Max got deliberately up from where he was sitting, and, crossing to 
where she stood, looked steadily and quietly into her eyes, which by 
a species of magnetism he forced her to raise to his, and said, in 
a tone too low for the boy to hear : ** I am not going while you feel 
towards me in this way. Tou can't let this nonsense seriously divide 
us," he added, with almost passionate earnestness of manner. 

*^ I am not angry, Max ; at least not now/' she added, as she saw 
his look of imbelief. 

" Will you prove it, by sitting down here, and talking to me like 
yourself? ** and, taking her hand, he drew her towards a sofa. 

She made no resistance ; but sat by him, as he talked to her, until 
all shadow of her displeasure passed away, and her eyes beamed with 
that bright, happy light in which he so loved to bask. 

The hours flew by, and still Max Crampton could not summon 
courage to break up this, to him, heaven on earth. At last, Mr. 
Chester's ring at the door^bell did this for him ; and with an effort he 
rose to say good night. 

" Good by, and try to treat the German a little more kindly in 
future/* said he, by way of valedictory. 

" Gute NacJU, lieher Freund I and don't think me totally ungrate- 
ful for all your kindness and pains," continued the girl, with a kind, 
grateful expression in her eyes, that made Max think it best for the 
safety of his self-possession to beat a quick retreat. This he did ; 
and went home with the brightness of those eyes, which he seemed, 
by some curious physical process, to have absorbed into his brain, 
seeming to lighten and vivify a whole life before him. 

And Emily went quietly off to bed, thinking what a glorious fellow 
Max was mentally, and how much stronger and really more worthy 
of reverence than any one else she knew. And then came a feeling 
of almost angry contempt for herself, that she should ever let her 
physical repulsion from him influence her manner or feeling towards 
such a kind, true friend. She went to sleep, resolving that it should 
not be so in future. Poor child ! she little knew the perfectly hope- 
less task she had set herself; to oppose and conquer that which had 
its root in the very foundations of her nature. 

The next day, I am happy to say, Philip got his ride, Mr. Cramp- 
ton having offered himself as security for his- safety of life and limb. 
He came back nearly wild with excitement, and saying that Mr. 
Crampton had let him drive part of the way ; " and did n't I make 
those fellows go, though ! " said the boy, exultingly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE winter came on, the weeks and months passed, and still 
Max labored and waited. 

As for Emily, she lived on the same life she had led ever since 
she had become a woman, which period dated from about her thir- 
teenth year. Her position in her father's family gave her full phys- 
ical employment, and Max and her own nature took care that her 
mind should not be idle. I seriously question whether, in this case, 
a person can be thoroughly miserable even under the most trjring 
circumstances, and Emily had almost everything to contribute to her 
happiness. With her large nature and superabundant vitality, she 
lived her life freely and fully ; receiving happiness not as a criminal 
to whom everything of the kind is an indulgence, but as her natural 
right and inheritance. She could not look at a bird or a flower, and 
believe that the physical enjoyment God gives so abundantly to 
tiiem he could ever deny to that part of creation made in his own 
image. And she knew that, as the great Father sends both, we have 
BO more right to refuse pleasure than sorrow, each being meted to 
US at the times and seasons, and in the exact proportions, best suited 
to our ultimate good. 

Her want of training and discipline in her childhood had had its 
advantages as well as disadvantages ; for she thus escaped the dwarf- 
ing, cramping early influences that fill the world with deformed 
hearts and minds. 

Her father's strong puritanical character might have injured her 
in this respect, but that he lived a life almost entirely apart from his 
children, especially during the years in which his daughter's mind 
had been chiefly susceptible to formative influences. So, having no 
one to teach her the heinous criminality of such a course, the girl 
followed the dictates of her nature, and lived a happy, vigorous life. 
Her physical health aided her in this ; for though her constitution 
was not strong, and you would have instinctively dreaded to see her 
attacked by disease, still she was essentially wholesome, her flesh 
having that firm, healthy appearance never seen except in persons 
of ample appetites and habits. She was perfectly English in her 
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devotion to exercise, and her long walks were the wonder and admi- 
ration oi her whole circle of girl acquaintance. And many of these 
bright, clear winter aflemoons she spent, literally, in the highways 
and hedges, the high, airy, thinly populated streets around the city ; 
sometimes with her brother or Max for escort, but oflen by herself; 
for she had that love of solitary walking which is apt to be a charac- 
teristic of active-brained, speculative girls. 

She made great mental process this winter, practised and studied 
hard, and, as to reading, absolutely gormandized books. It was only 
in after days that she appreciated the value of this period of her life 
and its occupations, after the nutriment of the mental food taken at 
this time had passed into bone and sinew. She was imconsciouslyy 
by merely following the tastes and instincts of the moment, strength- 
ening the fortress for the siege that was to come. 

It was one of those early spring aflemoons, when the weather 
flatly contradicts the calendar, and is as brisk and cold as winter, 
when it suddenly struck Emily, after she had practised herself into 
a state of almost temporary imbecility, what a splendid idea a good, 
quick walk i^ould be. So, running up-stairs, she put on those articles 
of dress which girls invariably denominate *^ their things," alias bon- 
net, shawl, and gloves. She was standing upon the steps putting on 
the last-named articles,-^ for a girl who, except in full dress, put on 
and fastened her gloves before getting outside the door would be a 
n«W feature in humanity, — when she saw Frederick Hastings come 
sauntering up the street,, and of course immediately, with mingled 
pride and perversity, started off at a quick pace in an opposite 
direction. 

But Frederick Hastings had seen her, and, being that evening 
dreadfully on his own hands, he had no idea of being deprived of 
such an opportunity of relief from his burden ; besides, like all lazy 
gentlemen, he was fond of strolling about the country with girls; so 
he started in pursuit 

" Well, Atalanta, whither are you flying ? " he said, as he caught 
up with her. " I have been chasing you for the last square." 

"Have you?" she answered, indefinitely, too proud to confess 
knowledge of, and too truthful to profess ignorance of, the fact. 

"I am glad to see you have the good taste to appreciate this 
weather and make use of it. People who neglect such an opportu- 
nity for exercise don't deserve good health." 

" They certainly don't get it, whether they deserve it or not," she 
returned, laughing. 
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** Yes, and t!hat is the reason why pale cheeks are so nnmeroos. 
If I -were an absolute monarch, I would make a law on the subject, 
and put any one in prison for a term of years who broke it ; so that, 
if they would not take adyantage of fresh air and sunshine, they 
should not. Why, the present race of women are absolutely d^en- 
crating for want of employment and exercise," he added, with some 
Tehemence. 

Emily glanced at the elegant, lazy figure at her side, and felt 
yery much like asking what the present race of men might be said 
to be doing. But knowing him to be the exception and not the rule, 
she only said, ** It is well that I am so free from blame on this subject, 
or I might consider this attack on lazy young ladies as personaL** 

" You need not, for you are one of the few women I know whose 
ideas on the subject of exercise go beyond a short stroll, and yon 
show it in your appearance. Most women look like plants reared in 
darkness." 

" For goodness' sake, spare me the rest. I know exactly what you 
are going to say. I neyer knew any one who could bring the words 
foomen and exercise together without mentioning celery or some 
other yegetable illustration. I am bored half to death about the 
whole affair ; for, beades the harangues I am always receiying from 
friendly elderly ladies, who show their tender interest in your health 
by always telling you how dreadfully you are looking, I hayen't 
been able for years to take up a magazine without opening to an 
article on health, in which we poor women are made to play the part 
of dreadful example. It proyokes me the more, because, as far as 
that is concerned, my conscience is so perfectly clear." 

Dr. Hastings laughed at this speech, and said : ** I shall certsdnly 
never mention the subject to you again ; far be it from me to add a 
single grsun to such sufferings." 

** You and Mr. Crampton," he resumed, " walk out together eyery 
day, don't you ? " 

" O no, by no means eyery day ; I often prefer going alone." 

" But how is he to know that ? " 

" I tell him," she returned, coolly. 

" Truly, you are civil to Mr. Crampton," said Frederick Hastings, 
far more concerned for Max than Max ever was for himself. 

« O, Max and I have made the same agreement that Frederick 
the Great made with his subjects: they were to say what they 
pleased, and he was to do what he pleased." 

" And which is the gainer by the arrangement ? " he asked, with 
amused curiosity. 
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" We are both guners in our own way," she replied ; " the differ- 
ence 18, that he is a man, and I am a woman, and of coarse care to 
secure different privileges. I can let you into one secret, Dr. Has- 
tings," she said, laughing, *' which may be of use to you at some 
period of your life, and that is, that you can govern any woman by 
letting her talk as much as she pleases. The most apparently strong 
resolution will oflenest evaporate in words; and then, if you are 
quiet enough, and don't draw her attention to the fact, you can make 
her do the exact opposite of the very thing she has almost sworn to 
do. This is true, too, of weak men, and is the secret of the way in 
which strong, quiet women so often rule them. I think I shall write 
out a tract on this theory one of these days, and distribute it to all 
those gentlemen who have any difficulty in controlling their reac- 
tive wives," she went on, with that enthusiasm peculiar to the expla- 
nation of pet ideas. 

** But how can this form of government have any effect on yoQ, 
when you see through it so clearly ? " he asked, making the personal 
application of her doctrine. 

" O, all women are alike in nature ; the only difference is, that I 
do with my eyes open what they do blindly." 

" Well, if that is the case, I congratulate you and Mr. Crampton 
most sincerely upon your arrangement ; it wiQ, no doubt, contribute 
very much to your mutual happiness during your future life," and 
the wicked laugh in his eyes would have explained his meaning, had 
any explanation been wanting. 

*' If you mean to indicate by that," she returned, with that calm 
directness which was always instant death to any attempt to tease 
her, ** that I am or ever shall be engaged to Mr. Crampton, you are 
exceedingly mistaken. I shall never marry," she added, quietly. 

Frederick Hastings felt inclined at first to laugh outright at this 
declaration from a girl of nineteen; but, looking at her, he saw in her 
face such an expression of steadfast earnestness that he was struck, 
and said simply, " Why do you make that declaration of independ- 
ence ? " 

'^ Because, if I were to marry, I should die, I should suffocate ! " 
she exclaimed, passionately. '* I have lived a free life too long, not 
to revolt from the very shadow of a chain." 

'^ But a true marriage is not a state of bondage, as you seem to 
think it, but of perfect freedom, as all our weaknesses are strength- 
ened and our deficiencies supplied by a corresponding nature," he 
replied, very earnestly. 
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** Dr. Hastings,'' said she, taming ftilly round and looking at him 
with those strong, clear eyes, ^* did you ever see this true and perfect 
marriage of which you talk ? I never did. There may be one in 
five hundred thousand ; but has any one of us the right to believe 
that we are to be this favored individual ? And then think of the 
horrible consequences pf such an irrevocable mistake," and the girl 
shuddered as she spoke, ** * to have and to hold, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness, in health, until death do part 
us!' HI were to marry, I should pray that death might part us 
then, on the spot, before I woke up from my delusion 1 " and she 
hurried on, as though striving to escape physically from her own 
gaggestioiu 

**But marriage is the law of God and nature," said Frederick 
Hastings, after a few moments of silent walking, during which the 
girl's excitement and pace slackened ; " and do you think you do 
right to oppose it, even in an imperfect form ? " 

^ I don't oppose it in any one else ; but I believe it to be every 
woman's duty to render herself capable of living without this occu- 
pation for heart and mind ; and she can only do this by developing 
the internal resources of both. It is the aim of my existence to be- 
come a self-contained, self-sufficing woman, depending on myself for 
happiness, and capable of living any life which Grod may send me, 
no matter how lonely." As she said this, with her bright, fearless 
eyes flashing, and in her high health and pride, Frederick Hastings 
thought, almost involuntarily, how would she look uttering the same 
sentence ten years from the present time. 

" My friend, I hope most earnestly that you may succeed ; no 
strength, either natural or acquired, is unnecessary in the battle of 
life." He spoke gently, almost tenderly, for the girl's courage and 
brightness touched him ; but there was the whole of the ten years' 
difference in their experience in his tone. " And even if you fail, 
no effort is lost," he added. 

" Yes, and it is better to die striving towards a higher stage of 
existence than to live on in a state of comfortable indifference to all 
progress and development. But suppose we were to choose a serious 
subject of con versation now ; I am afraid we shall grow light-minded 
if we go on at this rate," she continued, laughing. 

" I doubt whether we shall be able to be in earnest immediately 
after such continued jesting," he returned, in the same spirit. 

** Well, if you doubt the ability of our brains, suppose we try that 
of onr feet," and off she started, walking at a desperate rate, with 
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that hilarity which briak exercise always produces in healthy young 
people. 

'* Stop/' he cried at last, after she had walked both herself and 
him entirely out of breath. " If you always go at this rate, you will 
have to get a locomotive for an escort : it would be the death of any 
mere human gentleman.'* 

** O, this is retribution for your evil speeches about women's want 
of exercise ; I am avenging the wrongs of the whole sisterhood ; I 
hope you enjoy your punishment. But now I am going to try how 
you can run," and before he could make her the least answer, she 
was flying over the ground as fast as her feet could carry her, her 
flounces and ribbons forming gay streamers in the wind. By this 
time the man's blood was stirred up ; and no school-boy ever ran a 
race with more hearty good-will than did that elegant gentleman 
dashing afler that flying figure. He could not help laughing at his 
own boyish pleasure as he found that his longer steps were fast gain- 
ing upon her quicker movements. 

When he reached her at the foot of a slight hill, they were both 
in a perfectly breathless state, and could only stand laughing and 
looking at each other. 

'* There 1 " she said, when she was once more able to speak, *' you 
look ten years younger than you did." 

" I certainly feel so ; as soon as I get home I shall examine the rec- 
ord to see whether I have not been laboring under a mistake as to 
my age. I don't think I can possibly be more than twelve I " 

** I have been exercising my benevolence this evening, sharing one 
of my luxuries with you. If you could get some one to do you the 
same service every day, there might be, I think, some hope for you. 
What you need is a good shaking up, both mental, moral, and phys- 
ical." 

*^ I know it," he returned, with a gentlemanly honesty that made 
Emily feel rather ashamed of her broad assertion, and very much like 
apologizing for it ; so she said, *' It is rather a compliment to tell a 
person that shaking up would do them good." 

*'I confess I don't see it exactly in that light," he returned, in 
rather an astonished tone. 

" Why, it presupposes that there is something in them worth the 
trouble of shaking up. I know many persons upon whom any amount 
of that process would be attended with very little benefit" 

" Well, that is certainly a comforting view of the subject," he an- 
swered, laughing. 
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They had turned back towards the city, and, haying reached the 
limits of civilization, were conducting themselves according to its 
regulations, by walking along quietly, when Emily resumed the con- 
versation very much in the grandmother style. 

** I seriously think, Dr. Hastings, that vigorous exercise would be 
of immense service to you in everything ; we can never calculate the 
effect of the body upon the mind, and, indeed, I think perfect health 
is physical religion. I am sure the mental and moral improvement 
would be great. I wonder," said she, with an expression of almost 
painfiil earnestness in her face, as she looked at him, that relieved 
her words of any shadow of impertinence, — "I wonder whether you 
will ever wake up and fulfil your possibility and capacity; if you 
ever do, the world will be better than it was before." 

*'' I am afraid it is too late ; men seldom change at my age," he re- 
turned, sadly, fully appreciating the spirit of her remark. 

*^ It is never too late, Dr. Has^ngs," she said, with a stAng, hope- 
ful enthusiasm, that lowered while it swelled her earnest tones ; that 
shone brightly upon him from her clear eyes. '* I can never believe 
that any period or position in life can be without its duties to be per- 
formed, its battle for truth and right to be fought I can see two 
ways open for your redemption, — religion and love. If either the 
angels of love or duty were to come down and trouble the waters, I 
think their stagnation would be at an end." 

" And I can only stand and wait until such an angel shall come 
down and perform its holy office," he Replied. 

** If you would labor as well as wait, the time would be much 
nearer, I think. It would not be easy or pleasant work, I admit, but 
the reward would be divine." 

*' I suppose you agree with your friend Bettina, — * All transition 
into the divine is painful, but it is life.' " 

" Yes. Be^ina and I agree in most things," she added, with a 
slight laugh. ** But it is getting late," she said, as she noticed the 
growing darkness, " and if we don't hurry home, papa will be incon- 
solable without some one to pour out his tea." 

" Come, then, we will try to save him from that distressing state of 
mind," and they walked on at a brisk rate, laughing and talking 
until they came in sight of the house, when Philip came dashing 
towards them, calling out, " Why, Emily, we thought you were lost." 

** No, here I am again." 

*'Mr. Crampton and Carlo and I had a splendid walk ; Mr. Cramp- 
ton hid his handkerchief and gloves, and Carlo found them, and he 
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promised to find me too if I get lost," the boy breathlessly exclaimed, 
making one singular compound word out of his whole sentence. 

" Who promised, — the dog ? " asked she. 

" No, of course not," he exclaimed, with insulted dignity ; " Mr. 
Crampton." 

" O, I thought from the form of your sentence that Carlo must 
have miraculously obtained powers of speech. But how came you 
to go out with Mr. Crampton?" 

" Why, he came just after you lefl, and asked me to go," said the 
boy. ** We got back a little while ago, and when he found you had 
not come home yet, he said he would wait and see whether you ar- 
rived safely." 

And so they found when they reached the steps, for there sat Max 
and Carlo, waiting with equal gravity. 

" Good evening," said Max, generally, as the party came up ; "I 
was beginfling to fear that you had ^serted us forever. Miss Emily. 
I did not know that you were in such good hands: the servant t(dd 
me you went out alone." 

" So I did, but Dr. Hastings caught up with me on the way." 

^ Miss Emily has been playing Atalanta all the evening " said that 
gentleman, laughing. 

" And yet you reached her I - What are your Hesperidean apples, 
and how do you use them?" Max asked, a little quickly, with a 
deeper meaning rising up through his words and tone than their ap- 
parently careless one, and reaching its full expression in the glance 
of strange, smothered envy, that went slowly up over the handsome, 
negligent face and figure that stood before him as he spoke. 

" If any beneficent goddess has conferred such a blessing upon me, 
I am certainly in a state of most ungrateful unconsciousness of her 
favors ; though in this case I give thanks for the result, if not for the 
cause," was the careless, good-humored answer he received. 

This unconsciousness did not seem to lessen the cause of envy in 
the man's eyes ; his glance seemed rather to deepen in its meaning, 
but, as he said nothing, Frederick Hastings changed the conversation. 

"Is this your dog, Mr. Crampton?" he asked, making friendly 
advances to Carlo. " He *s a magnificent fellow." 

" Ain't he ? " said Philip, strongly approving that sentiment. 

"Is he fierce?" inquired Frederick Hastings, laying his hand 
rather cautiously upon the dog*s great shaggy head. 

" No," said Emily, laughing, " unlike the dogs of Dr. Watts's ao- 
qnajjitance, he does n<^ delight to bark and bite. I don't think Dr 
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Watts TTould ever liaye written that libel upon the moral cliaracter 
of dogs if he had known Carla" 

'^You and Carlo are great friends, are yoa not, Philip?'* said 
Frederick Hastings, afte.r the laughing at Emily's sally had stopped. 
The boy was playing all sorts of pranks witli the dog, all of which 
he received with great dignity and leniej^cy towards such childish 
weaknesses. 

" That we are," returned the boy, throwing his arms around the 
dog's neck, and nearly reducing him to strangulation. 

'' Stop, Philip ! " exclaimed Emily, rather alarmed ; '^if you treat 
him so, I am afraid he will falsify my good account of him." 

'* O no, he knows what I mean." And it really seemed as though 
he did. 

''I am afraid Philip's interest in me is chiefly on Carlo's account; 
I shall have to reverse the old proverb, and instead of saying, 
'Love me, love my dog,' say, *Love my dog, love me,'" laughed 
Max. 

<«Come, Philip 1" said Frederick Hastings, "confess. Don't yoa 
love Carlo better than Mr. Crampton ? " 

Now this was really what Mr. Swiveller would have denominated 
a staggerer to Philip, whose conscience would not let him deny the 
assertion, and yet whose politeness was immensely shocked by it. 

*' Carlo is younger than Mr. Crampton," insinuated he, at last. 

^ And consequently you look upon him more in the light of a com- 
panion,'' said that gentleman, laughing. 

^ Tes," exclaimed the boy, eagerly, catching at any assistance in 
hi^ dilenmia. 

** Bravo, Philip ! " siud Frederick Hastings ; " you are quite a Yan- 
kee for answering difficult questions." 

^ I am not a Yankee ! " cried the boy, indignantly, not quite un- 
derstanding the remark. 

" O, I had no idea of running foul of such violent prejudices ; 
don't you think, my little friend, you are rather young for such 
strong political sentiments?" 

" No," returned the boy, valiantly. " I am going to be a man one 
of these days, and vote." 

" Then, Philip, I think there will be plenty of time before then to 
announce your platform," said his sister, by way of a hint in the lit- 
tle-boys-must-be-seen-and-not-heard direction. " Has papa come in 
yet?" 

" Yes, he 's in the parlor." 

3 n' 
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^ Then I must go in and see that he is camfortable," said Enuljr. 
Will you walk in, Dr. Hastings?" 

**Not this evening," he replied, "but I am coming to see 70a 
again very soon, to finish our conversation." 

" I am not going to ask you in. Max," Emily said, laughing, " for 
if I did, I am sure I should not retire in that Christian frame of 
mind that is desirable." And bowing, she passed into the house. 

As soon as Philip could be prevailed upon to say good by to 
Carlo, the two gentlemen walked on down the street together. Aa 
they came near the hotel at which Max was staying, he said : ^ Dr. 
Hastings, you have never yet been to see me, though I have so often 
invited you ; suppose you come in with me, and pay me your first 
visit to-night." 

^ I shall be very glad to do so," he returned, and followed Max 
into the hoteL He was pleased at this chance for a better acquaint- 
ance ; his interest in Max having been greatly excited by his after- 
noon's conversation with Emily Chester. Hitherto he had looked 
upon Mr. Crampton's success as almost certain, but after her recent 
declaration of independence in the afternoon, he was intensely can* 
ous to know why a man like Max Crampton should still be so nnre* 
mitting in his pursuit of her. He wondered whether it was resolution, 
or want of resolution, that produced this effect, as it might be the 
result of either ; whether his fidth in himself was so strong as to 
render him confident of ultimate success, or if he were only too weak 
to tear himself away. All this passed through his mind, as he went 
up-stairs and entered Max's sitting-room. 

The bright, glowing fire was such a pleasant contrast to the chilly 
night-air, tiiat Frederick Hastings threw himself into an easy-chair 
that stood before it, before he noticed the rest of the apartment, 
which he soon turned to do with some curiosity. It was an odd 
room, and, though only a temporary residence, by no means unchar- 
acteristic of the owner's mind ; at least, so the man thought as he 
glanced round it There were books and papers in several languages, 
all over the room, on sofas and chairs, or under them, just as they had 
happened to fiiU when last used. A piano stood open, in one comer, 
with music strewn over it ; for though Max had cultivated his musical 
talent far more mentally than practically, he was no mean performer, 
but he usually reserved his playing for his own entertainment. 
There were boxing-gloves and foils lying upon a sofa near the fire, 
and on and over the mantelpiece a bewildering collection of pipes. 
Having noticed all of this, Frederick Hastings turned round to the 
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fire again and made lumself still more comfortable in hifl easy-cbair. 
Mr. Crampton, baving rung for bis servant, and ordered ligbt and 
inner now came to tbe fire and s£ud, *^ Wbicb will yon bave, cigars or 
a pipe ? I am German enougb to prefer a pipe." 

" I tbink I will follow your example, for this evening, at any rate." 

Max banded bim a meerscbaum, and, taking one himself, they were 
soon comfortably smoking and talking. As these two men sat there, 
they seemed to divide between them all the gifls that Heaven can 
bestow upon a human being; together, they would bave formed a 
man of ideal perfection; apart, they were each of them terribly 
lacking in several things needful. To one bad been given the ten 
talents c^ intellect, cultivation, strength of will, wealth, and position ; 
to the other, the one gifb of perfect grace and beauty in word, 
tbongbt, and deed. Their lives proved wbicb of the two was tbe 
moBt richly endowed. 

'^ I am really more healthily tired than I bave been for months," 
said Frederick Hastings, presently ; seeming to extract an incalcula- 
ble amount of rest and ease out of bis luxurious seat, and bb careless 
attitude in it. 

^You are not used to Miss Emily's violent exercise; I imagine 
running is not your usual mode of progression," returned Max. 

^ No, I bad a general idea that it was properly confined to boys and 
the other lower animals ; but I tbink I shall patronize it in future." 

^ That Emily Chester is a singular girl," he continued, afler they 
had been smoking for some time in silence. 

** Very," returned Max, dryly, and went on smoking. 

^ She has immense talent and power of will," again essayed Fred- 
erick Hastings. 

*' Yes," was Max's monosyllabic answer, and again he applied him- 
self to bis meerschaum ; it was littie pleasure to him to see his idol 
bandied by inappreciative, if not irreverent hands. 

Frederick Hastings began to find this rather up-hill work ; but his 
interest in the whole affair was only intensified by Max's manner, so 
be made another effort. ^ 

" She seems determined to remain singular, for she was preaching 
a perfect crusade against matrimony this aflcrnoon." 

" Yes, she favors me with harangues upon that subject occasion- 
ally," sneered Max, in reply, with a queer smile. 

** Do you think anything could break such an iron resolution as 
hers ? " asked Frederick Hastings, determined, now that he had made 
a start, fully to carry out his purpose. 
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" Yes," returned Max, coolly, " two tlungs.*^ 

^ What are they ? ** he demanded instantly, with that perfect lack 
of ceremony, which even the most conventional nsed when speaking 
to this man, whose own absolute directness seemed to annihilate 
ever}'thing of the kind. 

**■ A man whom she really loved, or a man who really loved ber," 
was the quiet response. 

Frederick Hastings thought this proposition over a little while be- 
fore he said : " I can believe that love would change a woman's whole 
nature, and set at defiance her most fixed determination ; but do you 
mean to say that a person for whom she naturally cared nothing 
could ever acquire such influence over her as to make her act in 
contradiction to the law of her being ? " 

"My friend,'' said Max, turning round and looking steadily at 
him, growing much less attentive to his pipe, "a thing is only impos- 
sible as the means for its accomplishment are inadequate. All Uiings 
become possible to a sufficiently strong will. Don't be alarmed fiv 
the orthodoxy of that saying, though it comes from my heretical lips ; 
I can give you chapter and verse for it. Do you recollect what the 
Great Teacher said, < If you had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye 
could say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into 
the sea, and it should be done ' ? What the world wanted in that day 
is just what it wants in this, that men should have faith in them- 
selves ; for faith, in its practical effect, is only a sublimated and in- 
tensified form of will The idea which all the great actors in the 
world's history have had, that they were divinely commissioned, 
arose, not only from their knowledge that God must preordain all 
things, and that they were the means used for his ends, but from an 
astonishment at the effect of their own actions. They could not be- 
lieve that an exertion of human will could possibly be attended with 
such results. If men would only believe in their own capacity, how 
many more workers there would be in the world ; for, after all, a firm 
belief in our power to perform an action is the shadow of its coming 
accomplishment." 

As he said this in his concentrated way, Frederick Hastings felt 
small and weak before him. Then he thought of Emily Chester as 
he had seen her that afternoon, with her will and character equal in 
force to this man's, though not in concentration or power of endur- 
ance, and almost shuddered to think what the result of a cqpflict 
between two such opposing forces would be. He was perfectly sat- 
isfied by this time as to whether Max's actions were the result of 
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resolution or irresolution. It was several moments before he said, 
*< But courage is as necessary as faith, for the accomplishment of any 
great action." 

Which speech evidently found favor in Max Crampton's eyes, for 
he answered, earnestly : " But courage is one of the best results of 
faith, either in ourselves or in a higher Power. Wliat you speak of 
is more truly energy, which enables us to make the requisite physi- 
cal exertion. A man who lacks energy can never attain anything 
more than a passive, negative goodness, and generally not even 
that" 

*' Really, Mr. Crampton,'' said Frederick Hastings, laughing and 
shrugging his shoulders, but with a satirical bitterness in his mirth 
that seldom found its way into his words, — " really, you are coming 
down on me rather strongly now ; for a want of energy is generally 
considered the sin that doth so easily beset me, and I am afraid there 
is a good deal of truth in the charge. When people begin preach- 
ing to me, with the most benevolent intentions, about active good- 
ness, industry, a career in the world, and all that sort of thing, I 
always feel like making them the same answer that the beggar did 
Montaigne, when he asked him why he did not work : * My dear sir, 
if you only knew how lazy I am 1 ' " 

This was scarcely the reply he had made to Emily Chester, when, 
but a few hours before, she had touched nearly upon this very sub- 
ject, but his words had certainly changed no more than his auditor. 

Max laughingly apolc^ized for any inadvertent personality in his 
remark, and said, *^ When I get upon high moral ground, I never 
know when to. come down from that elevation." 

** O, pray don't descend on any account. Go on with what you 
were saying when I interrupted you," returned Frederick Hastings ; 
"I wuit to he&r what you have to say on the subject." 

''I am a&aid, after what you have said, you will think I am 
preaching a sermon, with you for my text," said Max. 

" O no," he replied, **not at all; and if I did, I should only feel 
complimented; [for nothing flatters a man so much as having his '^ / | 
faults delicately appreciated and skilfully analyzed, not even having ) ^ 
his virtues treated in the same way. ) Besides, you know the opinion 
of oar mutual friend, Mr'. Pope, upon this subject, — 

* Thyself to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe.* " 

^In which capacity am I to serve this evening?" asked Max, 
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"As a friend, I hope I may say," returned Frederick Hastings, 
wiUi his exquisite fascination of look and manner. And from th^t 
moment Max Crampton understood and looked leniently upon the 
weakness of all the young women who fell in love with this man. 
** But don't let my feelings stand in your way ; I am used to receiv- 
ing such moral chastisement," he continued. 

*■'' I have no doubt of it. Men of your stamp almost universally 
suffer from the equal misfortune of being either over or under rated, 
though this is partially true of all classes ; to be taken at our exact 
real value is, I think, that which happens seldomest to us in this 
world." 

'*I don't know what smart somebody it was who said that the 
point equidistant between the opinions of our friends and oar ene- 
mies is about our true position," rejoined Dr. Hastings. 

" I agree with the smart somebody, whoever he was ; we are all 
of us a great deal better and a great deal worse than any one beside 
ourselves has the slightest idea of. Do you know I am fast coming 
to the conclusion that men are much more nearly on a level as to 
capacity than we imagine ? If a man has a large proportion of any 
one faculty, he is almost sure to counterbalance it by a deficiency in 
some other ; poetical geniuses lack common sense, and conunon-sense 
people poetical genius, and so on to the end of the catalogue, as a 
general rule." 

" But what do you make of universal geniuses ? for such phenoob- 
ena do sometimes appear upon the earth." 

'* O, they are just as much exceptions as idiots are, with whom 
they balance." 

'^ But," said Frederick Hastings, by no means disposed to receive 
this doctrine, " you don't think this is true morally ? " 

" My friend," said Max, earnestly, " I am afraid it is a great deal 
more true. Our faults differ in quality ; but who shall say they differ 
in quantity ? Few persons do more harm in the world than good, 
conscientious men ; for they compel every fresh, original, free-bom 
soul, over whose bodies they have the least physical control, to ac- 
copt their own personal rule of conduct, as the single and infallible 
measure of right, and oflen give full play to prejudice^nd passion, 
because, having acted from conscientious motives so often and for so 
long a time, they grow at last to believe themselves incapable of 
having any other. I have always found that no one's faults are so 
perfectly hopeless as those of a good man. You may induce sinnen 
to repent, and prodigals to return to their fathers, but before a good 
mistaken man you can only stand by in despair." 
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** Well, if you believe good people more imperfect than they seem, 
^ you carry out your doctrine by believing bad people better ? ** 

" Yes; I believe that the divine nature which God implants in each 
of his creatures is never totally extinguished. The falsest and most 
malicious person I ever met proved this to me by showing a beauti- 
ful love and repentance towards a little child. Besides, a great deal 
that passes for wickedness is so mudi more truly weakness." 

Poor Dr. Hastings I He felt h^^Herfectly true this was in his own 
case^ and by no means fulfilled b^Bomise of feeling complimented. 
\^ Xb is giTignlar how much any one |^ers being called wicked to being] 
called weak j Call a man a villain, and he may forgive you ; caU him' 
a fool, and keep out of his way for the rest of his natural life. But 
as Frederick Hastings had not the slightest ambition to point the 
moral or adorn the tale, he showed no consciousness of the suitability 
of the remark to himself, and only said, quietly: " The current of cir- 
cumstances into which an individual is thrown is often so strong as 
to deprive him of freedom of action. I am sure an incalculably 
greater number of persons drift into evil than ever deliberately steer 
towards it" 

" Strong natures create a current of their own instead of following 
that of others," was the characteristic reply ; " but I agree with you 
that it is not &ir to leave out the influence of circumstances in our 
judgment of a character. To bring the matter home," ho said, 
laughing and apologizing slightly by his tone and manner, "Miss 
Emily Chester says, that under diflerent influences you would have 
been a difierent man." 

^ And as it is, I suppose she thinks I have succeeded in becoming a 
Tery indiflerent one," exclaimed Frederick Hastings, with some of 
the same bitter mirth with which he had once before spoken, and 
which struck Max as much as his quick retort. But he protested 
against this deduction from Emily's remark ; for poor Max thought 
rather rueMly what her real opinion of this man was. 

" IVCss Emily is a keener judge of character, and her good opinion 
is, even intellectually, better worth striving for than that of most 
men," returned his companion, in answer to Max's defence of her 
words. 

Max nodded in reply, as though he considered that a rather settled 
conclusion. 

" But, Mr. Crampton, I shall stay here all the evening, if I go on, 
or rather stay still, at this rate," said Frederick Hastings, rising and 
laying his meerschaum on the mantelpiece. 
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** I wish you would," said the other, in his direct way. 

*' I should, if it were not for a previous engagement," rejoined Dr 
Hastings, with equal simplicity. 

^^ Come and sec me often. Drop in at any time ; I am almost always 
at home, and wh(*n I am not, my wines and pipes are, and you could 
find books and papers enough to amuse yourself with, if you would 
take the trouble to pick them u^^r my library usually resides upon 
the floor," said Max, looking roi^Bbe room and laughing. 

To have appreciated this remj^po its fullest, truest extent, Fred- 
erick Hastings should have kno^flprhat a rare cimdescension it was 
on Mr. Crampton's part (far rarer with him than even with most 
young men of his stamp and in his position) to give any one the finee* 
dom of his private domains and favorite luxuries ; but he was &«ct- 
nating Max just as he fascinated every one with whom he came in 
contact. 

^ I shall certainly avail myself of this invitation, if you will prom- 
ise not to let all the reciprocity be on one nde," and, bidding Mr. 
Crampton good evening, he left the room ; leaving Max to smc^e and 
dream far into the night. 

And now, being thoroughly convinced that Emily Chester was 
fully determined never to marry, and that Max Crampton was infi- 
nitely more fully determined that she should marry him, Frederick 
Hastings suddenly came to the conclusion that he was desperately in 
love with her himself. As soon as she was entirely beyond his reach, 
he instantly considered her the only prize worth striving for. She 
might have loved him to distraction, might have wasted body and 
soul in efforts to win him, and the only reward it was in hb nature to 
give her would have been an efibrt to feel grateful, and a success in 
feeling bored. After all, how few men or women can bear being 
loved ! But as she was totally independent of him, and therefi>re 
rose above him, he straightway bowed down and worshipped at her 
shrine. He spent nearly all night in mentally contemplating the 
impression, or rather picture of herself, which she seemed to have 
stamped upon his brain during their afternoon's walk. Then he 
thought of her high aims in life^ of her talent and cultivation, of her 
firesh, strong originality which made all other women seem in compar- 
ison with her so insipid, small-natured, and characterless. To win 
this girl seemed the only thing which, at present, made life worth 
living ; and he dropped asleep at last, firmly persuaded that in Emilj 
Chester was vested all his fiiture happiness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IT was a night or two after his iateryiew with Max Crampton, 
when Frederick Hastings, allowing his body to follow the exam- 
ple of his mind, which had done nothing but run in that direction for 
several days, found himself waiting for admittance at Mr. Chester's 
door. 

The servant ushered him into the parlor, and there he found 
Philip, Mr. Chester, and Max round the large open wood-fire that 
was one of the most attractive inanimate features of the house. 

Mr. Crampton was evidently still under the influence of tlieir last 
meeting, for he came forward to welcome him with a pleased expres- 
sion, which had certainly never come into his face before at seeing 
Frederick Hastings in any portion of the world where Emily Chester 
was likely to meet him. 

Mr. Chester was lying, propped up with cushions, upon a lounge 
drawn to the fire, locking so badly that Frederick Hastings asked 
him, as he shook hands with him, whether he had been ill. 

** I have been too sick to leave the house for several days,** he re- 
tamed ; " I think I have taken a heavy cold.** 

Dr. Hastings thought, as he looked at him, how terribly he had 
broken in the last year or two, §o he said, " Mr. Chester, I think you 
work too intensely ; you give yourself no rest ; why don't you retire 
from business, for one thing V " 

" I shall never retire from business so long as my mind and body 
permit me to carry it on, for from long habit I should be miserable 
without some constant occupation. As to my labors outside of my 
business, I can never give them up, as I believe that the great God 
who sent me into this world has for every moment of my life some 
work which it is my duty earnestly to perform." 

** But in d(nng your duty to othersj you have no right to overlook 
your duty to yourself,*' returned Dr. Hastings, whose professional in- 
terest in the subject was waking up. 

" My young friend, do you recollect who said, * Work while it is yet 
day, for the night cometh, when no man can work' ? " 

^ But God in giving thb command could never have meant that in 

3* 
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obeying it you should do injury to the nature which is his own gift. 
He gave you your body just as much' as he did your soul, and holds 
you equally responsible for your treatment of it,** said the young 
man, earnestly. 

'^ I have tried to spend my life in performing greater duties than 
attending to my own physical ease and comfort," was Mr. Chester^s 
answer, and the lines worn round his mouth and across his brow 
showed the truth of his assertion. 

^ But no duty can be called small or worthy of neglect, especially 
one which is more a debt to humanity than to yourself; for the human 
race can never attain physical perfection until generation af^er gen- 
eration shall have acknowledged and lived up to this duty," urged 
Dr. Hastings. 

Mr. Crampton had been sitting by, a quiet but attentive listener 
to this conversation ; but he here interposed, " I have always thought 
that the slow suicide which we see persons in this way conmutting 
around us every day was just as criminal as the use of any c^ the 
quicker modes of death." 

" Certainly it is ; it is only a question of time." 

" It is very well for you young men to speculate about duties ; but 
all that an old man can do is to strive to spend the remnant of life 
which God allows him in his service," said Mr. Chester, in a stem 
tone. 

" It is because I know the way in which you use life, that I would 
strive to induce you to use the means to prolong it," returned Fred- 
erick Hastings, with an exquisite gentleness of voice and manner 
that made !Mr. Chester's face visibly soften, and Max Crampton look 
at the speaker in admiration. 

" After all, it is our life, not our death, which is the great matter," 
said Mr. Chester, presently ^ " for this is under our own control, while 
our death and future state must necessarily be left to a higher Power. 
A man who is always thinking or talking about either of these thingp, _ 
when he ought to be considering his present duty towards God and 
man, has not a proper spirit of progression." 

" To attain the highest life, is to live each moment truly and fuUy, 
and let the T»ture take care of itself," returned Max, in his quiet, 
concentrated way. 

Here were a speculative, free-thinking German, and a rigid old 
Puritan, meeting and agreeing upon the conmion ground of their 
perfect honesty and earnestness. Truth is a unity, however different 
the form in which' it appears; if good men could only be brought td 
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perceiye and acknowledge this, how mnch sorrow and misnnderstand- 
ing it would save. Frederick Hastings was struck with the singulaiv 
ity of their agreement, but they were too simply in earnest to think 
of anything of the kind. 

They were silent for a little while after this, as men'are apt to 
be when they have said anything which they really think and feel. 
Mr. Chester lay with his hand shading his eyes, and the two young 
men sat gazing quietly into the fire, the gleaming coals and fantastic 
ilames presenting a different picture to the mind of each. Strange 
that even in so small a matter as a fire we see, not itself, but our 
own translation of it. 

The sound of the opening door aroused them, as Emily came up 
the long room with a goblet in her hand. 

What singularly different feelings stirred the hearts of these men 
as they watched and wsuted her approach, and yet they would have 
each given them the same name. The one loving her with a strong 
man's earnest, human love, in which every particle of his nature 
bore its own part ; the other regarding her with a sort of esthetic 
worship. 

" Well, Hebe ! '* was Frederick Hastings's salutation as she passed 
hin^; and her bright, fair beauty, as well as her occupation, made 
tbe appellation by no means inappropriate. Her only recognition of 
him or his speech was a quick, answering glance ; for, from their pecu- 
liar fitness for that capacity, she had formed a habit of delegating 
the office of speech to her eyes. 

When she reached her father, she knelt down by his side ; gayly 
following out Dr. Hastings's, idea, she called him Jupiter, and offered 
him the cup. * '**• 

** Ah, nectar and ambrosia, I suppose," ssud Mr. Chester, taking 
the goblet, and looking into its contents with great apparent curiosity. 

" No," returned Emily, with decision, ** I acknowledge the ambro- 
sia, but I deny the nectar ; that is coming presently, in the form of 
hot lemonade." 

" I hope neither of you gentlemen have the slightest doubt that 
the ambrosia of the gods was anything but flax-seed tea " remarked 
Mr. Chester, upon tasting the draught, and finding it to be that 
compound. 

" I, at least, hope that the rash spirit of inquiry in the nineteenth 
century has not quite reached that point," laughed Max. 

** I shall set it down, hereafter, as the sixth point of faith," "was 
\ Frederick Hastings's orthodox declaration. •• 
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*< My dear," said Mr. Chester, presently, after he had made iereral 
ineffectual attempts to finish the glass, *' I have no doabfc that the 
gods found ambrosia exceedingly delightful, — because if they did n't 
I don't suppose they would have used it so largely as an article c^ 
diet ; but — whether it arises from the weakness of humanity or from 
aome other cause I can't say — I must confess that tastes differ." 

"^ Make an effort, Mrs. Dombey ! " suggested Emily. 

<« Miss Emily is invoking the aid of her patron ssdnt ; I notice ihaty 
whenever her private resources fail, she &lls to quoting her favorite 
authors," interposed Max, rather wickedly. 

Emily made a little provoked moue at him, in return for this 
speech, which, though charming in its way, was certainly not god- 
dess-like. 

"If that remark can be found in anybody's woiks, I hope Miss 
Emily will mention the author's name," said Frederick Hastings, 
amused at her odd mode of answer ; " I should imagine the study of 
them might be rather entertaining." 

" I can't recollect, at this precise moment, where I met^with it," 
she replied, gayly ; " but if it will be any satisfaction to the company, 
I will order a Dictionary of Quotations." 

^ If the quotations are to be of the same sort, I am sure nothing 
could be more delightful," he returned, laughing and bowing. 

" O," said Max, sardonically, who, as was oflen the case, seemed 
to be temporarily possessed of an evil spirit, *^you are, perhaps, 
scarcely aware of l^liss Emily's peculiar fitness for the compilation 
of such a volume ; the size and variety of her collection is won- 
derful." 

As she heard this speech the girl's whole face seemed to. vibrate 
with the proud anger that blazed from her eyes, but the next mo- 
ment it had sunk down into its coldest, haughtiest composure, and 
the slightly averted head and figure merely attitudinized silent scorn, 
the more evidently intense and concentrated because it found no 
other outward expression. 

Frederick Hastings had a general impression that, when Emily 
Chester and Max Crampton came near each other, the mixture 
bore a dangerous resemblance to gunpowder; but when either of 
them made sharp speeches, he had the comfortable sensations of a 
man who sees live coals brought near that explosive material ; so, by 
way of averting evil consequences, he tum^ to Emily and said, 
very much in her own grandmotherly style, ***But, children, you 
should never let your angry passions rise,' upon the authority of 
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foot friend/ Dr. Watts. Yon see, Mos Emilj, I follow yoor exam- 
jde, and avail myself of foreign aid." 

' The laugh with which Mr. Crampton received this moral precept 
seemed to exorcise his evil spirit, and Emily turned towards Fred- 
erick Hastings, her mobile face bright with amusement at the turn 
he had given the conversation, and Iter whole spirit and manner 
seining and harmonizing as they always did under this man's influ- 
ence. Frederick Hastings hated dissension ; he never showed harsh- 
ness or sharpness either in word or deed: it was not '*his nature 
to.** Such men have a natural affinity with goodness, and evil is 
to them physical discomfort The moral atmosphere of the room 
once lightened, his comfort was materially increased. 

Mr. Chester, who had shown strong marks of approbation at the 
mention of Dr. Watts, said, in answer to his remark, ** Emily could 
qcarcely have a better friend." 

" Yes," she rejoined, " Dr. Watts is about my earliest recollection, 
especially <Let dogs,' &c., to which permission I am sure I never 
offered the least objection. I have been lately refreshing my mem- 
ory, though, by an effort to bring Philip up in the way he should go ; 
but I find his preference is very strongly in favor of Robinson 
Crusoe." 

^ I suppose he would not only < let bears and lions growl and fight, 
but he would like very much to be present at the action," said Max. 
**1 am afraid he was surreptitiously inciting Carlo to a street en- 
counter the other day, when I came upon them, to the extreme 
disappcnntment of both, I suspect." 

" I have no doubt of it South Africa, with plenty of lion-hunts, 
is Philip's idea of Paradise. I am afraid he will never be an ortho- 
dox member of society ; he has an unfortunate tendency towards 
having ideas which are his own peculiar property." 

Philip had been l3dng curled up on the rug before the fire all the 
evening, totally absorbed in a delightfully impossible desert-island 
story, which, afler the fashion of that style of literature, collected 
specimens of the whole animal and vegetable kingdom into a few 
square miles in the Pacific Ocean, latitude and longitude very in- 
definite. 

But by Ijiis time his interest in the story had grown too intense for 
further endurance ; so he suddenly called out, " Emily, did they ever 
kill the tiger that ate yp the little boy ? " 

"What tiger? What little boy?" asked his sister, rather sur- 
prised at this abrupt add^^ss. 
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" Why, the little boy in this book I You said this moming you had 
looked it over/' he returned, in a state of amazed indignation, that 
any one irho had ever tasted the delights of such a story should ever 
become so insensible to them as to require the slightest prranpting on 
the subject. 

** O, I recollect Yes : his father kills the tiger." 

Philip's sigh of intense relief at this announcement was receiyed 
with a perfect shout of amusement. 

** Philip," said Dr. Hastings, when he had regained his composure, 
and speaking with great gravity, " I don't think you can be allowed 
to read any more desert-island stories, if they are all like this one. 
Why, you ar^'growing positively bloodthirsty." 

The boy looked at him steadily, with his great, solemn eyes, while 
he thought this remark over. 

" If a tiger was to come and eat up your little boy, would n't you 
shoot him too ? " he asked, at last, with great earnestness. 

Dr. Hastings thought it best to dodge this appeal to his natural 
feelings, and insist strongly upon the tiger ; so he said, ** But suppose 
the tiger was hungry, he was only following out his nature in eating 
up the child." 

" And was n't the father following out his natiu'e in killing him for 
it ? " retorted Philip, triumphantly, with an unexpected and preco- 
cious perception of logic that took Frederick Hastings not a little 
aback. The laugh was now on the boy's side, and no one joined in 
it more heartily than his opponent. 

" But tell me honestly, Philip," he continued, presently, " if you 
were a tiger that had not had anything to eat for a week^ do you 
think you could resist the temptation of a nice little boy ? " 

This appeal to Philip's powers of endurance routed him with great 
slaughter ; for, whatever might be his feelings in the present state of 
the case, viewing himself in the light of a savage animal in necessi- 
tous circumstances, he could not conscientiously bring himself to say, 
that, among tigers, he would not have done as the tigers do ; so he sat 
looking at Dr. Hastings in great perplexity. 

" But I am not a tiger," he suddenly exclaimed, his face lighting 
up with great relief from the moral responsibility of the whole affair ; 
** so how can I tell what tigers feel like ? " 

" Philip has made a short cut out of his difficulties ; he is by no 
means conquered yet," said Max, when they had stopped laughing at 
his masterly retreat. 

But though not conquered, he had j^o wbh to stand another 
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diarge ; so he absorbed himself deeply in his book as the best mode 
of defence, and Frederick Hastings, seeing that any further attempt 
to make him talk would really worry the child, kindly turned the 
conversation in another direction. By no means the smallest beauty 
in this man's character was his invariably delicate consideration for 
the feelings of children or servants, or any one whom age or position 
placed slightly in his power. 

'' Ah, here is the nectar,** said Emily, rising, and laughing, as the 
servant interrupted the conversation by appearing at the door with 
ihe hot lemonade. 

<^ Come, Jove I ** she continued, as taking the glass she again knelt 
by the lounge and offered it to her father. 

** My dear, if I am to enact that character, I shall request a large 
proportion of nectar in my diet," returned that gentleman, drinking 
the contents of the goblet with great satisfaction. 

** The Olympian god has but to command his humble cup-bearer, — 
has but to nod, and she obeys," said she, bowing low before him with 
merry humility. And as they looked at that kneeling figure with its 
drooping, bending grace, Max Crampton swore afresh to himself, 
that heaven and earth should pass away, before one jot or one tittle 
of his oath should ; and Frederick Hastings yielded up his almost 
adoring admiration aa involuntarily as a flower does its perfume. 

" My little girl is very good," siud the old gentleman, drawing his 
hand caressingly over the bright hair of the bowed head. 

Both gentlemen felt an involuntary inclination to laugh at the 
application of such a term to that magnificent face and figure ; but 
it is a singular circumstance that a large majority of fathers never 
can be brought to comprehend the fact that their daughters have 
ceased to be children, and treat them accordingly. They never 
quite lose the impression of the days when their foot performed the 
part of Arab steed, and the now grown-up young ladies rode that 
YTonderfiil ride to Banbury Cross. Emily was just as much his " Ht- 
tle girl" to Mr. Chester now as she had been when a seat on his 
shoulder was to her the highest earthly elevation. 

^' Miss Emily is earnest in her devotion to Jupiter," said Max, as 
she retained her kneeling position. 

** O no," she exclaimed, laughing, and springing lightly to her feet, 
** Jupiter is not my deity ; I offer up incense to Venus. I adore 
beauty," she added, passionately. ** If I had lived in the ancient 
times, I should have set up an altar to the goddess of beauty, and 
worshipped devoutly thereat. As it is, if I ever have a house it 
shall be a temple to Venus." 
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As Max Crampton heard these words, he, for once in hb life, r^ 
joiced and gloried in his wealth. Grenerall^r he had a contempt for 
it, as a matter of hereditary accident, especially when he found that 
it brought him consideration which his unaided manhood would 
never have procured, and the givers of such homage found them- 
selves repaid with the fiercest scorn. But now there arose before 
his imagination a vision of the palace of fairy-like beauty which 
he would rear for his love ; of the loveliness with which he would 
surround her ; of how, through his power and means, happiness, de- 
velopment, and sunshine might stream in upon and vivify this girl's 
heart and brain. And as he thought what a powerful means this 
might be made towards Hiis great end. Max Crampton experienced 
his first sensation of the love of money. 

*' I think, upon the whole," suggested Frederick Hastings, laugh- 
ing, *^ it is better not to have a house." 

^ Why ? " asked Emily, rather astonished at this apparently 8elf> 
denying statement. 

*^ Because, if you had a house you would probably be obliged ta 
take it as you could get it; but if you would dispense with a local 
habitation and content yourself with a merely ideal residence, yon 
could make it anything yon chose. Why, Miss Emily might be in 
present possession of her temple to Venus in .this way," he added, 
gayly. 

"Well, that certainly allows a glorious contempt for ways and 
means," returned Emily ; ^* but the truth is, my Spanish possessions 
already bear an uncomfortable proportion to my real estate." 

** There are a good many of us whose property is much in the 
same condition," said Frederick Hastings. 

** It is a very improper condition," said Mr. Chester, decisively ; few, 
like all persons who have a natural tendency towards enthusiasms 
and large-sized philanthropies, he was firmly persuaded that he was 
the most practical and unromantic of men, and was always particu- 
larly severe towards any sign of speculation in others. 

" O no, I don't think so," returned Frederick Hastings ; " our beau- 
tiful delusions are probably our most valuable possessions, and noth- 
ing is more cruel than to deprive any one of them without necessity ; 
you are taking away that which no power, earthly or divine, can 
restore." 

" I agree with you " said Max, earnestly : " to believe is the high- 
est enjoyment ; the worship of a false god is better than atheism. 
I feel rather strongly on this subject, as it is a pleasure I seldom 
enjoy," he added, sadly. 
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<< That 18 true, Max," interposed Emilj, " I have noticed it often ; 
I think 70a are a constitutional sceptic." 

'* Yes," he replied, *^ my evil genius compels me to see people and 
things in the clearest and most searching light. I sometimes envy 
others their power to be deceived. On the other hand, when I have 
tried, and proved a person worthy of trust, my faith is absolute ; and 
when the storms descend, and the winds beat, it is my triumph to 
show it is founded upon a rock." 

Often in their involved after-lives, this sentence, spoken upon the 
impulse of the moment, came back to the recollection of these three 
persons, and Max was often called upon to redeem, through trial and 
suffering, the promise of this night. 

^ You are a true friend. Max,** said Emily, gently ; " I at least have 
reason to know thaf 

^ I have pleasure in my friendships, which no one could compre- 
hend to whom the blessing was less rare," he replied, with an 
involuntary expression of feeling in his tone and manner strange 
to see and hear in him. 

" Your friendship is an active, working principle, Mr. Crampton," 
said Frederick Hastings ; ** at least, it seems to be so in Miss Emily's 
case. I have given up asking her where she learned anything ; she 
invariably attributes the whole credit to you." 

" He deserves it, I am sure I " she exclaimed. ** Max has been a 
mental missionary to me," and her intellect seemed to look through 
those clear, steadfast eyes, and bow down and do reverence before 
him. He received the homage imperially, as his due as her mind's 
sovereign and ruler ; but through the intense pleasure in her invol- 
untary acknowledgment of his superiority came a keen, sharp pang. 

** If she had loved me in the faintest degree," he thought, *^ she 
could never have shown her preference in this frank manner ; and 
what is mere friendship or liking to me, dying of thirst for love ? " 

The only outward expression of this deep feeling was an uncon- 
scious look of such passionate earnestness, that under it the girl's 
cheek flushed crimson, and she turned hurriedly towards her father 
to cover a confusion for which she could have given no definite 
reason. 

Mr. Chester had been gradually falling into a doze during the last 

' few minutes, and as Emily arranged the pillows and screened his 

eyes from the firelight, the doze became sleep. Both gentlemen 

watched her, bending with loving care and tenderness over her 

&tlier, and either of them would have been willing to undergo 
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much to be the objects of like attention. There is probabljr no 
earthly torture which Max would not have endured to have at- 
tained such bliss ; with him, her love would have annihilated, swal- 
lowed up, all consciousness of agony ; to him the valley of death, 
illumined by her presence, had no shadow. 

" When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou," 

murmured f'rederick Hastings, under his breath, yet not so low bat 
that both Emily and Max caught the sound. 

^* I think* the first part of that quotation would be more appro- 
priate," sneered Max, who, after his general fashion, was revenging 
himself for his slight exhibition of feeling, by reacting into apparently 
more intense coldness and hardness than usual. 

^ Yes," exclaimed Emily, turning round and laughing. ^ I have 
no doubt Max thinks, * uncertain, coy, and hard to please,' an exact 
description of me." 

" Precisely," he returned, " especially the * hard to please' part." 

They had both regained their equilibrium during this little skir- 
mish, and were now quite cool and comfortable ; indeed, a sort of 
mild battle went on continually between these two, and was their 
normal state when together. Frederick Hastings may have had 
some perception of this; at any rate, he let them go on without 
any interference from him, merely listening to and watching them 
with an amused expression, which, when it rested on Emily, was fiill 
of vivid admiration. 

'* I am not hard to please," she responded, gayly, " except scmie- 
times when — when I can't help it," she added, in a lower tone, and 
with a strange, impatient bitterness, which neither the words nor the 
occasion seemed to justify. 

Frederick Hastings looked at her in some perplexity, scarcely 
knowing what to make of her abrupt change of manner ; but Max, 
— poor Max ! it was no mystery to him : he understood her meaning, 
perhaps, better than she did herself. In teaching this girl, during 
the winter, he had learned many things himself, and one of these 
was some partial perception of her instinctive repulsion from him ; 
but if his determination was half as fixed and unbending as his fyuse 
was at this moment, surely even this obstacle must go down before 
such indomitable energy and resolution. Longer waiting and labov- 
ing, perhaps, but what he had sworn should come to pass. 

^* I am afiraid your exception is more important than your rul6|'* 
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Frederick Hastings, looking at her curionslj. <' What do 70a 
mean by saying that you can't help being hard to please ? " 

"I hardly know whether I can make you understand," she re- 
turned, with a strange trouble in her face ; *4t is so entirely a matter 
of feeling and sensation that I can scarcely define it to myself. I 
think I must be magnetic ; I can't explain the singular attraction 
and repulsion which persons and things have for me upon any other 
principle. That which is for me, in any shape, I seem bound to by 
an invisible magnetic chain, while that which is not for me, which is 
unlike me, drives me from it with equal force." 

" Did any <me person or thing ever exercise both these influences 
npon you ? " 

It was Max who spoke. The glance she turned upon him was 
absolutely fierce in its searching power, but he bore it with such per- 
fect self-possession, and his look and manner displayed such a purely 
intellectual interest in the conversation, that her face grew quiet, 
and, giving him a simple ** Yes,'' in reply, she turned again towards 
Frederick Hastings. 

«< Do you really mean that 'Yes'?" Hastings asked, in an aston- 
ished tone. 

** Certainly," she responded. " Why do you doubt it ? " 

^ Because I don't exactly see how it is possible." 

^ Why, it is the most natural thing in the world. I am attracted 
or repulsed as the difierent poles of a- person's character come in 
contact with me ; just as what is congenial or uncongenial with me 
in them predominates." 

M As the centripetal or centrifugal gains the ascendency," said 
Max, quietly, apparently absorbed in a contemplation of the fire. 

*^ Exactly!" exclaimed Emily, looking towards him with quick 
surprise ; '* Max has given you the precipitate of my solution." 

** Really, Mr. Crampton seems to understand you better than you 
understand yourself." 

** Very probably ; that is too ordinary an occurrence to be very 
surprising." 

It was a queer smile that crossed Max Crampton's face as he heard 
this sentence, but his attention and interest in the fire covered it 
from observation. 

^ Perhaps Mr. Crampton pays more attention to your words and 
Meas than you do," suggested Frederick Hastings, rather wickedly. 

" That would certainly be very easy to do," she returned, care- 
Ififlsly ; ** neither my words nor actions are the result of much thought." 
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Bettina's ezpreseion flashed across Max's mind, where she says to' 
Goethe, ** I remember your expressions much more accurately than 
you do, you are so much dearer to me than you are to yourself." 
Not Emily Chester's lightest tone or look ever escaped him, let his 
apparent preoccupation be what it might. 

** No," said Frederick Hastings, in reply to Emily. " I don't think 
you quite come up to the rule of thinking three times before you 
speak once.'' 

**She is a practical Quaker," interposed Max, ^and only does 
what the spirit moves her to do." 

^ And the spirit is sometimes rather abrupt in its movements, is n't 
it ? " hinted Dr. Hastings. 

« Ask Max," she replied; "I don't like to make humiUating con- 
fessions." 

Frederick Hastings looked round at Max without speaking, but 
the other answered his look as though he had done so. 

**I must confess that Miss Emily's spirit does sometimes bear a 
dangerous resemblance to an evil or familiar s|Hrit," he said, sar- 
donically. 

** Max I " exclaimed the girl, energetically, " I am surprised, I am 
disappointed in you; when I trusted my character in your hands, 
tool Why, it is enough to give any one an et-tu-Brute sort of 
feeling." 

Her tone of injured confidence and friendship was so irresistibly 
comic, that both gentlemen burst out laughing simultaneously. But 
she did nothing of the kind, only sat up with great state and gravity ; 
which was merry affectation, with a single grain of provoked feeling 
at bottom, occasioned by Max's tone and manner. 

** You see how right I was, Dr. Hastings," continued Max, nodding 
towards Emily ; ** I spoke from long and sad experience." 

" Why, upon my word, Miss Emily," laughed Frederick Hastings, 
" Mr. Crampton would represent you as quite a good form of disci- 
pline for a person in progress towards the honors of canonization." 

** I am afraid, then," retorted she, ** that my talents in that line are 
destined to be wasted. I never expect to meet any one who is trav- 
elling that road." 

" I would not be too sure," said Max, coolly. " How do you know, 
but both Dr. Hastings and myself may be candidates for that honor ? 
I have no doubt we will both be tormented enough during our liveSi 
if that constitutes any claim to such preferment." 

Frederick Hastings hastily disclaimed any such aim in life. 
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*< So, Saint Maxwell, you will have to bear both your crosB and 
youp crown alone," said Emily, gayly. 

Max said nothing, but looked fully competent to bear any amount 
of crosses or crowns that might faU to him. 

** Really, Mr. Crampton, I think it is time we were going," sud- 
denly interposed Frederick Hastings, as he perceived that Philip, 
under the soothing influence of the idea that retributive justice had 
certainly overtaken his enemy, the tiger, had gone calmly to sleep 
near that gentleman's feet. ** We have put two of our audience to 
rest, and I am afraid Miss Emily will be the next victim." 

Emily repelled the calumny with scorn, and declared her ability 
to talk for hours longer, if they would promise to make themselves 
agreeaUe enough to make it worth her while to do so. 

<* I could not possibly accept such a challenge," returned Frederick 
Hastings, instantly, ** the very thought that I had to talk would drive 
every idea I ever had out of my head. Or if I did manage to say a 
few words, they would be so insufferably stupid that you would be at 
least half asleep in five minutes." 

**^K think it would be wisest to retreat while we can still do so with 
honor," seconded Max. 

" Yes, two victims are as much as my conscience — otherwise, van- 
ity — will endure," said Frederick Hastings. " So, good night," he 
added, taking her hand. 

The young face which was raised towards his was so attractive in 
its brightness that he heartily repented his proposal to leave, and, 
only that the hour made such a proceeding out of the question, would 
have instantly resumed his seat. But the eyes said " Good-by," and 
he reluctantly turned towards the door. 

"Good night. Saint Maxwell," she exclaimed, turning gayly to- 
wards him, " I suppose I ought to ask your blessing." 

His blessing 1 As though it did not rest upon and surround her at 
all times. So Max thought, as he made no verbal reply. 

" If that is to be one of the privileges of the order, I think I might 
be induced to enter it myself," said Frederick Hastings, laughing. 

" I think it would be better if we were to reverse the matter and 
claim the Santa Emilia's benediction," suggested Max. 

" Par vobiscum" was the instant reply. 

"Which, being interpreted, means, I suppose, pleasant dreams 
to us." 

" Precisely," she rejoined, as they bowed, and passed out of the 
door. 
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Little as they know or think it, thej baye seen Iier for the lasl 
time in her unclouded youth and brightness. Neyer again shall 
those eyes look at either of them without at least the shadow of some 
pain or sorrow mingling in the glance. The cloud, which, uncon- 
scions as she is of it, hangs above her even now, will, the next time 
they see her, have wrapped her in its terrible darkness. That night 
the angel of Death entered, and Mr. Chester was called ; the night 
came to him when no man can work. It is painful to think that in 
our highest happiness the step of Death may be even then upon our 
very threshold. 

And with this terrible sorrow fast coming, and almost upon her 
then, Emily, after having seen her &ther and Philip made comfort- 
able for the night, went singing gayly np-stairs to her room in happy 
unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

<< HTAMES," said Emily to the servant, as she entered the break- 
tJ fast-room the next morning, " has Papa come down yet ? ** 

"No, Miss." 

** You needn't bring in breakfast just yet, then," and taking up 
the morning's paper she began reading. 

She had been doing so for some time, when Philip came prancing 
into the room in his usual equine fashion, and called oat, " Emily, 
do let 's haye breakfast ; I Ve been up an hour, and I am as hungry 
as a bear." 

'* You look frozen enough to be an Arctic bear," laughed his sis- 
ter, as he stood rubbing his hands before the fire. " What have you 
been doing, so long in the cold ? " 

" O, a whole crowd of us were flying our kites off Tom Jenkins's 
shed." 

^ I think I shall take to flying kites myself, if it gives every one 
such a color as it has given you," she answered, stroking the boy's 
cold, rosy cheeks. 

*' O yes, do I " he exclaimed, charmed at the novelty of the idea. 
" I 'U teach you how. Why, you see, you just jerk him so," he ex- 
plained, beginning in the fulness of his enthusiasm to fly an imagi- 
nary kite on the spot. " And then it 's such fun ! " 

Emily suggested that their ideas of fun might possibly difier, but 
Philip could n't possibly understand such a want of appreciation on 
her part, and insisted on his first position. 

The entrance of breakfast changed the current of his thoughts 
somewhat, but he continued to enliven the meal with vivid accounts 
of what he and the "other fellows" did at school; to all of which 
Emily listened with great apparent interest, showing a surprising 
acquaintance with the persons and plays he mentioned. 

" C!ome, Philip," said she, when they had finished both breakfast 
and conversation, *' suppose we go up-stairs and see how Pa is, and 
what he will have for his breakfast. Keep everything hot and com- 
fortable for him," she added, to the servant, as she went up-stairs, 
tbe boy frisking on before her, varying his mode ^ of progression by 
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generally springing up three or fi>nr steps at a lime, and then com- 
ing to a dead halt 

*^ Knock first, Philip/' she called to him, as he reached the door 
before her ; but Philip's knock getting no answer, he opened the door 
and they entered the roooL 

Mr. Chester was lying with his back to them, apparently asleep, 
and they passed soflly round the bed, for fear of disturbing him. 

A single glance at the dead face before her, and Emily Chester 
comprehended the whole truth with her entire being. She ^ad a hor- 
rible sensation, as though she were freezing from her heart outwards. 

^* Emily I " cried the boy, terrified more by the living &ce at his 
side than by the dead face oipon the bed, *' what is it ? what does it 
mean ? " 

The lips, cold and white as those of the dead man, seemted to make 
an effort to speak, but no word or sound came, or answered the 
endeavor. 

** O Emily," he shrieked, as the truth dawned upon him, ** is he 
dead ? " 

The same faint, inarticulate effort to reply, and the same result. 
How long she stood there, with the boy clinging convulsively to her, 
and weeping bitterly, she never exactly knew. The fireezing pro- 
cess seemed to have stopped when it reached her brain, and left that 
organ in a state of preternatural iCcuteness, so that the best thing to 
be done, under the circumstances, suggested itself in the most nat- 
ural manner, as though it were quite an ordinary and indifferent 
occurrence. She found herself speculating in a generally theoreti- 
cal way as to whether the limbs that felt so lifeless and cold could 
possibly support her on her way down-stairs. Presently she raised 
the boy, and, taking his hand, went quietly to the parlor, and, sitting 
down at a writing-table, began to write. Philip stood by, awed 
into quietude by the pale, stem face and resolute manner. How 
numb and useless her fingers felt as she took up her pen, but the 
handwriting that came from them was as free and elegant as ever. 
Her note said: — 

"Mr. Grant: 

" My fa^er is dead. Will you come to us ? 

"Emily Chester." 

Nothing more ; this sentence seemed all that her brain contained ; 
another word would have been an impossibility. 

Mr. Grant had been her father's firmest friend during his life, and now 
she instinctively appealed to him to perform the last services for him. 
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She folded and directed her note with perfect regularity, and, tak- 
ing it in her hand, went out to the breakfast-room, where the servant 
still waited. 

She rather wondered if her voice would come at her bidding, if 
&he attempted to speak. It came ; husky, broken, and sounding 
strangely in her own ears, but said, quite distinctly, '^ James, I want 
you to take this note to Mr. Grant." 

<« Miss Emily, what is the matter ? " cried the servant, in a scared 
vrnce, taking no notice of either the direction or the paper she was 
handing him. 

^ Your master is dead," she returned, quietly. 

The fact had become so thoroughly a part of her life and experi- 
ence, that the man's horrified astonishment at the announcement 
occasioned her chiefly a sort of weak surprise. It seemed to her 
almost a remote event ; she felt so far removed from her former self 
that it seemed impossible that some long period had not elapsed. 

*' Take the note as soon as possible," she said, a second time, and 
went back to Philip, in the parlor. 

They were all and in all to each other now. They were very 
quiet and silent ; there was no need of speech between them ; Phil- 
ip's clinging arms around her neck, and her close, answering em- 
brace, were enough for them, and spoke of that which could never 
be put into words. 

Mr. Grant found them in the same position when he arrived, about 
an hour later. Her note had been handed to him at his breakfast- 
table, and he and his wife had started immediately for Mr. Chester's 
house. 

** My poor child," he said, as he came to her and took her hand. 
^ This is a. heavy affliction for you to bear. Indeed, for us all," he 
added, and the honest old gentleman's eyes glistened with tears of 
real grief. " So suddei), too. Why, yesterday afternoon, when I 
called to see how he was, he said he hoped to be out again to-day. 
It is terrible to think of." 

He would have gone on talking, trying, in his simple, old-fashioned 
way to comfort her, but, somehow, the pale, still face that was raised 
towards his stopped him. This was a form of grief so different from 
his own that it utterly confounded him ; he could not understand 
it He had expected to find her in a state of almost hysterical 
agitation, in which case he would have been quite at ease, as it 
would have been only what he considered natural. But this quiet, 
despairing acceptation of the blow was beyond his comprehension, 
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and shocked and bewildered him inexpreraibly ; it wai oat of Ydm 
power to make any effort to conscde such an image of deepair. He 
would have been utterly at a loes, if it had not been for hk wife. 
She had not spoken since their entrance ; her quiet kiss speaking of 
more sympathy to Emily than any words could have done, and she 
was now standing by her, stroking her hair in a gentle, motherij 
way. 

** My dear," said she, " you look very pale and exhausted. I think 
you had better come up-stairs to your room and lie down." 

To the lady*8 inexpressible relief Emily instantly rose, and, with 
Philip's hand tightly clasped in hers, followed her up-stairs. Could 
she be the same person who had gone merrily up those steps with 
Philip dancing before her, and could it be but an hour or two siiioe 
she was a gay, happy girl. How old she fek, and weary. ^ Stiickea 
in years"; the expression came to her mind inyoluntarily. 

Being relieved of the hardest part of his task, his duty to the liv- 
ing, Mr. Grant went to perform his duty to the dead, a sad office for 
him, for he had sincerely loved and honored Mr. Chester. 

When Emily reached her room, instead of following out Mrs. 
Grant's suggestion of lying down she dropped wearily into an easy- 
chair by the fire. Philip stood by her for a minute, and then seating 
himself at her feet laid his head in her lap. 

Mrs. Grant went softly about for a little while, arranging the fire 
and the curtains, and making the whole room look bright and com- 
fgrtable, and then stole gently out to see her husband and assist in 
making the necessary funeral preparations. 

How Emily thanked her with her whole heart then, and through 
all that sad time, for letting her alone ; no possible attention could 
have been so grateful as this considerative want of attention. Pity 
her, O friend and reader I a woman in her first grief I As we grow 
older we learn that sorrow is not eternal,, that we can and do live 
through it, and, the reaction coming on, are perhaps very happy ; but 
in our first grief we have all this to learn, and all light and hope 
seem blotted out firom earth forever. 

They sat there quietly through the long day, the boy dropping 
asleep from exhaustion, and Emily into that physical apathy which, 
with her, was always the reaction from great excitement, as indeed 
it is with most persons of intense nervous susceptibility. She heard 
sounds through the house, and she had a sort of intellectual percep- 
tion that they were the preparations for her father's funeral, but 
they affected her no more than any other sounds would have done. 
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Late that afternoon Max Crampton was sitting with a newspaper 
and cigar in the reading-room of his hotel, when one of his young 
acquaintances came sauntering in and sat down by him. They had 
been talking carelessly for some time, when the man suddenly said, 
** I say, that 's a terrible thing about Mr. Chester." 

" What is it ? I have not heard anything very terrible lately," 
replied Max, indifferently ; for having seen all the Chestcrs in whom 
he had any interest alive and happy only the evening before, it 
never occurred to him that the man could possibly refer to them. 

" Why, he is dead ; I wonder you have n't heard it before, as you 
and Miss Emily are such friends. What's the matter?" he ex- 
claimed, in an alarmed voice, for Max had started up, and was stand- 
ing befiire him with a face that fully justified the question. 

" It can't be true I " Max cried out vehemently. " I saw him last 
night.* 

^ That 's the very thing, so sudden ; found dead in his bed this 
morning. It must be true, for Mr. Grant was out getting ready for 
the funeral, when I met him and he told me of it. Halloo ! where 
are you going ? Don't run over a fellow," he remonstrated. 

But Max was gone, without giving him either answer or apology. 
He probably never went over an equal space of- ground in the same 
number of minutes in his life. As soon as he came in sight of the 
hoose, the long streaming crape from the door crushed any faint 
hope which he had that the man might have been mistaken. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Crampton," said the old servant, 
gravely, as upon opening the door she recognized Max's familiar 
figure. " This is a house full of trouble. The Lord has called old 
master home," the old woman continued ; for, like many of her class, 
her expressions were very religious. 

" I have just heard it, and came immediately to see if I can be of 
any service," Max replied. 

•* I think not, sir. Mr. Grant has been here all day fixing every- 
thing ; but maybe Miss Emily would like to see you." 

" How is she ? " asked Max, eagerly. 

** Why sir, she *s very quiet, but she do look dreadful." 

Poor Max ! he knew what this meant. It wrung his heart to feel 
that his utmost effort could not alleviate the suffering he knew to be 
so intense. He wrote a few earnest words upon his card, asking to 
see her, or at least to be permitted to perform some service for her ; 
but the servant who took it up to her came back in a few moments, 
sxyiagf that after glancing at it, Miss Emily only shook her head and 
handed it back to huu. ^ 
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M Ask Mr. Grant if he will step here for a minute." 

That gentleman came instantly, and from him Max begged ear- 
nestly to be allowed to share his labors. Mr. Grant thanked him, bat 
said that he and his wife had already attended to eyerything that 
was necessary. 

^ When will the funeral take place ? ** Max inquired. 

" To-morrow morning." 

** What was the immediate cause of Mr. Chester^s death, do yon 
know ? " 

**Not exactly. The doctors talked to-day of heart disease, but 
they did not seem to agree very perfectly among themselves." 

This was true, both then and afterwards, the only settled thing 
about the matter seemed to be that Mr. Chester had gcme to his 
long rest, and the ghastly truth remained that Emily and Philip 
were orphans, alone in the world. 

** And Miss Emily ? how does she bear all this ? ** 

** Poor child," said Mr. Grant with a pained, perplexed expression 
of countenance, *^ she seems completely crushed by it ; I am afraid 
she will be ill after it. My wife has been with her all day, and she 
says, the best thing for her is to be let alone and kept perfectly 
quiet." 

** I think so too," returned Aiax, with an intense feeling of grati- 
tude towards Mrs. Grant, that no service rendered to himself could 
ever have occasioned in him. ** I hope Mrs. Grant will stay with 
her to-night" 

** O, certainly. We will both be here of course." 

*^ And you can think of no way in which you can make me of 
use?" 

^ Not now, but if anything happens, so that I have the slightesfc 
need of you, I will certainly let you know." 

** Thank you," rejoined Max, earnestly 9 and finding that he was 
only retarding instead of helping Mr. Grant, he could only bid tiiat 
gentleman good-night, and go home with a heavy heart, to wait the 
result of all this pain and sorrow upon that which he held dearest 
on earth. 

It was growing quite late that night, when Mrs. Grant came to 
Philip, and said, gently, " My child, you look very tired ; dont yoa 
think you had better go to bed." 

** O, don't let them take me away ij-om you," wluspered the boy to 
Emily, with his arms tight round her ; for, with the presence of Death 
in the house, he seemed to have a horror of being parted from her fo 
a single moment. 
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** Philip will lie down here on my bed, Mrs. Grant," Emily replied. 

** You must come too," again the child whispered, keeping fast 
hold of her. 

She went with him immediately, and he was soon fast asleep, with 
his head on her bosom. But as soon as all was quiet through the 
house, Mrs. Grant — who was lying upon a couch on the opposite side 
of the room — saw her rise, and gently disengaging herself from his 
clasp, come back to her place by the fire. 

It made her nervous to lie there and watch, by the dim light, that 
motionless figure, with iis strange eyes so full of dull misery gaz- 
ing vacantly into the fire. She could no more sleep than if she 
had been in the presence of a ghost ; and so through the long hours 
she seemed compelled to watch Emily with the same fixed gaze 
with which Emily regarded the fire. 

It was an intense relief when daylight came and removed some of 
the ghostly infiuence from the room ; but Emily paid as little atten- 
tion to the light as she had to the darkness. 

Mrs. Grant came to her at breakfast time, with the inevitable tea 
and toast which is invariably administered to all persons who are 
either ill or sad, and, trying to arrest her attention, said, ^* Emily, 
my child, I want you to eat this for me." But Emily's slight nega- 
tive gesture in return was hopelessly conclusive. Still Mrs. Grant 
made another effort : " My dear, you will be ill. Do take this cup 
of tea." I wonder if there ever was any form of suffering — mental, 
physical, or spiritual — for which women would not prescribe a cup 
of tea I This time even Mrs. Grant's kind courage failed before the 
emphasis of the answering movement, and she was forced to console 
her kind heart by watching Philip at his breakfast. It is a part of 
every woman's creed, that, no matter what the misfortune may be, if 
you can only get the person suffering to eat, happy results must fol- 
low ; if thej can only accomplish this, their minds are perfectly easy 
as to consequences. So poor Mrs. Grant was more seriously alarmed 
at her total failure in inducing Emily to eat than at any other part 
of her conduct. 

The funeral had been appointed to take place at eleven o'clock, 
and its preparatory and attendant sounds soon began to be heard 
both in and around the house. It had nearly reached that hour, and 
still Mrs. Grant had not summoned courage, or decided in what way 
to ask Emily whether she wished to appear at the funeral or not 
At last, recollecting that in this case, as in all cases, the simplest way 
most be the best, she quietly and gently inquired of her what she 
intended doing. 
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" We will go," was Emily's brief reply. She felt as though it 
would bo a Rort of desertion not to go with her father as far as she 
could upon his earthly journey. 

" Then you must dress immediately, my child." 

And Emily began putting on the suit of deepest mourning, which 
Mrs. Grant had provided, in a mechanical, automatic fashion, 
strangely at variance with her usual artistically careful adornment 
of her person. The elder lady's heart sunk lower and lower as die 
watched her; for she had a woman's appreciation of th^ want of 
care for her appearance. ( 

She was scarcely ready when Mr. Grant came to say that the cler- 
gyman was waiting for her for the services to proceed ; but in a mo- 
ment or two she took his arm and they all went down. 

By the parlor door stood Max Crampton and Frederick Hastings, 
saying very little to each other, but drawn together by a tacit sym- 
pathy, and both waiting with an almost sickening anxiety for Emi- 
ly's appearance. As they caught sight of her face through the heavy 
black veil that shrouded it, Frederick Hastings involuntarily started 
with horror. Max's face and figure were absolutely stony in their 
repose ; but he drew his breath in that lengthened, careful way, as 
though the pain at his heart was so intense as to obstruct his breath- 
ing, or to render the effort almost intolerable. Could that be Emily 
Chester ; could those hollow eyes, with their terrible, black circlet 
around them, be the same that had flashed and brightened so be- 
witchingly at their last meeting in that very room ; could the hair 
drawn so carelessly back from the face be the same golden warea 
that had clustered and flowed so loosely around it when they had ao 
envied Mr. Chester his right to caress them ? It seemed imposabie, 
more than they could believe, that a few hours could have wrought 
such work, could have left such traces. They stood speechless in a 
sort of still horror I But Emily passed on towards her seat, uncon- 
scious of their presence and of the overwhelming love and pity with 
which their hearts ached and bled. 

The rooms were crowded with persons ; for though Mr. Chester 
was apparently too stern a man to be very much loved, except by 
his intimate friends and connections, he was universally honored and 
respected ; but Emily sat, with those hundred pitying eyes upon her, 
as cold and solitary as she had been in her midnight watch in her 
own room. 

She heard the minister's voice quite distinctly ; saying in words 
what Mr. Chester's life had spoken so much more powerfully in 
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tikms ; bat it seemed to come from some great distance, either of time 
or space, and she seemed to be catching only the echo of it. Afler 
a little while it stopped, and then there seemed to her a long pause, 
through which came the sound and sight of closing the coffin and 
canying it out She had made no effort to see the body, and she 
made none now ; she did not think of that pale corpse as her father ; 
besides, she had an intense physical horror and repulsion from Death, 
which was entirely apart from her love for her father, and utterly be- 
yond her control. She had a remote, shadowy consciousness of being 
taken to the carriage, and then, after some time, from it This time, 
it was a graveyard, and they were presently at the edge of a grave. 

Again she heard the clergyman's voice, saying, ^^ I am the resur- 
rection and the life.'* This was all she heard distinctly; for the 
words kept repeating themselves over in her brain, drowning every- 
thing else ; until she found herself again at the carriage door. 

She was about to enter with Mr. Grant's aid, when she felt her-^ 
self as«sted by an arm and hand soft and gentle in its touch as a 
woman's. There was no need for her to look up as sh6 did, to catch 
the glance of loving compassion from those beautiful dark eyes, to 
recognize her support ; but in their warm, tender light, the ice that 
had bound heart and brain suddenly dissolved into hot, burning tears. 
The rush of the thawed waters was at first terrible, and the sobs 
agonizing to hear in their convulsive violence ; agonizing indeed, to 
more than one heart that stood listening to them. Mr. Grant and 
Philip were in a state of wild dismay. Frederick Hastings was 
soothing the boy in his undemonstrative, wordless manner, and try- 
ing to make Mr. Grant understand how much better this was for 
Emily than her late petrified repose ; when he saw Mrs. Grant's look 
of all-comprehending S3rmpathy resting upon her, and instantly re- 
linquished his office of comforter, to her. He handed her into the 
carriage irith more than his usual chivalrous deference, for this was 
not only a woman, but a good woman. He hurried Mr. Grant into 
it, and, closing the door, turned hastily away ; not wishing, in his del- 
icate consideration, to be any longer than possible witness to an 
emotion which he felt to be sacred. 

During all this. Max had been standing by, to all outward appear- 
ance very calm and quiet ; but feeling, internally, as only his deep, 
strong nature could feel it, how utterly, constitutionally powerless he 
was in this, her hour of trial. At that moment he would have given 
up every earthly hope or advantage to have been able to perform, 
at the cost of any amount of suffering to himself, what Frederick 
Hastings had done ahnost involuntarily. And yet with the fdH 
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aouteness of all this npon him, so perfect was tliu man's love, so far 
beyond any pain inflicted upon him was the slightest service or com- 
fort rendered to her, that, as Frederick Hastings tnmed towards 
him, he met him and held out his hand to him, expressing hy that 
gesture an emotion which made that composed and elegant gentle- 
man flush up like a boy at receiving. They rode back to the city 
together, in almost perfect silence, but their parting was as earnestly 
friendly as it was undemonstrative. 

And Emily ? The sobs grew gradually less stifling and conviil- 

81 ve, until at last she sank into a state of low, nervous weeping, verj 
unlike the fiery flood that had at first fallen from her eyes. In this 
state she reached home ; when Mrs. Grant, like the good, motherly 
woman that she was, put her directly to bed, and nursed and com- 
forted her like a child, and, indeed, physically, she was little else at 
present. At last she sunk into that heavy, profound deep, which 
results from the perfect prostration of the whole system, and contin- 
ued in it so long that Mrs. Grant was almost alarmed ; though the 
relief of this night, in comparison with the one that had preceded it, 
was inexpressible. It was a human being with which she had now 
to deal, not a pale ghost ; and she lay down and slept by Emily's 
aide, peacefully and thankfully. 

It was bright daylight when Emily awoke, and, to Mrs. Grantfs 
astonishment, she quietly arose and began dressing. The elder 
lady had fully expected that a severe illness would be the result of 
all that the younger one had endured ; but Emily was young, and 
the springs of life reacted strongly and vigorously. Besides, it is not 
a single sudden blow that crushes permanently, but the long endur- 
ance of a heavy burden or the accumulation of small ones. 

Mrs. Grant watched her narrowly as she dressed, especially as she 
arranged her beautiful hair, and was inwardly delighted to see that 
the natural taste and care for her appearance had returned. They 
went down to the breakfast-table together, and Emily resumed her 
household duties, with only her black dress and the quiet grief in her 
face and manner showing the ordeal through which she had passed. 

Mrs. Grant went home that day, and Philip and Emily were left 
alone for a day or two, seeing no one, not even Max, though he 
called several times to inquire how she was. 

She had heard nothing of Frederick Hastings since the day of the 
foneral ; but a handful of spring violets, simply lefl at the door for 
her, were too characteristic of the giver, and had too much in com- 
mon with him, for her not to know instantly from whose kind hand 
they came. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AS soon as tlie first sliock of Mr. Chester's death was over, Max 
Crsonpton began to reflect upon this event, as he did upon all 
events, with reference to the great aim of his life. 

Would it retard or forward that ? was she nearer or farther off from 
his grasp than before ? would all this increase or shorten the length 
of his pursuit ? He could scarcely tell until he had seen her, which 
he was very anxious to do, but he thought that the late circum- 
stances would help him, bring him nearer his object. She was alone 
now, without any near male relative, and this of itself would give 
him many opportunities of serving her, of rendering himself neces- 
sary to her. Besides this, the loss of her father would leave a great 
want or void in her heart, which would naturally cry out for some- 
thing to occupy it, and Max was far too clear-sighted not to know 
the striking advantage of pleading for admittance at such a mo- 
ment. He had seen too many apparently unaccountable matches 
result from this cause not to know its value. He had seen old belles, 
after reigning for years and discarding dozens of worthy men, at last, 
when they began to grow passe^ astonish every one by marrying some 
one utterly their inferior. He had watched this constantly recurring 
circumstance, until he had learnt the law that governs it. He saw 
that in such a case it is not any attraction that the man possesses in 
himself^ but his happening to supply a great need in her nature of 
which she has just become conscious, or rather acutely conscious ; 
that, playing at this exact moment, the weakest man will win where 
the strongest has previously failed. A man of singularly minute ob- 
servation, once said to me : "I have noticed that young ladies seem 
to go through three stages of feeling with regard to matrimony. 
When they first grow up, and come out into society, they of course 
consider it the end and aim of existence ; but in a year or two they 
become indifferent, and seem to lose all care for it ; but as they grow 
to be about twenty-five, and so on, their old anxiety rejtums stronger 
than ever." Only a working of the same law. At twenty-five the 
craving for some occupation of heart and mind begins to be keenly 
ftit, to be imperative in its demands, and women unfortunately 

4* F 
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gratify it, even at the cost of making a wretched imitation and 
degradation of that true and perfect marriage which is alone blessed 
in the sight of God. 

Appreciating the advantage which circumstances had thrown in 
his way, Max valued it accordingly. As he thought of all these 
things, it was the third morning after Mr. Chester's funeral, and he 
was in his room at breakfast, for he mitigated his hotel life as much as 
poanble, by having aU his meals served in private. He sat balancing 
his teaspoon on the edge of his cup, very much as he was balancing 
his prospects ; physically eating his breakfast in a lazy, indifferent 
fashion, mentally reviewing his forces in a swift, vigilant way, as 
acute as it was silent 

He had been engaged in this manner for about an hour, when the 
servant entered with the papers and letters that the morning's mail 
had brought. Max took them and glanced over them, but found 
nothing of importance, until upon one of them he recognized his 
father's handwriting. He hastily opened and read it. It' told him 
that his father's health, which had been weak when he had last been 
in New York, had since then failed rapidly ; so much so that the doc- 
tors ordered a sea voyage immediately, and a summer at the Grerman 
baths. It asked Max to go with him, to be his companion and nurse 
upon this journey. It ended by saying that sickness and pain, away 
from home, and among strangers, would not be so hard to bear, 
so gloomy a prospect, if Max, the only one lefl him upon earth to 
love, were near him to comfort him. Would he go ? If so, he must 
be ready to start by the next week's steamer. 

Max finished the letter, and, turning to the servant, who was 
arranging the room, said, ^^ You can go, I shall not want you again." 

The man, used to implicit obedience to his master's slightest word, 
lefl the room instantly. And then Max's head sank down upon the 
table before him, and he sat there, feeling, not thinking. There was 
no need for thought, the path of duty lay straight and narrow before 
him, and he knew he must walk it, let the consequences be what 
they might. He had a sickening consciousness that he must go and 
leave all his hopes and plans, even now, just as they were brighten- 
ing, just as it seemed possible to obtain the prize for which he had 
striven so long and earnestly. His whole being rose up in protest 
against this suicide of feeling, but he knew it was useless, that the 
sacrifice must be made. If he went now, how long might he not be 
obliged to stay away; it might be months, even years before he 
could return, and what might not happen in that time. Emily might 
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eren marry some one else in the meanwhile, and the image of Fred- 
mck Hastings and the whole scene of their last meeting rose np 
before him to add to his trouble. No! let come what would she 
should never marry another human being ; he would move heaven 
and earth to prevent it. 

And, strange to say, he was impelled to this determination as much 
on her account as his own ; for with the full knowledge that she had 
not at present the slightest love for him, this man had thoroughly 
convinced himself that the very best thing for her would be a union 
with him. Who would love and care for her as he would; who 
would so minister to her lightest thought or wish; who else was 
strong enough to govern and guide such a brain; above all, with 
whom would she ever reach such a high point of growth and devel- 
opment as with him. No ! he had rather see her dead than that she 
should lower to any one else's level. And yet all this might come to 
pass while he was too far away to know of it or oppose it What 
could he do ? This duty had come to him and must be fulfilled, for 
Max was too true a man even to think of flinching where truth or 
duty was concerned, least of all when it had reference to his father, 
to whom his love, like every feeling of his nature, was deep and 
devoted. He must go ; that was fixed ; and yet this earnest passion- 
ate love for this woman constrained him to stay. No wonder he sat 
fighting himself, striving to gain self-possession and mastery over his 
own nature. Was there no help ? There seemed none, until at 
last an idea struck him. Instead of leaving her, why not, if he must 
go, at least make the efibit to take her with him. Might not the 
present time, wten she was alone, and sick and sad, be at any rate 
the most favorable time for ending all this laboring and waiting. At 
least he would see her ; and unless his cool judgment, which he knew 
no intensity of feeling had ever been able to disturb, should tell him 
that such a course would be suicidal, he would ** put it to the touch 
to win or lose it all." 

He rose to his feet, planted upon this resolution ; but the strong 
man actually trembled to feel how near to him perfect happiness or 
perfect misery might be. It required all his indomitable will to 
decide on this step, involving as it did his whole life. But he de- 
spised himself for this feeling, as cowardly, and only hardened in 
his determination. 

It was afternoon before he carried his resolution into action, and 
set out for Emily's home. As he walked thither, he might almost 
have been an automaton, so entirely did he, by an cfibrt of his iron 
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will, refrain from either thinking or feeling. He had hu fixed por- 
poee, and beyond or outside of that he was reaolutelj nnconscioiii. 
He would judge as to the feambility of its execution as oddly and 
impartially as though the event had not the slightest bearing upon 
his life or happiness. 

Upon inquiring for her at the door, the senrant, thinking die 
was in her room, went to find her, and he quietly entered the parlor 
by himself. She was there, and he stood watching her for a few 
seconds before she became conscious of his presence. She was sit- 
ting in her fayorite seat by one of the long windows, gazing into the 
deep blue sky beyond, with eyes that had something strangely 
akin to it in their clear depths. 

** Santa Emilia I** If he had said it in gay mockery before, how 
reverently he thought it now. The softened, saintly beauty of the 
face awed him as though he had been in the presence of somethii^' 
holy. This was a new phase of the beauty he adored, a new expres- 
sion in the face, every change of which he had previously thought he 
knew by heart, literally by heart And yet how humanly beautifiil 
she looked too, in her simple black dress, heightening by contrast the 
exquisite, delicate complexion, and brightening and developing the 
gold that always seemed hidden in her hair. How minutely he 
noted every point of her appearance in the single moment he 
watched her, as indeed he would have done had he been upon his 
own death-bed. 

He crossed the room, and roused her attention by pronouncing her 
name. She turned quickly, recognizing sthe voice, and the kind, 
friendly smile sprang up in her eyes and shed its li Ap^er die whole 
face. 

" Iklax, is it you ? How glad I am to see you I " 

How glad he was to see her he did not attempt to say, but sitting 
down by her only looked at her as though she were indeed the light 
of his eyes. 

"When did you come in? how long have you been standing 
here ? " 

" Only a moment. The servant told me you were up-stairs, so I 
did not expect to find you here when I came in. But I am sorry to 
have interrupted your revery ; it did not seem a S(»Towful one, to 
judge by the expression of your face.'* 

" No, not sorrowful,'* she answered, quietly, and the earnest, stead- 
fast eyes wandered back to their old resting-place. 

" What were you thinking of so intently ? " 
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'* I had been thinking of the past, and then of the future, and 
then," and her Tcnce dropped lower, ** of the end." 

The last word struck Max like a physical blow. 

** You must not think of such things,*' he exclaimed, hurriedly ; 
** think of the present ; you will be better and happier for it." 

^ Yes, I know that is true, and I have thought of it." 

*' What have you thought ; what are you going to do ? " he asked, 
earnestly. 

^* ^y duty, I hope ; whatever I may find that to be, and it is never 
Tery £ar oiS* if we will take the trouble to look for it. Besides, I 
have still Philip to love and take care of." 

** But who will take care of you ? " 

** First, I shall try to take care of myself, and then," she ex- 
claimed, her voice growing low and thrilling with the high, firm 
£iith within her, ^the good Grod is above all things 1" 

** No, not sorrowful." She had spoken truly. 

The hope and determination with which Max had entered the* 
room, and which had since been gradually expiring, gave up 4he 
ghost- at this sentence. 

^ And this," he thought, in bitter scorn of himself, " this is the wo- 
man whom I thought it probable I should find needing my love and 
assistance, who might accept it fix)m necessity. Fool that I was, to 
£uicy that a human being in full possession of herself and her trust 
in God could ever need human assistance towards happiness and 
peace. Further off, higher above me than ever. There is no hope ; 
I must go alone." 

"I have come to bid you good-by," he said, presently. 

"Good-by," she cried, with astonbhed concern, "what do you 
mean ? " - 

"I mean I am going to Europe." 

*^ Groing to Europe ! " she again echoed. The hand involuntarily 
stretched towards him, and the troubled look in her eyes, were 
hard to bear with composure; though he was too clear-sighted to 
gather any vain hope from this unwillingness to part from her old 
friend or to confound it in the slightest degree with love. It was a 
few seconds before he gained breath to say, " Yes, I must go." 

** O Max, I am very sorry 1" she returned. 

As before. Max made no effort to express his feeling. 

•* But why must you go ? " she continued, " is it for pleasure ? " 

M < For pleasure ' 1 Goo(l heavens, no 1 " he exclaimed, vehemently. 
** I go because I hikve no choice in the matter." 
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" Why ? " she asked. 

" I heard fi*om my father this morning," he rejoined ; ** he has been 
so ill all this winter that the doctors have prescribed trayelling and the 
Grerman baths for him. He wrote, asking me to accompany him." 

" Ah, I see now. And you go, of course." 

" Of course," he echoed. 

**• True to yourself and to duty, as you always are, Max," she said, 
gently. 

" Hush I " he answered, hastily ; " I don't deserve your praise ; I 
have not made this sacrifice generously, or with a good grace." 

** But you have made it" 

** Because there was no alternative." 

" But, Max," she suggested, presently, as the fact struck her that 
his manner had made her look upon the necessity for his departure 
as a heavy cross to him, when in reality she saw no reason why it 
should be viewed in that light, — " but. Max, it will not be very hard 
for you to go, as you have very little to leave. You take with you 
the -person you care most for," ("If this were only true," thought 
Max,) " and, besides, you like Europe and European society." 

Again he was silent, making no opposition to her statement. Un- 
less he could tell her all, it was worse than useless to say anything. 

" When do you leave ? " she asked, breaking the pause which fol- 
lowed her remark. / 

" I shall start for New York to-morrow morning." 

« So soon?" 

" Yes, so soon." 

He had determined she should write to him when he was gone, 
but l^ow to make her promise was the question. He concluded, at 
last, that, instead of asking it as a favor, and so suggesting the possi- 
bility of a refusal, he would speak of it as an arrangement too set- 
tled to require further attention. 

" I shall write to you as soon as I get to England," he remarked, 
quietly. 

He got what he wanted, a simple acquiescence. 

" And you will answer punctually, of course." 

Again an affirmative, and that point was gained. To judge by his 
manner, it seemed to him one of very small importance, but he in- 
wardly sang hymns of victory. He had still this means of influ- 
encing her, and he could trust himself to use it ; he would carry oat 
his likeness to St. Paul, and make his letters weighty and powerfid. 
He considered it best to change the subject of conversation. 
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" You will still live in Baltimore, I suppose ? ** 

" Yes, it will be better for Philip, I think." 

" But for yourself? Have you no preference in the matter ? " 

" Certainly not in favor of staying. I neither like enough nor am 
enough liked in this city for it to afford any very strong attractions 
for me," she added, a little bitterly. 

" Then you would not be very sorry to leave it." 

" Except for Philip's sake, — no." 

Philip again. Max's old idea, that the boy might, perhaps, be the 
strongest motive power he could bring to bear upon her came back 
to him. 

" Then I shall continue to direct to you here, until you write me 
something to the contrary." 

« Certainly." 

<' I shall not be surprised to hear that you have changed your resi- 
dence," he still persisted. 

** Why ? " was the slightly astonished reply. 

'* It is possible that you may have changed more than that before 
I see you again. I may find you under another name when I come 
back," he rejoined, forcing himself to put his worst fear in words, to 
gain an object he had in view. 

'* As I have often told you, I shall never marry, if that is what you 
mean," she answered, steadily. 

" You don't know what you may do," he returned, almost sternly. 
" It IS idle to talk of what we would do under totally different feel- 
ings and circumstances. It is almost as impossible for us to antici- 
pate or account for our actions ii^ different states of mind and body 
as for those of another distinct individual." 

** Well, I will qualify my assertion, and say, that is my present view 
of the subject ; but I don't think either time or circumstances will 
change it." 

^ We shall see. But, at any rate, make me one promise." 

"First, tell me what it is. You certainly can't expect me to 
promise in the dark," she answered, with a slight laugh. 

" Promise me, that whenever you marry you will let me know, 
long enough beforehand, to be at your wedding." In this case, he 
thought, it caft never be irrevocably finished without my knowledge, 
and it will go hard but I stop it. 

** A very unnecessary promise. Max," she answered, shaking her 
head. 

" But make it, at all events." 
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« Well, 1 do." 

«♦ Seriously ? " 

" Yes, senoosly ; but I think you will find me waiting in my old 
place when you come again." 

As she spoke he took her hand, and the movement naturally mada 
her look up. As she caught sight of his face, and before either he 
or she were quite conscious of what she was doing, she snatched her 
hand from his grasp and sat before him with an expresaon in her 
eyes that gave Max a sensation as though she had actually struck 
him. He had looked at her with the old Mephistophelean smile on 
his face, and her whole nature started up in fierce disgust and revolt 
against it. The fundamental antagonism of their natures asserted 
itself even now, when they were parting, it might be forever. Max 
looked at her, and understood, and clenched his teeth at the sight. 
He could have crushed her to death in one wild, pasaonate embrace 
of mingled love and hatred, if he had had the power. A moment 
after she realized what she had done, and deeply repented it, espe- 
cially under the circumstances ; she was mad and wicked thus to 
pain and insult her faithful friend, when, possibly, she might never 
see him again. She held out her hand resolutely to him, as she said, 
**• You must not go yet " ; he was standing, and she, little knowing 
the iron purpose within him which led him to endure all things, 
thought he would leave instantly. " You have not said good-by to 
Philip ; he would be dreadfully disappointed if you went away with- 
out his seeing you.*' 

She was doing what women always do under similar circumstan- 
ces, catching at any excuse to keep him under her influence, until 
she could succeed in removing the impression of her own action. He 
took her hand just as though it were the first time in his life that 
he had done so, and she were his most ordinary acquaintance. 

** I will go and call him," she continued, and passed instantly out 
of the room to do so, leaving him no alternative but to wait her re- 
turn; which he did, standing exactly where she lefb him, moving 
neither face nor figure. He could not afford to abate one iota of his 
rigid self-control ; time enough for that, and for what he well knew 
would follow it, when he was once more alone with himselfl He did 
not have long to wait, for she came back almost unmediately with 
Philip dashing on before her. 

** Mr. Crampton," he cried, as, in his excitement, he seized hold of 
him, " are you really going away, as Emily says ? ** 

" Yes, PhiUp, really." 
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" O, wliat makes you go ; doD't you like to stay here with us ? *• 

"Like to stay here with us|M the words thrilled through him; 
eren at this moment he felt that the pain and doubt and anger of 
this love were a thousand times more precious to him than any joy 
which heaven or earth could offer him apart from it. 

** We can't always do what we like, Philip ; we must sometimes 
do what we must," he replied, rather less stonily than he had at first 
spoken. 

"Why, I thought grown-up gentlemen always did what they 
pleased ; I did n't know anybody could ever tell them that they 
must do anything. Nobody shall tell me so, anyhow, when I get to 
be a man." 

** But suppose you have to tell yourself so ; do you think it will be 
much more than a change of masters ? " 

This shot considerably over Philip's head, and after puzzling his 
brain for a few moments, to find out what Mr. Crampton could pos- 
sibly mean, he gave it up, and began talking of what interested him 
much more. 

" Are you going to take Carlo with you ? " he asked. 

•* O, of course ; Carlo and I are inseparable." 

" I wish I was Carlo," sighed the boy. 

"Why," laughed Max; "because you would like to go with 
me?" 

"Yes." 

" Why don't you go, then ? If you will perform your part of 
our contract I will certainly fiilfil mine," Max rejoined, catching 
at the suggestion in spite of his better sense, which told him its use- 
lessness. 

" Do you mean my promising to make Emily go with us? " 

" Yes." 

" O, Emily, do go, please go I " exclaimed the boy, eagerly, throw- 
ing his arms around her, and striving by all manner of caresses to 
carry his point 

Although Max knew perfectly well what her reply must be, he 
could not help waiting for it with a painful eagerness, even while he 
despised himself for such weakness ; but he saw instantly, by the 
unembarrassed amusement of her smile, that she took his remark in 
its Ughtest sense, merely as a good-natured effort to humor Philip. 

" I can't go just yet, Philip," she returned ; " but perhaps one of 
these days, when you are a man, and old enough to travel and take 
care of me, we will go together." 
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" How long will it be before then ; how old must I be ? " he de- 
manded. 

^ That wiDt depend upon yourself; some boys are men at eighteen, 
and some are never men.'* 

" Then I '11 be a man at sixteen," he announced, conclusively ; be- 
coming unconsciously Napoleonic in his determination ; and letting 
go his hold of his sister he drew himself up with great dignity and 
composure, as though even now he quite felt the responsibility of his 
position. 

"But, Philip, this is n't fair; it's a regular desertion of me," re- 
monstrated Max; "what becomes of our bargain of all going to- 
gether ? " 

" O, you see," returned the boy, quite smoothly, " when we are 
ready, we can just tell you we are going, and you can come too." 

" Well, that is a rather better provision for me than I thought you 
were going to make," replied Max, laughing. " But then, with this 
arrangement, both you and I will have to wait so long." 

" But you said you would wait," stated Philip, argumentatively. 

"That seems to be my part in relation to most things," he re- 
turned, with sudden bitterness, neither words nor manner addressed 
to the child. " I seem scarcely to have done anything ^se in life." 

" * They also serve who only stand and wait.'" It was l!mily who 
spoke, and looking into that true, earnest face, he gained fresh 
strength and courage for the battle of life. Courage, Max Cramp- 
ton ! The battle is not yet over ; strong will and brain may yet con- 
quer over all obstacles, as they have done before. So he thought, 
and vowed they should. 

But it was growing harder and harder to leave, and he felt that, if 
it went on much longer, even his self-possession must falter. He 
almost wished he had gone while her angry mood had lasted ; but 
then he would have lost that last look and sentence, for which no 
price of suffering was too great. He felt he had better go now» 
while he was still strong enough. 

" You will think of me sometimes, while I am gone, won't you, 
Philip ? " he asked, addressing his question singularly, but meaning 
it plurally. 

" O yes, and Carlo too," returned the child, solemnly. 

Max made a decided grimace at this equality of sentiment, which 
granted rather more than he had asked for. 

"Philip's canine devotion is certainly not very flattering to his 
merely human acquaintances," laughed Emily. " I really believe ha 
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would look upon any one'e calling him a dog quite in the light of a 
compliment" 

The boy could n't imagine* what made Max shrug his shoulders, 
and Emily laugh so ; but went on with perfect good faith, " You '11 
take care of him and bring him safe home, won't you, Mr. Cramp- 
ton?" 

" Really, Philip," exclaimed Emily ; " you are too bad. Suppose 
YOU were first to ask Mr. Crampton to take care of himself and 
bring hunself safely home. Don't you think that would be better ? " 

^ Ask me, yourself," interposed Max, quickly. << I should like to 
go away with such a commission from you. I should like to feel that 
I were valuable enough to you for you to give it." 

*'Max, how can you talk so, when you know that my kindest 
wishes alwa3rs go with you," she returned, almost reproachfully, hurt 
at this Ught estimate of her friendship. 

" Do they go with me now ? " 

" Now, and alwa3rs." 

^ Good-by 1 " he exclaimed, abruptly, not daring to trust himself 
for another second; and before she could even return his farewell, 
he was gone. 

She was too well accustomed to Max's ways to be either surprised 
or hurt at this ; but she sat down by the fire, feeling very lonely and 
desolate. This parting seemed to open her wounds and make them 
bleed afresh ; and soon tears began to fall, — tears which, if Max had 
seen or known of them, would have been to him as the drop of cold 
water for which the rich man prayed in his torment. 

But he knows nothing of even this faint degree of comfort, as he 
sits through the long night in the silence of his own room, with the 
Tolcano which has raged concealed within him, now bursting forth 
axkd overwhelming him with its fiery torrent. But through and 
above all this wild agony and unrest shone his immutable purpose, 
fixed and clear, just as the quiet stars shine above the clouds and 
storms which cover and seem to annihilate them. 

By the next night Max was in New York with his father, talking 
80 cheerily and hopefully of their intended journey, that Mr. Cramp- 
ton — upon whom his son's ^presence always had the effect of the 
fountflun of youth — grew stronger before his eyes. Instead of a 
dreary pursuit of health, as he had previously regarded it, it seemed 
gradually to transform itself, under Max's influence, into a delightful 
pleasure excursion. They talked over their old European pleasures 
and .reminiscences, until Mr. Crampton grew really excited on the 
subjecti and anxious to start. 
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" By the way, Max, where have you been since you were here 
last fall ? ** asked his father, incidentally ; for he had a general idea 
that his son spent his time chiefly as another gentleman is currently 
reported to do, in going to and fro in the earth, and in walking up and 
down in it. 

" In Baltimore." 

" AU the time ? * 

"Yes." 

" Why, what on earth could you have found to entertain yourself 

"^ with there for so long a time ? " was the next astonished inquiry ; for 

Mr. Crampton, as a mixture of European and New-Yorker, looked 

upon Baltimore as rather a small provincial town, where things must 

necessarily be rather slow. 

" O, I found some people there that I liked, so I stayed," was the 
careless reply. ** They were not many, to be sure," he continued; 
**but of course I could n't ask a higher ransom for any city than that 
offered for Sodom and Gomorrah. Ten really congenial persons 
would redeem any city, of any possible population, in my eyes." 

" I should think you would be exceedingly lucky to discover the 
ten within your own circle," responded his father, gayly ; " but we will 
make up for any ennui which either you or I have suffered, when we 
once get abroad." 

And the conversation dropt off into another channel ; Mr. Cramp- 
ton looking upon this Baltimore residence merely as one of his son's 
whims, and Max made no sign to the contrary. As they parted 
for the night, he said, " God bless you, my son, I had not believed 
there was so much happiness left me in life," and turned off to- 
wards his room, perfectly satisfied, little dreaming of the heavy cross . 
he had given that son to bear. 

The next week they were sailing upon the broad Atlantic ; Max 
tending his father with a care and devotion the root of which was a 
desperate resolve to keep alive the only being on earth who reall7 
loved him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE morning of Max's departure from Baltimore Emily sat in 
her room making a listless attempt at sewing ; but the hands 
rested yerj often idly in her lap, as she thought and wondered how 
she should ever become accustomed to his absence. He had been 
8o intimately connected with all her thoughts and occupations, that 
it seemed almost impossible to continue them without him. The old, 
familiar work would seem strange without the usual guiding hand. 
She felt her girl-world was broken up, had passed away forevef , and 
her foot was on the threshold of a new phase of life. She almost 
shuddered as she wondered what it would bring forth ; life looked so 
strange and untried before her, especially now, when she must fight 
the battle, and win or lose it alone, depending only upon her own 
resources. She litde knew how long or how weary that conflict was 
to be. 

But her thoughts on the subject were interrupted by a serrant's 
coming in and saying, ^' There is a gentleman down-stairs who wants 
to see yon, Miss Emily," at the same time handing her a card, upon 
which she recognized the name of the lawyer who usually had charge 
of her fother^s legal affairs. She went down to the parlor immedi- 
at^y. 

As she entered, a rather elderly gentleman rose and bowed, — a bow 
which began in mere ordinary civility, but which ended, as he gained 
a full view of her appearance, with that indescribable accentuation 
of deference which is the homage invariably and involuntarily ren- 
dered to a young and handsome woman. 

** Miss Chester, I presume,'' the gentleman remarked 

Emily bowed. 

** And this is Mr. Wilson," she said, glancing at the card which she 
still held in her hand. 

It being the^entleman's turn to bow, he did so. 

" I called to see you this morning on business," he continued. 

Emily took a seat, and motioned him to follow her example. 

" You are aware that I was your father's legal adviser, I suppose," 
he went on to say, when he had obeyed her direction. 
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" Yes," she said, " she was aware of it* 

*' I am the executor named in the will." 

So Mr. Grant had told her. 

Mr. Wilson grew very uncomfortable, and scarcely knew what to 
say next; he had come on an exceedingly unpleasant errand, much 
more so than he had previously realized. He had looked upon it as 
a mere matter of business, but now, when it came to the actual per- 
formance, his courage began to falter. To feel obliged coolly to tell 
that bright young girl that her whole earthly resources were gone, 
that henceforth her own exertions were all she could look to for sup- 
port, made him feel like a positive ogre ; and yet it was this that 
duty imperatively commanded him to do. 

** Well," thought he, ** as there is no help for it, the sooner it is all 
told and over the better for all parties." 

^ It was generally supposed. Miss Chester, that your father left a 
large fortune, but I am very sorry, on your account, to say that it is 
not so. The truth is, he had involved himself rather deeply by some 
of his philanthropic schemes ; besides which, he had been speculating 
largely in the last year, and it will swallvw up his whole estate to 
pay the debts thus incurred," he added, hastily, wishing to get the 
worst told as quickly as possible. And having done so, he looked 
anxiously to see the effect of his announcement. 

The blow came suddenly, but Emily bore it bravely, without the 
slightest perceptible flinching. 

" Upon my word," thought the lawyer, inmiensely relieTed bj the 
total absence of hysterics, and any other scenic demonstrations, ^^tiiis 
young person has uncommon pluck. I wonder how many men would 
stand such news as firmly. I wonder what is going on behind that 
steady face." 

" Will the estate be large enough to pay all the debts against it, 
and leave my father's name- and credit free fix)m reproach?" she 
asked, quietly, after a few moments' pause, all the stem, intense pride 
of the woman's nature speaking out in the question. 

" Entirely," he replied ; " as nearly as I could judge from so hasty 
an examination there will even, I think, be a small surplus ; not very 
large, but still something to rely upon. At least, my dear young 
lady, you may depend upon my strongest efforts to gain it for 
you," he continued, with a real kindly earnestness ; for her bravery 
interested him, and roused his admiration both as a man and a 
lawyer. 

" Thank you," she returned, gratefully. 
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'< If your father liad lived to mature and carry out bis plans, he 
would probably have made a great deal o£ money by these very 
speculations, through which, in the present state of affairs, he has 
lost nearly everything. I have suspected for some time that he was 
▼enturing rather far, but I had no idea of the full extent until I came 
to wind up his affairs. As soon as I had fully examined the matter, 
I thought it right that you should know the truth inmiediately." 

** Yes, I had much rather know the whole truth at once,*' she re- 
jconed. 

" So I judged. But I won't detain you any longer this morning, 
MiflB Chester," said the gentleman, rising to take leave, ** I shall see 
you again as soon as there is anything definitely settled in this mat- 
ter. If I can be of any assistance to you in your plans for the future 
I assure you it would give me great pleasure. Recollect I have some 
daim upon you in this matter, as your father's friend and executor," 
he added, kindly. 

" I am very much oUiged to you," she replied. 

*^ Wait imtil I have given you some cause to feel obliged," he said, 
pleasantly, and, bidding km good morning, took his departure. 

He was gone ; but Emily sii^ just where he had left her, thinking, 
probably for the first time in her life, — a very different state of mind 
from the dreamy speculations she had previously called by that 
name. For the first time the practical responsibility of providing for 
the Inread-and-butter cares of life came home to her. Her father, 
like almost all fathers, had always represented to her a species of 
Aladdin's lamp, and to ** ask Papa " (those words, magical in all 
househdids) had been equivalent to rubbing the lamp, and attended 
generally with the same results. His consent or denial had been 
the only gauge of practicability she had ever known ; but now the 
practicability would lie in the measure of her own exertion, and she 
must be her own lesser Providence. 

But, strange to say, the view of her future life, which a few hours 
before, when it had lain aimlessly and indefinitely before her, had 
depressed her, now, when it represented an earnest, severe struggle, 
roused and excited her. She had longed for independence, and here 
surely was a chance for it, though in a different form fh)m that in 
which she had asked it. Here at least was an aim, a purpose in life, 
and the great forces within her, which had always hungered and 
tiiirsted for employment and action, started up and sang triumph at 
the prospect The loss of money was a small trial to her, caring for 
it| as she did, only so far as it was a necessity ; her pride being of too 
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intenM and personal a character to baTe any connection with the 
matter ; and aha was not a&dd of actual want, ehe could easily work 
and support both Philip and hereelf ; othen had dona it before her, 
why not she ? there was alwaj's naed and payment in the world for 
good, honeit labor. 

" Ah, my dear old friend," she eud, as she went to her piano and 
opened it for the first time since her father's death, and ran her &a- 
gen over the keys, " we have ipent many hours together for pleaa- 
ure ; now we will see what can be done for duty." 

What had previously been the plaoaure of her life should now 
become its business, and music be literally her comibrt and support 
She was glad of this, she was glad to thipk that the work <^ her life 
should be to t«ach that which she moat lofed, that it was a sonl-ex- 
altjng, not soul-crushing labor, to which she would be bound. The 
more she thought of her loss of fortnne, the less she was diqioaed to 
look upon it in the light of a calamity ; take away the imagiaaiy tar- 
rvrs, and sorely there was nothbg so very dreadiid in the reality ; at 
least, nothing that could not be vanquilbtt if resolutely faced and 
fought. If she were only strong eno<|^^^Qgb^ the battle and con- 
quer, if health and strength and finsBMMf -pd^^ose would only hold 
out to the end. But she was far loo yoMgMd too vigorously alive 
to have any real fear on these poitita, to appreciate lliu danger tu be 
apprehended fiom their failure. It is only after we have tried and i 
tailed, after ne have been in the school of that bitter teacher. Expe- 
rience, that we learn truly to judge of the strength of the obstal^ 
and foes life forces us to encouoter, that we lesm to look npon ^os- 
uble, even probable defeat, as one <:^ the chances wlseh must bel 
calculated. Early youth is triumphant; it has no fcar of any con-[ 
flict, as it has no doubt of the issue ; as it looks towards the future, I 
all its efforts to come seem successes, all its battles vii^torica. | 

So Emily Chester, in viewing the life before her, gave little room 
to the thought of the possibility of defeat; her enthusiastic nature 
was too much kindled at this opportunity for development and inde- 
pendence to think for more than a moment of anything but the 
bright side of the question. No young knight of chivalry, riding 
forth to do battle for God and his lady-love, was ever fuller of high 
hope and enthusiasm than was this girl as she prepared to go forth 
upon her career of earning her daily bread. A career not apfiar- 
ently very exalted in the outward view of it, but so to her, know- 
ing, as she did, that any work, when it becomes duty, grows noble. 
She knew the truth of dear old George Herbert's words, — 
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** A Bervant with thia olaoBe 

Makes drndgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 

Hakes that and fh' action fine." 

Ahy finend, the world, the flesh, and the Devil contmue through 
all ages, while bravery and chivalry still go out to meet them, though 
in manifold guises. 

The unwonted sound of the piano had drawn Philip to the parlor, 
and as she saw liim, Emily recollected that he must be told of the 
change in their circumstances. 

** Come here, Philip,'' she said ; " I have something to tell you." 

«What is it?" asked the boy, as he came and leant upon her 
shoulder, a support which her sitting position rendered irresistibly 
convenient ; for he was no exception to what really seems a law in 
the nature of children, that they must have something to lean upon, 
if required to stand still for five minutes. 

"Is it bad news, Emily?" inquired the boy, rather apprehen- 

dvely. jMR^k. 

'* I don't know ^lflHH|R^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ not," said she, smiling, 
for she knew she cc M BKjBBiM^ think as she did about it. 

<« Do you call it s^^ypu the next question, asked with a keen 
examination of her face. 

The answer came clearly and decidedly, and Philip was 

led ; his faith in his sister was entire. 

I, and tell me what it is." 

Twere to tell you that in future you and I must try to 

)urselves ; that, instead of being rich, we are now poor, 

and d^p^eam the money we are to live on ; would you be very 

Borry? 

The boy said nothing, but stood looking at her earnestly, with 
a blank, troubled expression of countenance. His ideas of pov- 
erty were chiefly derived from the little ragged children who came 
to the door begging for cold meat, and that race of old women who 
afifect street comers and palsy, and certainly neither occupation 
afiforded a very enlivening prospect for either Emily or himself. 

*' Why, Philip, Jt is not so very dreadful," laughed his sister, as she 
saw and understood the look in his face. *^ We will only have to 
live in a much smaller house, and give up a great many things to 
which' we have been accustomed, but which we can do very well 
without Then I shall teach music and get enough money for every- 
thing we want, and we can be very happy, my darling, if we choose." 

!» o 
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" Certwnly we can," returned the child, eagerly, very mnch re- 
lieved by this statement of the case. ^ I thooght, at first, you meant 
really poor," he continued, with explanatory emphasis on the word. 

** * Give a poor dog a bone,' is what you expected to be saying 
soon, I suppose," exclumed Emily, gayly. *< No, it has not come 
to that yet, and I am not a£raid it will, so long as health and strength 
last." 

*' And I will be a man one of these days, and then I can wmic and 
support both of us." 

** Yes, my darling ; but in the mean time we will try what can be 
done by teaching. By the way, Philip," she continued, merrily, 
*( going to Europe is one of the things we will have to give up." 

** O, well, we can do without it; it won't kill us to stay at home." 

" That is right, my boy," said Emily, looking at him with proud, 
loving eyes ; '* if you think of all privations in that way, you will not 
find them very hard to bear. The great things after all, my dear, 
will be to be brave and true, and recollect that God helps those 
who help themselves." 

** And we will help ourselves, won't 

" Yes, we will try," 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE house and furniture were to be sold immediately, with the 
rest of Mr. Chester's property ; so Emily and Philip were to 
leave it as soon as possible. Mr. Grant had rented a small house in 
a pleasant part of the city for them ; a very bird-cage of a house, 
but, as Emily gayly UAd him, the birds who were to live in it would 
not sing any the less merrily for that. 

She was busHy employed during several days in superintending 
the removal and arrangement of the small part of the furniture she 
had concluded to retain. Besides her piano and books (her own 
personal property) th ere wa s her father's arm-chair, and the work- 
stand at which she cj^^^k^^ct seeing her mother sit and sew, as 
she taught her to rc^H^^^kher stories, chiefly out of the Bible or 
Pilgrim's Progress, ^^^^^^^^njamin and Samuel, and Christ 
blessing little childrei^^BHne to her living realities, and Mr. Great- 
irsonal bene&ctor. Perhaps, in her own life-struggle, her 
>llections of poor Christian, and his battle and victory, 
her not unfrequently. Then there was the lounge 
fisither had lain, the night before his death ; she could 
)ld to strangers. These things had little value to oth- 
inac worth, but to her they were precious. In this way 
>r of her new house looked pleasantly familiar and home- 
like, furnished, as it was, with the relics of her old home. 

At last all the preparations were finished, and they werectf^ enlflr 
their new house permanently upon the next morning. 

It was now Friday night ; the week had been a trying, fati g i iug 
one to Emily, and this was the last night they were to spend m. 
their old house, where they had both been bom, and from which 
both father and mother had passed to their better home. 

" Come, Philip," said his sister, " let us go and bid good-by to the 
dear old rooms." 

But the desolation of the half-dismantled apartments through 
which they passed, and, most of all, their father's room, where the 
ghost of that terrible morning seemed to rise up before them, soon 
sent them back, chilled and weary in mind and body, to the fire in 
the one from which they had started. 
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They sat by it a long while in silence, until Fhilip dropped aslenqp^ 
and Emily, taking her Bible, began reading to herself that chaptw 
to which we all turn instinctively in sorrow, where the Divine voice 
says, ** Let not your hearts be troubled," and tells us of the Father^s 
house, with its many mansions. And so closed the last hours of the 
old life. A new life and new surroundings from to-morrow was 
her thought; that she might have strength for it, her hope and 
prayer. 

But in the fresh spring sunshine of the next morning, both her 
present and future brightened, and she and Philip took possesidon of 
their new residence in quite a flood of high spirits. The novelty 
of the change excited and amused them ; predisposed as they were, 
constitutionally, to perceive the ridiculous side of everything, the 
very size of the place, so unlike anything to which they had been 
accustomed, had something comic to them in it. 

''Well, I suppose everything has its advantages, even a small 
house in contradistinction to a large o ne,'* sai d Emily, as she came 
into the tiny parlor ; '' for instance, ifJ|^^^^^were any larger, we 
should not have Mr. Swiveller's ^^nHSH^V apartment, *• a fine 
view of over the way,' in such P^rfkelHSMJwl parts of it." 

'' And then we won't have to getvpUHr anything. Just lode 
here 1 I can sit by the fire and reach the books on the tab||Mn the 
middle of the room," returned Fhilip, tilting his chair ^^t^m^J 
in illustrating his remarks. 

" If you don't take care you will have to * get up' 
his sister rejoined, laughing. 

'^ Emily, I think your piano will about- fill the back PH^^con- 
tinned Fhil^, consideratively viewing that diminutive ap2 

^ O no, there will be room for you and a good many other things." 

** Then the walls will have to stretch or break." 

^ Well, in that case the front room will still be left for you to emi- 
gMte to, and you can fit it up as your special domain, and play Bob- 
inson Crusoe, monarch of all you survey in it, if you choose." 

Fhilip accepted the arrangement as a good provisa 

They spent the whole day in arranging things exactly as they 
liked them, especially the small articles, such as books, flowers, orna- 
ments, &c. ; in fact, changing a house into a home. 

The Sabbath calm of the next morning was a true rest to the 
body and soul of Emily Chester ; she and Fhilip remained at home 
during the morning, remembering the Sabbath day and keeping it 
holy with good, true thoughts and feelings ; a quiet, still time ; bat 
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who knows what strengCh for the conflicts of life is born of such 
rest. In the afternoon Emily proposed they should go to church, 
and, Philip willingly acceding, they started for the church where 
they had worshipped so often with their father. 

But if this Sabbath day found Emily Chester peacefully happy, it 
found Frederick Hastings anything else. He was in a state of mind 
and body which, I suppose, comes to us all at times, but which, more 
particularly, belongs to women and men of his peculiar tempera- 
ment, — a nervous restlessness, an utter weariness of himself and 
eTCfryihing around him. 

He longed to be out in the country, under the green trees and 
npon the broad fields of our mother earth, alone with God and Na- 
ture; or with some strong, congenial human nature which would 
both soothe and strengthen him ; some heart too wise and tender and 
true to feel anything but loving pity for sufferings, which, to those 
who have never felt them are purely imaginary, but to those who 
know their power, only too real. He felt the need of some one who 
would realize for hiMflprieg Lamb's *^ sympathetic solitude,'' to 
whmn he could be MrHendoiuily unreasonable as he chose, without 
the least fear of ml^Kli^Hon ; he longed for some outward influ- 
ence, some good angel to deliver him fi*om this wretched state. The 
floweirai the hand of a child who was passing seemed to tantalize 
^nttnt taste of a draught for which he was thirsting. He was 
the street in a mechanical, dogged way, with a dull, 
lution to bear it just as long as it was to be borne, 
opposite the old church to which his visits had grown 
rer since his boyhood. It was long before the hour of 
service, 'i&d the quiet solitude of the place struck him as the very 
change and relief he wanted. He went in and sat down among the 
empty pews. 

Although we know that the kingdom of God is within us, there is 
an involuntary feeling of sacredness connected with the humblest 
building dedicated to His service. The place where prayer is wont 
to be made is truly consecrated, if, among the multitude of words, 
one humble, sincere petition has gone up from it before the throne 
of God. Frederick Hastings felt all this, the influence of the time 
and place, in a degree unintelligible to a coarser organization. His 
restlessness seemed to £ule away before the stillness of eternity. 
Boyish recollections came back to him of the long hours he had 
spent in those pews, listening to sermons, the greater part of which 
were in an unknown language to him; but through all of them 
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ran a spirit of true Christianitj to which his heart and cmuN^eaiB 
answered as the human heart and conscience answer only to tnrtli. 
As he thought of these things which endure forever, all earCfalj pain 
and suffering grew light and trivial by the contrast, and the harden 
which had been upon him when he entered seemed to have lort its 
weight. He sat there a long while, growing gradually into a happier, 
healthier state of feeling, until the church be^an to fill yrith the con- 
gregation for the afternoon service, when hU true worship and ser- 
Tice being over, he rose to go out 

As he turned to do so, he saw a tall figure with heavy, black 
draperies come up the aisle. His heart sensibly quickened its beat 
as he recognized Emily Chester. It was the first time he had seen 
her ance he had helped her into the carriage on the day of her 
father's funeral, having always missed her when he called, in the 
confusion between her new home and her old. 

As she walked on, many curious and rather sympathizing eyes 
were turned upon her ; but, as they saw the steady composure of 
the fiice under the black veil, the sympujj^died out, and people 
shrugged their shoulders, and repeated, £r\bout the thousandth 
time, *^ What a strange girl that Emily flMl^ is ! " She came and 
took her seat within two or three pews of Frederick Hastings (who 
upon seeing her had immediately reseated himself), but unoonacioua 
of his vicinity ; for they were so placed, that, although he CoAd see 
her distinctly, he was rather out of her range of vision. 

And he sat and watched her earnestly, reading m\ 
a book, the result of the last two weeks. He saw 
passed from girlhood to womanhood ; that the face had gtfMl im- 
mensely in depth and power ; that a great division of her nature, 
previously undeveloped, had been awakened and brought into action. 
There had been a battle with grief, but it was the composure of vic- 
tory over herself that he read in the serene brow. Yes, she had 
come out of this struggle nobly, worthier of his admiration ; of what 
he thought his love, than ever. It made him feel nobler himself to' 
be the fnend of that grandest human spectacle, — men or women 
true to themselves. 

The service began, and he heard the text given out ^ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in time of trouble." Thoae 
words, vital now as when first spoken, annihilate time, and make us 
feel, that, in spite of the long ages between us, David, king over Israel, 
is still a man, and consequently our brother. But the sermon was dim 
and indistinct to him, reading, as he did, a far higher translation of 
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the taxt in tlie face before him. The peaceful trtut expressed there 
was a more powerful testimony to this refuge and strength than any 
spoken word could have been. To those able to receive it, does not 
every noble face preach a sermon, perhaps the highest given us ? To 
Frederick Hastings this woman's face came, this Sabbath day, as a 
true Gospel, glad tidings, rousing and answering to that which was 
highest in him, as it is in all men, the element of true reverence, of 
religion, which underlies all real greatness. To everything holy, 
wherever he recognized the Divine element, even dimly, he gave 
hmnble, awe-struck reverence. The faculty of worship was, in his 
character, developed to a rare strength and nobleness, making those 
who knew him, who were worthy enough themselves to appreciate 
and recognize the divineness of this trait, 'realize the expression, 
^little lower than the angels"; for what is the employment of the 
angels in Heaven, of singing praise to God, before his throne, but an 
mfinite extension of this reverence and homage paid to Divinity on 
earth ? It was to this part of his character that Emily Chester gave 
her intensest respect and admiration, tinctured sometimes with even 
a deeper, holier feeling ; it was to this that he owed his oneness with 
her; even, at times, klMiperiority over her. His very lack of what 
we usually term strength, forgetting that all ability is strength, ena- 
bled him to rise to a greater height, to breathe a rarer atmosphere, 
than most men are conscious of. No wonder Emily Chester was 
his tiMr fiiend, for she was cognizant of his nobleness through her 



they sit in that old church, two human beings, apart 
fipom -iMh other, apart from the semblances around them, united by 
receiving and feeling God's truth. Verily, a Sabbath day's journey 
fir both of them. 

The service ended, and the congregation began to pass out. 

As Emily came down the aisle the people turned aside to let her 
pass, without attempting to speak to her ; even those who had known 
her fiiom her childhood ; not doing so from any particular ill-will, 
but from an uncomfortable sensation that she did not need them, 
that she could do without them ; a feeling she had always inspired in 
general society, and which is apt to be resented with dislike, as she 
was soon to realize. 

As she passed the threshold Frederick Hastings stepped to her 
side. She looked up with quick recognition and pleasure, but gave 
him no audiUe welcome ; indeed, neither spoke for a long while, as 
they walked on through the delicious spring air, until he said : <* Did 
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it ever strike you that the sunshine seems to acquire a softness, a 
tranquillizing influence on the Sabbath, which belongs to no other 
day ? Of course it is an imagination, but the power of it comes 
over me very strongly at times." 

Her face changed into quick, answering expresfflon before she 
said : ** I thought that feeling was confined to women and poets. Do 
you recollect Motherwell's * Summer Sabbath Noon,' and the expres- 
sion in it, — 

' in this quiet loveliness 
We own that love and power, 

Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flower' ? 

Such a day as this always brings it back to me." 

'^ I had forgotten it," he replied. ** I thank you for reminding me 
of it I can understand that feeling ; for the sunlight does seem to 
me, sometimes, like visible peace and mercy. I suppose that is one 
reason why we are so much more susceptible to the influences of 
Nature as we grow older, as we begin to feel the need of rest 
and pardon." 

She made no answer, and they walked tfTcalizing the truth of 
their words, until she broke silence by saying, " I was rather sur- 
j^ prised that you should have been at church this afternoon." 

^ I suppose so. I confess I am not very often to be met there, but 
I dropped in this afternoon to get rid of myself. I was jriffed^of 
myself and everything else," he added, a little hurriedl] 
of his late strange wretchedness reappearing in his tone. 

" Are you rested now ? " *^ 

'* Yes. I had been sitting there a long while before you came in." 

She glanced up at him as he spoke, and instinctively compre- 
hended his previous mood and subsequent change of feeling, more 
perfectly than an elaborate explanation would have enabled another 
to do. 

"The best way of relief in such a case is to lose ourselves in 
higher things." She spoke yery quietly, but he saw he was under- 
stood. 

Philip, who had been straggling irregularly around them, just as 
his fancy dictated, now came to Dr. Hastings's side, and taking hold 
of his hand, — a hand in which he had felt a peculiar sense of loving 
property ever since the day of his father's funeral, when it had 
rested so gently on his head, — said, " Dr. Hastings, you won't go 
away, will you ? " 
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"No, Philip, I certainly have no present intention of doing so. 
Bat why do you ask ? " he replied, a little puzzled at the boy*8 ques- 
tion, and his entreating manner. 

'* Why, because everybody seems to be going away. I thought 
Mr. Crampton would stay with us always ; but now he has gone, I 
am afraid everybody will leave us." 

''Mr. Crampton 1" re-echoed Frederick Hastings, with sudden 
cariosity and surprise ; '' has he gone ? " he demanded of Emily, not 
of the child; and watching her keenly as he spoke, for this was 
strange news to him. '* Can the game have ended,'' he thought, 
*' and in his defeat." 

** Yes," she returned, calmly ; " he has gone to Europe." 

" Why ? " he was irresistibly impelled to ask. 

^ He was obliged to go with his father, whose health required it." 

" Was that the only reason ? " 

" The only one I know of." 

« Ah ! " It was rather a long-drawn exclamation, addressed more 
to himself than to her. His mind instinctively went back to the 
night when he and Max had sat smoking, and talking together of 
Emily Chester ; and as Jj^ax^'a words and manner rose up before him, 
he thought, "Poor fellow! poor fellow I Fate seems against him; 
even his will may prove powerless before the force of circumstances." 

*' You must miss Mr. Crampton very much," he continued, speak- 
ing ooQd more aloud. 

jftfl^tttipg lost everything else, we can scarcely afford to lose 
oar^SMi^ JBut Philip and I will now have to learn what it is to 
be alone in the world, and poor." 

Poor 1 This, too, was news to him. He could hardly realize it. 
To hear that regal-looking woman talk of being poor had an element 
of absurdity, of incongruity in it, that, at first, chiefly gave him an 
inclination to laugh. 

^ There is such a thing as being so rich and strong in ourselves 
that poverty is an impossibility," he returned, almost involuntarily. 

** I hope Philip and I may not be found wanting, for we certainly 
have nothing now but ourselves to rely upon." 

** Do you mean that, seriously ? " 

" Very seriously." 

" Are you very sorry to be thrown upon your own resources? " he 
asked, intensely curious to know how such a woman would look upon 
the total loss of fortune, which most women regard as the heaviest 
misfortune that Can befall them. 

5* 
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** No, not if I am strong enough to bear it, wliich yet remains to 
be preyed. Besides, I have always thought I was leading too easy a 
life ; that I was capable of, and consequently ought to have, more 
work to do in the world ; and now Providence has sent it to me." 

*^ Then- your loss is not hard to bear." 

'^ I do not feel it so now ; it has taken nothing from me whick I 
really value. Besides, that which is sent us to endure is always best 
for us, as we will see for ourselves in the right time." 

'* Do you recollect Goethe's remark, when he was a child, about 
the earthquake at Lisbon ? " 

***That God knew very well no earthly misfortune could hurt 
an immortal soul,' do you mean ? " 

" Yes." 

*^ I have often thought of it," she replied, earnestly. '* I nvSi I 
could learn never to forget it But there is one 'thing that Philip 
and I can say, what old Martin Luther used to sing, ' Erne feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.' " And the look he had noticed while in church 
came back to her face as she spoke. 

** Is that a reminiscence of Mr. Crampton ? " he asked, smiling at 
her translation of the afternoon's text 

" Not exactly, although I believe he was the first person I ever 
heard quote it. He is fond of recalling all Martin Luther's sayings 
and doings." 

" From a fellow feeling, I suspect." 

** Yes, I suppose so. Unorthodox as he is, Max is a ^QplHlm^ on 
all subjects." ^ 

" If force of will has anything to do with it, he certainly has 
some such material in his composition as the old Reformer must 
have been made of," Frederick Hastings replied, as he again 
thought of the interview which had been such a revelation to him 
on this subject. 

*^ I wonder if she has any idea of the purpose to which all this 
power is devoted," he could not help internally speculating. ** I sup- 
pose not, or she could not jbalk of him in this perfectly cool, unembcuv 
rassed way. Poor fellow 1 he must have found it hard to go," he 
continued to himself, feeling as sorry for his rival as it was in human 
nature to do, with the full knowledge of what this absence meant to- 
wards his own chance of success ; thus unconsciously verifying those 
villanously true lines of Dean Swift's, — 

** In an distresses of our friends, 

.We first consult our private ends; *. 
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And Katnre, kindly lent to ease ns, 

Points out some circumstance to please as.** 

So Frederick Hastiiigs, with the real value of the prize he longed 
to gain, and his own appreciation of it. both increasing hourly, did 
not quite break his heart at the thought that Mr. Crampton was, by 
tihig time, safely landed in Europe ; though rather than have taken an 
nn&ir advantage of him, by word or deed, either in his absence or 
presence, this honorable, high-minded gentleman would have sub- 
mitted to any failure and loss. As it stood, it was an open, fair game, 
which either might play, taking the chance of winning or losing with 
perfect honor to himself and his rival. And to play he had decided. 

They had arrived by this time at the door of Emily's new house, 
and stopped, to Frederick Hastings's astonishment, though he was too 
perfectly well bred to exhibit any sign of it. 

** We live here," said Emily, simply, in explanation. " Will you 
walk in?" 

"Not now. You certainly are not going to desert this beautiful 
evening for indoors ; don't those trees in the distance tempt you to 
walk on towards them ? " For the house, situated on the edge of 
the city, had a full view of the country, which was beautifully array- 
ing itself in spring appareL 

Emily confessed that they did. 

'< Come, Philip," said Frederick Hastings, " you don't want to go 
in yet, do you ? " 

4felit^1>ai(umed the boy, " I had rather stay out here. Come on, 
Emilir,'^ and starting off in front, he lefl the others to follow. Which 
they did, sauntering slowly on, and talking gently of thoughts and 
feelings which either would have been chary of producing under 
other circumstances, and with a less perfect certainty of being under- 
stood, — a state of mind and body which I take to be as near Paradise 
as is attainable upon this earth, as close to the garden of Eden as 
onful mortality can approach. 

And so they found it. To use that beautiful old Hebrew expres- 
sion of friendship, " They took sweet counsel together." 

How much time and place have to do both with feeling and its 
expression ! It is impossible to know persons, seeing them always 
under the same set of circumstances ; it is always an open question, 
whether they really do not possess beauty of thought and feeling, or 
whether it is only that we have never seen them under influences to 
bring it out. I have been amazed and humbled before the presence 
of delicacy and beauty, brought to light by some little circumstance, 
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in a character which I previously thought I knew perfectly, though 
totally unconscious of its possessing the shadow of such an attribute. 
Surrounding beauty will evoke some answering ray out of the hard- 
est and coldest; who can calculate its influence upon natures in 
perfect harmony with it? Upon Frederick Hastings and Emily 
Chester beauty had a positive moral influence, and the blue sky 
above, and the soft air around, made them really better haman 
beings. 

It was late, and growing dark, when they parted at Emily's door, 
and Frederick Hastings walked away, feeling that the truest Sabbath 
he had spent since his boyhood had passed. Truly God's day, — a 
day of rest and peace. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IT was early in the ensuing week, when Miss Clementine Hastings 
made her appearance one morning in Emily's little parlor. After 
talking for some time about the weather, and such exciting topics, she 
turned the conversation upon music, and said, with that high-bred 
delicacy of manner which seemed to belong to the blood, and which, 
joined to the actual physical likeness, made Emily almost fancy for 
the moment that it was her brother speaking: "Miss Chester, I 
would give almost anything to be able to sing as you do. I thought 
so when you were singing one night last autumn at Mrs. Dana's. 
Brother Fred says you have the sweetest voice he mer listened 
to." 

"That certainly must be a newly formed opinion of * Brother 
Fred's,'" thought Emily to herself, in some slight astonishment, " for I 
never heard any intimation of it before." Emily little imagined how 
many of Frederick Hastings's opinions concerning her were newly 
formed, or rather reformed. 

" I am almost ashamed to ask you to accept such a poor scholar as 
I anf afraid I should be," the lady continued ; " but if you would take 
the trouble to teach me, I should be extremely obliged." 

" It would give me great pleasure to have you for my scholar. Miss 
Hastings," Emily replied ; and she spoke truly, for she felt this kind- 
ness'keenly, and knew from whose hand it came. 

" Thank you," returned Miss Clementine, evidently very much re- 
lieved, " I was afraid you might be offended at my proposing it." 

** My dear," said Emily, smiling, " I hope I never was quite foolish 
enough for that ; and now it would be ridiculous, as teaching is to be 
the business of my life." And with a few words as to time and terms, 
the matter was settled. 

" And I am really to come in for my share of your care and pains," 
"MiSB Hastings remiri^ed, o^yly. 

" i^fl^Ail sikl] have to be particularly strict and exact with my 
first scholaf , by way of ex2m!!)db to the rest. Are you not frightened 
at the prospect ? " 

** O no I " Bttt the disclaim^bpas uttered with a little eagerness 
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of manner that plsunty showed Emily she had onintentionally stmck 
close home. 

Now the tmth was that Clementine Hastings had been in a state 
of nervous terror ever since her brother had suggested this plan to 
her. How on earth could she summon courage to ask haught}^, 
splendid Miss Chester, whose sarcasm everybody feared, and to 
whom even her brother (of whom she stood in the greatest awe) 
rendered homage and deference, to give her music lessons! And 
yet it had to be done, for Frederick's word was law at home. She 
shuddered on her way to the house, thinking of what she should do 
when she got there ; making horrible suggestions to herself, of how 
Miss Chester might not like her proposition, might get angry at it, 
and wilt her with a single look, as she had seen her do stupid, 
^htly intoxicated men at parties, when they attempted to speak to 
her. How could she ever get out of the room afterwards, if she 
did ! She thought she would take the precaution to sit near the 
door, at any rate, so as to facilitate escape in such a case. Emily 
little imagined how the poor child's heart was beating as she rose 
to welcome her, and what a degree of fright she was unconsciously 
inspiring. 

So, now that the dreaded ordeal was successfully passed through, 
Miss Hastings became so elated that she talked briskly for the next 
half-hour with that amiable pointlcssness which characterizes the 
conversation of women of her stamp, and which leaves the listener 
with an equal conviction of their want of evil intention and ideas. 

Something like this passed through Emily's mind as she listened 
rather abstractedly to Miss Clementine's ladylike commonplaces, and 
made general assents at appropriate intervals. To find that, upon • 
near approach, the awful Miss Chester she had so dreaded to meet 
was not a species of dragon, with fire darting from her eyes 
instead of her mouth, but a simple-mannered, kindly lady, with 
whom she felt perfectly at ease from the moment she looked at her 
with that fascinating^ exquisite smile, was a deliverance for which 
Clementine Hastings did not know how to be sufficiently thankfiiL 
She took the invariable woman's way of showing her gratitude and 
good feeling by begging her to come and see her, and telling her all 
the compliments she had ever heard paid hgrfk- H^re is nothing by 
which young women show their own '^^^''^ jA&iW 4^^ ttpillRr ^^^ 
naive, instinctive fashion of addressi rii^ others. I mM never 
seen a young woman who did not 1 1;6 re|||ffdf[ telling asj one a 
compliment as the *'open sesam t&«r heijivand'tliaipi can 
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he no doabt that many women's ^ucinations depend almost entirely 
upon their adroit use of this and kindred means to put people in 
a good humor with themselves. Ask any great belle, and, if ^tf 
IB candid, she will tell you that she has succeeded in making othera 
admire her by first giving them a chance to admire themselves. 
We cannot help liking those who display us in an advantageous 
light to ourselves and others, and the woman who can do this will 
be a belle despite a want of fortune, beauty, intellect, and rank. 
Such women, accepting Solomon's conclusion, that " all is vanity," 
read a new meaning in that old saying, and put their knowledge to 
good purpose. 

But Miss Hastings is innocent of any such intention or thought, 
and only talks so to Emily because she is in a general good humor, 
— the reason of many sayings and doings in every woman. They 
parted with pleasant wishes on both sides, and an agreement that 
the music-lessons should begin on the following Monday. 

** Brother Fred," said Clementine, when, late that afternoon, she 
was reporting the success of her embassy, giving him an account 
of her visit, and growing confidential under the cover of the favoring 
twilight, ** I always thought Miss Chester handsome, but this morn- 
ing, when she smiled, her eyes made me think of an angel." 

At which speech, from such a source, Frederick Hastings was too 
dumb from astonishment to make any attempt at answer. But 
three distinct times during that evening, which for a wonder he 
spent at home, Clementine was immensely confused at discovering 
that her brother was looking fixedly at her, as though she were a 
new and distinct idea just presented to his mind ; an amount of 
mental attention which he so seldom bestowed upon her, as to make 
it more overwhelming than pleasant; for though a kind, attentive 
brother in other things, there was too little mental congeniality be- 
tween them for him to be a very conversational, companionable one. 
A state of afisurs sure to ensue, when a man has the good or bad for- 
tnne to be the only intelligent or literary member of a family, than 
whcHn a more lonely, necessarily selfcontsdned human being can 
hardly be imagined, if he be true to himself. But the worst effect 
of this circumstance is, that under it nothing short of a miracle can 
save a man fix)m intense self-conceit. Being constantly in contact, 
and unconsciously comparing himself, with his mental inferiors, he 
insensibly passes from a knowledge of his relative, to a belief in 
his positive superiority, his attiunment of high mental elevation. A 
conscientious, diligent, unswerving pursuit of all people and things 
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really above him is the only salvatioii for a man in sucli drcimi- 
stances. 

The caase of Frederick Hastings's apparently miraculous preservar 
tion from this terrible fault — a fault which is an entire barrier to 
all true greatness — was, I think, his sincere and enthusiastic devotion 
to the good, the true, and the beautiful, in every form. In this way 
he constantly compared himself with the ideal above him, rather 
than with the realities around and below ; by constantly looking up 
he learned his distance, not from earth, but from Heaven. The 
glorious reward he had gained, which Heaven vouchsafed to him, 
for his truth to it and to himself, was a perfect teachableness I For 
which progress in the Divine life no price can be too great ; for what 
does it not comprehend, — a oneness with all good things, an open- 
ness to all holy influences, a realization of our Saviour's saying, 
** He that would be great among you, let him become as this little 
child." " Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven." Upon no other terms will our Father grant 
us entrance into his kingdom, either in this world or the next. 
From the poorest servant or child who could have taught him any- ^ 
thing, from whom he could have gained fresh views of life, Fred- 
erick Hastings would have learnt thankfully; for in so much he 
acknowledged their superiority. Afler all, the first step towards 
knowledge is a willingness to learn. 

So when Frederick Hastings heard his sister express an apprecia- 
tion of Emily Chester's highest beauty, which he had thought utterly 
beyond her comprehension, he concluded that he had never done 
that young person justice ; and thought rather remorsefully that she 
might possibly have feelings hidden away in her quiet little brain, 
which would be as much a mystery to him as he had previously 
supposed his would be to her. His manner, when he bade her 
good night, puzzled the little lady considerably; it was as though 
he had done her some injustice, and wished to compensate her for 
it; a manner which increased rather than diminished, as he grew 
to a fuller comprehension o^ the truth, that every human soul, even 
the most meagre, has some mystery, some view of life, which it would 
be impossible for any other to take, and which, could we receive it 
from them, would be a lesson and revelation to us. 

Before the week was out Emily had twelve scholars engaged. To 
her surprise, they had come to her, asking her to give them lessons. 
She wondered how they knew her resolution to teach, and still more 
how they became willing to assist her in carrying it out. She felt. 
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instinctively, that, whatever the cause might be, it was no particular 
friendliness to her. At last she noticed that nearly all her scholars 
were from families in which Frederick IIastinjr'*s smallest sujrirestion 
was considered oracular ; and, taking this hint, she found that, in 
almost every instance, some slight, apparently careless ^ord or action 
of his had been the moving cause. She well knew the quiet, almost 
imperceptible manner in which this true gentleman had rendered 
her this service, for it was not the first time kindness had fallen 
upon her path from the same unseen hand. She did not attempt to 
thank him, she did not even mention the subject to him; to use 
£mer8on's beautiful words, she "from speech refrained, nobility more 
nobly to repay"; but in her prayers, when with the thought of Grod 
eame the remembrance of all goodness and likeness to him, the full 
heart overflowed, and she prayed that " the Father who seeth in 
secret would reward him openly .'' It is much when a man's name 
finds place upon a woman's lips in her prayers ; it is more when it 
finds that place, not, as is usually the case, from forgiveness, but 
fi-om gratitude. Such prayers must, like guardian angels, protect 
a man in some degree from sin and suffering. Frederick Hastings's 
recompense was indeed a rich one. 

But there was another cause which, strange as it may seem, con- 
tributed wonderfully towards Emily's success, that is, outward suc- 
cess, and this was the tacit dislike and resentment which were almost 
universally felt towards her. An opportunity for patronizing a per- 
son who had previously either entirely ignored her existence, or 
treated her with haughty indifference, was too delicious a little 
piece of revenge for any Christian woman to be reasonably expected 
to deny herself its use. 

To condole with " poor, dear Miss Chester," and say that they 
would take great pleasure in patronizing her, (which, in a certain 
sense was intensely true,) was entire satisfaction to female friends for 
all their former grievances; for, though these speeches seemed to slide 
off from Emily's icy grandeur of manner, and to any man she would 
have seemed unconscious and unmoved, a woman's intuition pene- 
trated instantly through her disguise, and saw beneath the haughty 
old blood at boiling point. Then it presented such a charming 
opportunity of " having your cake and eating your cake," for they 
got the reputation of doing a beautifully forgiving and generous 
action ; and wheii they talked, as they took occasion to do to all their 
friends, espepiallj gentlemen (who, in women's quarrels, are invari- 
ably deluded intd dunking the wrong side the right one), of " poor 
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Miss Chester's unfortunate temper/' and continued piously to remark 
that, of course, as Christians, they felt it their duty to overlo(^ such 
weaknesses, and do all they could to help her; both they and their 
audiences looked upon them quite in the light of saints, and they 
felt themselves to be ornaments both to the church and to society. 

From your amiable women, who are always forgiving their friends 
in general, " good Lord deliver us." 

After all, men know nothing of revenge; they either idioot or 
cheat or injure each other in some such substantial, material way, 
with a loss of reputation to themselves ; whereas a woman, in their 
place, would do five times the execution, and, at the same time, cover 
herself with glory and honor. 

When you see a woman particularly polite and forgiving to her 
female firiends, take care ; for, as Mark Tapley said of a ratdesnake, 
curiing itself up like a corkscrew at the nde of your bed, ^it meani 
wenomi" The immaterial inquisition which is established among 
women rivals, in point of suffering and secrecy, its famous material 
prototype, and a woman sees and feeb thumb-screws and ncka 
where, to the uninitiated, appear only smiles and caresses. Poor 
Emily I a terrible ordeal, whose strength to try and torture die 
little realized, was prepared for her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THROUGH the kind offices of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Grant, Emi- 
ly's list of scholars increased to twenty, affording her an income 
tihai am^ly met her expenses, which she took care should not be lai^. 
The real wants of Emily and Philip were not many, and except for 
the inconvenience that necessarily attends any complete change of 
habits, they found their new economical life not at all hard to bear ; 
indeed, there was a certain spicy variety that they enjoyed not a 
little. All who have read Charles Lamb's inimitable essay upon 
** Old China," in which Bridget Ella, that dear old maid who now 
ommts as her lovers all true hearts, speaks with such loving regret 
of the small excitements and perplexities of the days of their pov- 
erty, will understand this feeling in two young, healthy souls and 
bodies. Young and healthy I Those two words, what do they not 
mean. What sorrow can really overwhelm us while we have these 
two defences still unbroken ? ** In thy youth, before the evil days 
cornel" Ah, friend, hunian experience has been about the same, 
from Solomon's day to ours. 

As far as her home-life went, Emily was happy. It was only the 
constant contact with her dear Christian friencb, rendered inevitable 
by her music-teaching, that made her wretched while it lasted, and 
the shadow of which would even enter and darken the sunshine of 
her home. With her scholars themselves she had little trouble, ex- 
cept from incapacity, for they were chiefly very young girls, who 
0oon grew devoted to her ; but fropi their mothers and elder sisters 
Emily endured silent agonies. 

To be poor and utterly deprived of worldly show did not affect 
her pride in the slightest degree ; but to be obliged to receive favor 
' and patronage from those whom she detested, and who detested her, 
made it blaze up and scorch her with its burning. She felt as 
though she could have borne anything better than this covert attack 
upon that which was at once her weakness and her strength, sav- 
ing her £pom one form of pain only to increase her sensitiveness to 
another* 

When she gave a lesson with no one present but the scholar. 
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things went on very smoothly, for she soon gained her admiration 
and respect. She saw that with her music was no light accom- 
plishment, but a deep, holy study, in which every power of the hearty 
and mind can be employed ; that to her all good music was sacred, 
and might be justly named so. To understand it was not the ability 
to play a succession of trifling waltzes and polkas for the entertain- 
ment of light heads and feet, but a capacity to enter into the highest, 
purest revelations of beauty yet granted to humanity. She saw 
that Emily Chester felt as Beethoven did when he said, '' I know 
I am nearer my God in my art than others are.** To have thig 
standard constantly upheld necessarily raised aims and ideas, even 
with the incapables, who are the trial of every teacher's life, for it 
at least taught them the existence of such thoughts and feelings ; 
but where the soil was in any degree fit to receive it, the good 
seed soon began to spring up. Not only on music, but upon any 
other subject where she saw the least gleam of intelligence, both 
conscience and inclination made her strive to develop it into a steady^ 
light. 

When free from irritating influences, allowed to be natural, her 
lessons were often a source of pleasure and interest to her; but 
the moment any one else entered, and the polite impertinences 
and feline caresses began, Emily grew volcanic, with her seething 
blood and hard icy exterior. Of course she could not condescend 
to the smallest outward notice of that which nearly convulsed her 
internally ; but she would set her teeth while it was going on, and 
then return home and be hours in regaining her self^ovemment 
and composure. She found herself growing habitually cold and hard 
in manner, from the effect of such constant self-control. As soon as 
she reached the quiet of her own little home, she would try to forget 
such troubles, strive to put away the recollection of them until again 
obliged to encounter them ; but her success was not very great, for if 
the cause was forgotten, the effect still remained. 

** Dr. Hastings," said Philip, one morning, when that gentleman 
had dropped in to see them, and, finding Emily out, had sat down to 
talk ta the child until her return, — ** Dr. Hastings, I am always glad ' 
when you come here.** 

** Are you, indeed I I am very glad to hear it, I am sure,** Fred- 
erick Hastings replied, laughing and feeling very much complimented 
at this expression of opinion. The boy took no notice of his amuse- 
ment, but went on gravely and innocently, "Because when you 
come here Emily always looks happy." 
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** Ah ! ** said Frederick Hastings, and was silent for a moment or 
two. ''But, Philip,*' he continued, presentiy, ''isn't she always 
happy ? " 

" No," said the boy, decisively, " I know she is n't, or she would n't 
look so — so — " he stopped, unable to find a word to express his 
meaning, but contrived, from their mental and physical resemblance, 
to reproduce in his small face such an exact copy of the fixed, stern 
look which Emily's often wore, that Frederick Hastings recognized it 
immediately, from the shadow of it that he had sometimes seen still 
lingering. 

He made no reply, but sat thinking quietly of this new disclosure. 
He scarcely knew which was the strongest, his pain at the thought of 
her pain, or his pleasure that he could in any degree constitute her 
happiness. If his presence was to her what hers was to him, what 
bliss might not be within his grasp ? He hardly dared to think of it. 
At any rate, let his fate be what it might, to be able to serve her, to 
make her path smoother, easier to tread, was worth striving hard for. 
He could have fairly kissed Philip for the pleasure he had innocently 
given him. 

Philip was right ; Emily Chester ivas happy when Frederick Has- 
tings was with her. Added to all he had previously been to her, 
he was now such an inexpressible relief; to escape from all her 
annoyances into such an atmosphere of congeniality and beauty, 
was like ascending into heaven. Ho brought back to her her 
old giriiA self, when her knowledge of sorrow or trouble had been 
confined to its name, when life stretched out like fairy-land before 
her; and how could she help blessing him for the change, and re- 
paying him with sweet, bright smiles and words ? Disliking general 
society as she did, he was all she needed, — a true friend. They read 
the same books, thought the same thoughts, pursued the same aims, 
from their very differences supplying to each other just what each 
needed. He was almost constantly with her, dropping in at any 
hour ; if she were absent, either entertaining himself until she re- 
tamed, or making some new book or music or flowers serve as his 
cvrd ; if she were at home, talking or reading to her, or sometimes 
doing neither, until he saw the weariness pass away, the darkness 
£Ebde out of her face, to be replaced by brilliant sunshine. Then 
came his reward, for the reaction would naturally excite her, and 
she would talk for hours as he had never heard any other woman. 
Her wit, keen insight into character, extensive, though rather desul- 
tory reading, all came into play; until, under their influence, his 
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taste grew almost morbid, bo that he could scarcely endmw wiA 
patient ciyility the ordinary fashionable nothings which finm tiie 
conversation of most girls. 

From every one of these meetings he went away'tmer and 
stronger ; with a keener relish for life ; with a deeper sense that God 
put him into this world, not for his own amusement, but to do His 
bidding, to keep Ilis commandments. Contact with this strong, real 
character had the same effect npon him that the touch ot his mother 
earth had upon the fabled Antaeus. 

His girl friends said they did not know what had come over Fred- 
crick Hastings; he used to be so entertaining, had sach quantities 
of small talk; but now he was so grave and quiet, and when he 
did talk, it was about some stupid old book or something equally 
dulL The truth was, he had once or twice inadvertently vpcken 
of some subject upon which he really thought and felt ; but the Uaok 
amazement with which it was received soon cured him of such kUlj^ 
and made him change his company or his conversation. 

But men lodced very differently at thb change, and, after talking 
to him with an interest which they had certainly never displa3red in 
him before, (for what man particularly successful among ladies n 
ever liked among men?) went away and said, ''They had always 
thought Frederick ELastings would come to something, if wosneo 
would let him alone." 

And to something he was certainly coming ; to completeness per- 
haps, to development certainly. But for the present at least he wis 
very happy, and he accepted and enjoyed his pleasure to the fulL 

Emily and Philip had a fashion of taking long walks, before break- 
fast, over the far-away hills, in pursuit of health and wild-flowers, 
and Dr. Hastings performed marvels of early rising to accompany 
them, — marvels at least in his own estimation. When he had first 
proposed going with them, Emily mentioned that he would have to 
get up before five o'clock, thinking that this would definitely settle 
the question. He was rather aghast at that prospect, having, in Uie 
last few years, since he had left the Navy, gradually acquired a gen- 
eral idea that five o'clock was somewhere in the night; but upon 
being told that the sun would certainly be up at that hour to keep 
him company, he resolved to venture, and the next morning made 
his appearance, looking so ridiculously wretched and out of place 
that Emily and Philip laughed till they were tired. But he soon 
got over that, and became as much devoted to such excursions 
they were. 
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As Philip said, wliat " splendid times ** tbej liad I How they made 
fhe woods ripg with their merry laughter! what enthusiasm over 
each new discovery of wild-flowiers, what delightful little encamp- 
ments under the trees in the early sunshine, until they grew as 
yoong and firesh as the morning I Who knows the keen pleasure 
of anch gypsyish proceedings but one who h^ tried them ! And 
then the charming little breakfasts they had together when they 
returned home ; where each performed such wonders of eating and 
talking; where the mental and physical food were equally good, 
or at least equally ei\joyed. Everything acquired an entirely new 
flavor; the very bread gained quite the effect of a luxury. Fred- 
erick Hastings intimated it as his settled conviction that there never 
coold have been such coffee made before, and very much doubted 
whether he had ever previously been acquainted with the true taste 
of hot rolls. So they would go on until nine o'clock, when Emily's 
engagements b^an and Ixion was bound to his wheel. 

An honest, simple life, nearly approaching Dr. Watts's ideal of 
** books and work and healthful play " ; and O the happy hours it 
contained, — hours to which they looked back in after life with a sort 
of loving wonder at their own enjoyment ! If this could have been 
all, if there were no other side to the question, if they could only 
have been let to live in peace, what more would they have desired ? 
But this was not to be ; for during the day the usual trouble was 
almost sure to break out, and Frederick Hastings would come back 
in the evening to find her sick and nervous from its irrit-ating 
fiitigues; wearing that fixed, rigid look, the meaning of which he 
had began to know, and quietly begin his good work of exorcising 
the evil spirit 

Not that he in the least suspected the true cause of her dis(|uietude, 
ibr lie attributed it to the fittigue arising firom her wearing occupa- 
tion ; but as he wisely thought, whatever might be the cause, it was 
the effect only which he could alleviate, at least for the present. 
And so he would soothe and strengthen her, not by any visible effort, 
but his very presence, the very sound of his voice, had a sort of mes- 
meric influence over her. His simple, careless repose of manner, 
niaking no effort for himself and requiring none in any one else, 
rested her as nothing else could have done. 

Growing up alone, without either sisters or girl firiends, he was the 
only person, except Max, whom she had ever known intimately, and 
now that Max was gone Frederick Hastings almost gained his share, 
as well as his own, by stepping into his place. 
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But there were times when he felt his inability to supply Max*8 
place, and coveted his peculiar strength as much as Max had ever 
envied him his. Sometimes he felt that she was stronger, larger 
natured than he, that she had thoughts and ideas to which he had 
nothing to give in return; and yet he knew that it was upon this 
Tery mental strength and superiority that Max had planted his firm- 
est dominion over her; that where he could but reach and appre- 
ciate, Max reigned. 

Sometimes she recognized this herself. When the conversation 
turned upon subjects which she and Max had talked over, or when 
she made fresh mental progress, entering, to her, unknown fields of 
thought, she felt a want which Frederick Hastings had no power 
to supply. She knew that her mind's master was gone. No strong 
hand now to rule over her, guiding and strengthening, forcing ber 
to be true to her highest mental perceptions. Sometimes, as they 
talked of deep, earnest questions of truth, her face would grow ab- 
stracted, and he plainly saw that her thoughts were above and/&r 
from him, and he knew that had Max been there it would have been 
his hour of triumph. 

Yet such was the strange law of this man's nature, forcing bim to 
most admire and crave that which was highest above him, thai her 
dominion over him was never so great, never so firmly fixed, as at 
such moments. Had she been upon his own level, he must soon have 
passed her and gone on to some higher revelation; as it was, by 
always being above him, she gave him what his nature most re- 
quired, — a goal to strive for, something to attain, something to wor- 
ship. Men of this stamp are the worshippers in this world ; an ideal 
is much more satisfactory to them than a reality. When Emerson 
said, " We never forgive those who overvalue us," and, ** Dear are our 
friends, but still dearer are those who reject us as unworthy, for they 
open a new heaven for our attainment," he gave speech to this very 
feeling, which lies undefined in a thousand hearts, inexplicable as it 
may seem to those who have never felt it. 

Emily felt the difference between these men — what opposite divis- 
ions of her nature they each answered to — more strongly as Max*s 
letters began to arrive, as they did about this time, in rather quick 
succession, without waiting for the ceremony of a direct answer to 
each, which would have necessarily made rather a slow, meagre 
correspondence. 

And these letters certainly redeemed Max's vow that they shonld 
be " weighty and powerful." Besides telling all he met with which 
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was likely to entertain or amuse her, — and a translation of life seen 
through those keen eyes could hardly be anything else, — they spoke 
of those things which they both held highest, of earnestness and 
truthfulness and duty, until both her mind and heart felt strong 
and brave. 

Under the influence of all this, Emily did what all women do for 
absent persons towards whom their thoughts are a good deal turned, 
created an ideal fi)r herself in place of the reality, and regarded it 
accordingly. " 'T is said that absence conquers love, but O, believe 
it not." Believe it not, indeed ; I am sure that in many cases it cre- 
ates it Little as Max thought it, his going away had been the best 
move 'he could have made towards success. It gave room for her 
imaginaticm to work, to change a disagreeable personality into a 
beaatiful ideaL 

Not that she in the slightest degree loved him: it was entirely 
a matter of the mind; but as in his absence the physical repul- 
sion and disgust towards him had nothing to sustain it, it naturally 
died out, and as his letters increased rather than diminished his 
mental ascendency over her, she could not look upon him in the 
same light in which she had previously regarded him. The war in 
lier nature which he had always created between brain and nerves 
Xof which in equal parts she seemed entirely composed) ceased of 
iteelf with the provoking cause, and she began to have exclusively 
pleanant, agreeable thoughts and feelings connected with him. Poor 
^Haz, how little we understand our own fate I What he had counted 
liifl great loss had become his great gain, at least, towards the accom- 
pliskment of his purpose. Nature was working for him now instead 
of his working against nature, and the difference in his success was 
very perceptible. 

About this time. Emily received other letters, too, from her rela- 
tions, both on her father's and mother's side, who, upon hearing of 
her loss of parents and property, wrote to offer her sympathy and 
aid. The first she thankfiiUy received, but the second courteously 
declined ; so the correspondence ended, as they were all distant rela- 
tions, and personally strangers to her. The offer had necessarily 
been more one of duty than of feeling, and both parties were re- 
lieved when it had been made and declined, and they continued to 
walk their separate ways through the world, without any further 
connection with each other. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MAX and his father, after crossmg the Atlantic, had pasMd 
through England and France, travelling rapidly until thsj 
reached the Gennan Baths. They were now staying at Baden 
Baden, the place which Thackeray describes as " the gayest of all 
the booths in Vanity Fair.** 

It was here that Ihnily's first letter reached Max, telling lam of her 
change of fortune. How he had watched and waited for it, oonntad 
the days to the earliest time when it could possibly aniTeu It was 
handed to him, among a parcel of others, as he and his &tber sat at 
breakfast together. He felt what it was, almost before he saw it, hot 
he laid them all down quietly upon the table before him, and went 
on eating and talking, as though the merits of the picture which his 
father and he had been discussing were the only consideratioD whieh 
at that moment at all interested him. 

That small document, as it lay before him, condensed and repre- 
sented the aim and interest of his life. He sat and lo(d:ed at the, 
flowing, elegant handwriting of the superscription, *^ JIf axtimiMm 
Crampton," His name had certainly never looked so pleasantly 
to him. '* She must have written it in a sweet, sunshiny humor," he 
thought, ^ or the curves never would have been so round and per- 
fect." And then he thought of the soft hand which most ha;ve 
rested upon the paper as she wrote it, of the lips and eyes whielL 
must have bent over it, until for a mcflltllKBaden Baden was gone^ 
and he was once more in the old parlor, seeing ESHace to face. Hi9 
father's voice brought him back to the present. 

** Max,** scud he, as his eyes, following the direction of those of 
his son, rested upon the letter, ^ that is a remarkably fine liaiid ! 
Whose is it?" 

**I think it is from a friend of mine, in Baltimore,* was the 
cool response, without any offer to open it or further en%hten his 
fother. 

** Whoever your firiend is, I wish you would follow his example in 
this respect," said Mr. Crampton, for his son's strong, characteristic, 
unbeautiful handwriting was his abhorrence. 
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liax made no attempt to explain his father's mistake as to the sex 
of his correqmndent, which the steady freedom of the hand certainly 
left undetermined ; and so the matter droppped, Mr. Cranqiton re- 
maining under the impression that it was some promising young man. 

At last the breakfast, which it seemed to Max would never end, 
came to a close, and having successfully chained his father to the spot 
with newspapers, he made his escape. 

Safe in his room, secure against intrusion, now for the fulness of 
his pleasure. He opened the letter carefully, almost tenderly. The 
very paper which her hand had touched was dear to him ; indepen- 
dently of its contents, it was a little white messenger sent him from 
her. He smiled to himself as he thought how astonished those who 
knew him as the sneering, Mephistophelean Max Crampton would 
be to see him sympathizing so fully with the feeb'ng that made Romeo 
use the expression, ^ O that I were a glove upon that hand, that I 
might touch that cheek,"— an expression which, in our old, cold moods, 
seems to us sickly and sentimental, but in our young, warm moods so 
perfectly natural. 

He read the letter from beginning to end, giving as it did a history 
of her life since they parted, of her loss of fortune, and present 
oocupation. 

For the next few hours, like a caged lion, this man fiercely 
xaged. Still and immovable outwardly, only the clenched hands 
and set teeth showed the internal combat. Why was he chained 
litre helpless, when she might be needing him ? He knew she had 
vio near relations, no legal protector; why was he, who would 
liave 80 gladly been more to her than any brother or friend could 
lie, utterly unable to be near her and help her now, when for the 
&8t time he could have served her? It was the last misfortune 
lie had ever imagined would come upon her ; he had always consid- 
ered Mr. Chester wealthy, and, besides, had looked upon his own 
fortune as dedicated to her and her service. This was worst of all, 
to think that he sheuld be leading a lazy, inactive life, with more 
wealth than he could use, while she, for whom he would gladly have 
surrendered every cent of it, was working for her support This 
must not be so. Something must be done ; if she would not share bis 
life, she should share his fortune. But even as he thought it, he knew 
how utterly hopeless such an idea was, how even his wild love could 
never give him courage to carry out such a thought. The haughty, 
independent spirit, the indomitable pride, were obstacles too great 
for even his overcoming. He would go to her at any rate, he might 
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be able to effect sometbiDg if he were on the spot; bat then eaine 
the recollection of his father, sick and totally dependent upon lura. 
It waAnpofisible ; he sunk down, weak and conquered by the inevi- 
table, before which the strongest and weakest are the same. It was 
only another burden to be borne, he could only stand and wait. 

He took up the letter and read it through again, trying to pnt 
aside all passion and feeling, and look at it from her pcHnt of view. 
It was written apparently in the merriest humor, showing only the 
bright side of the picture, keeping all her secret anxieties to herself; 
for she well knew that learning the bare fact would be hard enough 
for Max to bear, without any of its aggravations. To se^ how 
bravely she bore it, or rather, from her own account, how little she 
had to bear, gradually comforted him, made the pain less intolerable. 
Then this state of affairs could not last forever, his father must soon 
be better, and he be free again. If she, a girl, set him such an ex- 
ample of brave endurance, might not he, the strong man, at least 
follow it by taking up his cross, which he knew to be muoh the 
heavier of the two. Her trial was only to suffer; but his, O &r 
harder I to see her suffer with no power to help. But if his burden 
were greater, only the more reason for enduring it courageously. 
And he came back to his old conclusion, which seemed to repeat 
itself through his life like the refrain of a song, " Stand and wait." 

There was one thing in her letter which caused him a strange 
emotion, that gave him singularly mingled pain and pleasure. This 
was her gratefrd mention of Frederick Hastings's constant kindness. 
He too was very thankful to Frederick Hastings, but the . gradtud^^ 

cost him such an effort as he would have found hard to repeat inmie 

diately. He well knew to what advantage this simple-mannered-^ 
cultivated gentleman must appear under such circumstances ; _h^9 
thought of the homage which his real elegance and beauty had:' 
wrung even from him, and his heart and courage simk as he weik.'A 
on thinking of what must be the inevitable effect upon such a woma-KS 
as Emily Chester, to whom beauty was as the air she breathed. H^0 
thought of the numberless Ut^le kindnesses of which she spoke so 
gratefully, and did not need to be told of the exquisite way in whici 
they had been rendered. 

He read over her vivid account of the pleasure of their morning 
walks and country excursions, until he felt as though he would have 
given all his earthly possessions to have been with them for one hour, 
to have seen the state of the case for himself, to have been able to 
strike at least one blow in his own cause. The advantages which he 
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ihoaght he had gsdned hy two years' earnest striving seemed gradu- 
ally floating away from him, and Frederick Hastings, with little or 
no effort on his part, to be gathering the whole reward. Was this 
what all his pains and efforts for the cultivation of her mind and 
tastes should go for, as arms and defence against himself, and as aid 
to his rival? The old fable of the trial of strength between the 
north-wind and the sunshine came back to him with cruel signifi- 
cance. 

The storm that had raged within him at his first reading of the 
letter began to rise again ; but he quelled it imperiously, determined 
to hold to. his resolution of enduring all things, whatever should be 
Bent him to bear, — a resolution which his whole life tried to its utmost 
tension, but never broke. 

One thing comforted him, though ; he had her promise that she 

would never marry without his knowledge, and to this he held on 

^th both hands. This, and his unfathomable belief in the power of 

the human will, especially his own, were his anchors in the sea of 

Xife before him, and to them he trusted. 

How long he would have sat there, occupied with this, to him, 
zi.eYer-€nding subject of thought it is impossible to say, had not he 
his father's voice at the door calling to him ; and upon hasten- 
to open it was surprised at his asking, ** Are you ill ? " 
** No," he replied ; " why do you ask V " 
'^Because you have been in your room all day; I was afraid 

ithing was the matter.** 
'^ All day 1 " Max exclaimed, but upon looking at his watch found 

his father was right, that the day was nearly gone. 
**! was reading," he said, in explanation, "and was too much in- 
to notice how time passed." 
^ You must have been very pleasantly occupied," remarked Mr. 
^Chmnpton. 

Max did not feel called upon to explain very particularly as to 

't'lie pleasure of his day's occupation, and so said nothing in reply ; 

l>ut upon Mr. Crampton's proposing a ride, he willingly consented, 

and they started off together : the elder gentleman soon laughing 

gayly at the younger one's sallies of wit and sarcasm. 

The letter which Max wrote to her that night Emily Chester 

kept to her dying day. Not only now, but through all her life, those 

words of encouragement and pity and love would come back to her 

like the voice of her guardian angel. 

**' Max," said his father, the next morning, when he found himself 
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flomewhat on his own liands, ** where is that book yon were so mi 
interested in yesterday ? I should like to see it; I want someth 
to entertain me." 

His son made no answer, but quietly handed him a late E 
lish noveL After reading it for several hours Mr. Crampton thi 
it down, saying that it did not come up to his expectations. 1 
smiled, made some general observation about the differences 
tastes, and the subject dropped. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"1H£ summer had come, and with it a break in Emily's servitude. 
. Most of her scholars had left for the country or watering-places, 
1 consequently her time became her own, to occupy as she chose, 
e pecuniary inoonyenience this might have involved was more 
n met by the circumstance that about this time Afr. Wilson was 
e to Ailfil hb promise o£ saving something from the wreck of 

* fiither's fortune. In itself it was by no means a large sum, yet 
lily not only made it support them through the smnmer, but laid 
much the larger part of it for that '* rainy day" which she knew 
8t come if her health and strength failed, and which was oonse- 
ently the skeleton at all her feasts. 

To both herself and Philip it was a new and disagreeable neces- 
y to spend the long, hot summer in the city; but they made 
emselves as cool as possible within doors during the heat of the 
^y, and took full advantage of their proximity to the country in 
e very early and late houiv. 

Emily's chief occupation now was Philip's education. Since his 
^er's death, he had, as he ssud, gone to school to her; but in 
i press of her engagements she had been unable to pay that 
bt attention to him which she wished. So with increased leis- 
t came this duty to be performed, and they both went to it with 
i>r. Frederick Hastings approved of this state of affairs. Por- 
tly, he could only see her either in the early morning or at night; 
r, at any hour he could get away from the glare and bustle and 
i« of the outside world, and retreat to that cool, dark little 
lor, usuaUy fragrant with flowers, with the certainty that he would 
1 them both ensconced there ; Philip busy with his lessons, and 
lily sewing or reading or hearing the lessons aforesaid. 
Hie great relief to her was, that she could read and think ; could 
d the hungry mind that craved fresh food, had been demanding 
luring the past months. 

* Do you know," said she, one day, when Frederick Hastings, com- 
^ in unexpectedly, found her lying down with a book in her hand, — 
lo you know I am fast coming to the same conclusion that the poet 
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Gray did when He said that * his idea of heaven was to lie on the 
sofa and read new noyels.' If he included a fan and iced lemonade 
during the summer, he would have expressed my opinion exactly." 

Frederick Hastings thought to himself, that, if the poet had 
uttered that sentiment under the present circumstances, he would 
have expressed his idea of heaven also ; but he kept his opinion 
to himself, and only said in reply, ** One thing is, that you have 
lately had very little chance to gratify your ravenous appetite &r 
books." 

** I have had no chance," she returned, with a sort of wearied im- 
patience ; '* I have been in a state of positive mental starvation. I 
think if it had gone on much longer I should have died of it." 

**That would be something new in the list of deaths," he ex- 
claimed, laughing; "I have heard of many deaths from want of 
physical food, but never one from want of mental. It would cw^ 
tainly be a new disease in the history of medicine." 

** And yet I am sure that I shall die of some such disease," she 
replied, with a tone of conviction in her voice that surprised him; 
" not of mental starvation, of course, but I feel certain that my body 
will die, not from a physical cause, but from a mental or moral one. 
With me it is literally true, even in this world, * Fear not those that 
kill the body, but fear rather those that kill the soul.' As soon as 
cither my heart or brain are conquered, my body wiU follow as a 
necessity." 

Her manner, and the suddenly serious tone she had given to their 
merry conversation, startled Frederick Hastings, and made lum ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable; his knowledge, as a physician, told him 
that she had correctly appreciated her peculiar constitution. He 
could not bear to hear her talk so, it chilled through him like a 
prophecy; so, dropping the subject hastily, he began abruptly to 
talk of something else. 

When the season of migration had arrived, and all his friends 
were Springward bound, Frederick Hastings had secretly be- 
wailed his fate at having to go, and deferred it as long as pos- 
sible, in a manner highly unaccountable to his aunt and sister, 
who, being very glad to get away themselves, could not understand 
his not being so too. At last it struck him that, if going to the 
Springs were a pain instead of a pleasure to him, why should he go 
at all ? The chief reason he could give himself for going was, that 
he always had gone; but, upon philosophically considering that it 
would be rather better to stay at home for his own convenience 
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fiban to go for his own inconyenience, he resolved to remain where 
lie was, and let his aunt and sister go with a party of friends who 
"Were abont to start, which they did, much to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Miss Clementine and her aunt were glad to be released 
fiom awiuting the movements of such an irresolute escort; for, 
aa the young lady remarked, " If we go on waiting for brother 
IFred, I don't think we wiU get ofif at all," which certainly looked 
probable. 

It was in this way that he came to be still in the city during the 
Infc season, deriving an amount of pleasure and entertainment from 
liis present position which he had never found at any watering- 
place. 

O the delicious laziness of those long summer days, when they did 

"whatever they pleased (which was generally nothing), so free from 

^sonstraint or conventionality I when they read and talked and sung ; 

nrhen Frederick Hastings began to have, for the first time, some true 

idea of what music really is ; when, as she would play strain afler 

■train from the great masters, he grew to feelf as well as know, that 

annsic is as vivid and intelligible an expression of passion and feeling 

•as poetry^ which he had previously thought its chief form of speech, at 

least the one whose meaning was most translatable by him. O, the 

merry times they had, extracting amusement from everything I How 

ihey laughed when Frederick Hastings suddenly appeared one day 

in a new light, by displaying a remarkable talent for imparting 

Icnowledge to children, developed by his attempting to hear Philip's 

lessons I after which he regularly installed himself as the boy's tutor, 

^^zhibidng a devotion to the cultivation of that young person's mind, 

and a regularity of attendance, which were truly edifying. 

And then their marvellous housekeeping I the dinners, where 
the bill of fare was, to say the least of it, novel. Anything par- 
ticularly outlandish was considered a triumph; for there was not 
only the pleasure of eating it, but all the delightful uncertainty 
beforehand of not having the least idea how it would taste. 
Wonderful, unheard-of receipts out of cookery-books, especially 
those with remarkable names, which Emily tried to see what they 
would come to, were looked upon with great favor. Think of the 
excitement of having for supper a cake which they had positively 
seen Emily make with her own hands ; the eggs of which they had 
watehed with wonder and admiration from their shells up to their 
final attainment of that miraculous consistency which precedes their 
intnxiQction into that compound; a pleasure only marred by the 

6* X 
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secret disgust felt when, upon eating it, it was discoTered to taste like 
any tame, civilized cake. To relinquish the manufacture thereof 
was a thing tacitly decreed from that time. 

They stiU continued their morning excursions; only going and 
coming back earlier, as the sun became intolerable Tery soon after 
its rising. The stars -were sometimes in the quiet skies when they 
started, and they would watch the sun rise as they walked. Such 
proceedings necessitate two things, — early rising and siestas ; that i% 
a loss of sleep during the night and a making up for it during the 
day. This practice is pleasant enough to persons who have nothing 
else to do ; it creates such a charming rariety. There had been a 
suspicion that Frederick Hastings's ^' office " (which, with its attend- 
ant sign, was the chief evidence of his being a practising physician) 
was mainly devoted to smoking and slumber. As European doctors 
are physicians to sovereigns, so Frederick Hastings seemed to be phy- 
sician to his sovereign self, and certainly his treatment was lenient. 
This was undoubtedly the appearance things had, though he really 
did more good professionally than the world gave him credit for : it 
being anything but his fashion to proclaim his deeds of any kind from 
the house-top. 

They were all sitting at breakfast one morning, after a long walk, — 
Frederick Hastings having gladly accepted Emily's invitation to 
come in, happy to escape the servants and solitary meal at home, — 
when, upon being offered some dish, he refused it upon the plea of 
a headache. 

" What gave it to you ? " asked Philip. 

" Loss of rest, I suspect," was the reply. 

" Did n't you sleep last night ? " the child continued. 

" No." 

"Why not?" 

The conversation was groining catechetical, and Frederick Has- 
tings heatated slightly, as though he did not care to pursue it. 

" Hush, Philip 1 " said Emily, " don't you know you mui^t not ask 
so many questions." 

" But I want to know, and how am I to know without asking ? * 
returned the boy, taking moral grounds, and presenting it to her 
sense of justice, whether the gratification of his thirst for knowledge 
were not a sufficient justification of any seeming impropriety. 

" I must say I don't perceive the necessity for your knowing, espe- 
cially when the thing to be learnt is Dr. Hastings's prjyate affair." 

" O no," interposed the gentleman, quickly, " Philip is welcome 
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to liear all about it, if he cares to. The truth is," he continued, ad- 
dreanng the ladj, '* whenever I have a patient dangerously ill, the 
anxiety and responsibility always keep me awake. I was called in, 
the other day, to see a man so ill that I despair of his recovery. 
Yesterday he was lower than ever, and I spent last night in devising 
expedients to save him, if possible." 

''I suppose," said Emily, with that perverse, sneering falsity to our- 
selves into which an evil spirit sometimes tempts even the truest, — 
** I suppose it must have been some very important personage to ex- 
cite you to such an effort." 

** It was an Irish laborer," was the reply, spoken very quietly, but 
with a cool gravity that made her feel thoroughly ashamed. 

Never in all her life had she liked him as well as she did at that 
moment, when she felt that he rose above her, that he was truer 
than she. She sympathized for the moment with Emerson, — 

" Had I a lover who was noble and free, 
I would he were nobler than to love me." 

" What a power this man's quiet dignity gives him ! " she thought, 
as she looked up at him. She began to understand why Frederick 
Hastings was implicitly obeyed, even feared, by those with whom he 
Kved ; why, in spite of all his elegance and gentleness, no one ever 
took liberties with him. She had previously thought it was because 
he was never the offending party ; but now she saw something else 
assisted in bringing about this result ; that the way in which he re- 
ceived anything verging towards insult, the cool, quiet retreating 
into himself, the presentation of a surface of such perfect polite- 
ness that it looked dangerously like cold contempt, the entire cut- 
ting himself off from anything -so far beneath him, were productive 
of feelings in the offender which few persons cared to undergo a 
second time. From the slight chill she had received, she knew what 
the freezing power of his entire scorn or anger must be. 

She wished to apologize to him for her worse than silly imperti- 
nence; but as he saw in her face her regret for her speech, he 
changed the conversation, and gave her no chance to return to the 
subject. 

But during all his visit her manner towards him had a remorseful 
something in it which touched him inexpressibly, and made him an- 
gry with himself for his unintentional rebuke to her. What right 
bad he to sit in judgment upon her for a light, careless remark, not 
teeant when it was uttered? He felt as if the apology ought to come 
from him, for letting his manner condemn her so strongly. 
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He stayed a long while, trying to counteract the effect he had pro- 
duced, and succeeded partially; but not enturely, for Emily's own 
sense and conscience were against him. 

So this life went on, with only such little incidents to ruffle its 
cahn happiness. Many girls would have felt strange and lonesome, 
BO cut off from society of their own sex (for Mrs. Grant was her 
only really intimate female friend) ; but as Emily had been brought 
up to live alone with her father and brother, with Max as her con- 
stant companion, such a life seemed to her perfectly natural. 

She imagined that in this way she had gained an ability to nuun- 
tain her own mental poise, to look entirely within herself for happi- 
ness. She had yet to learn how hard a trial it is to give up human 
friendship and companionship after we have once become accus- 
tomed to it. She had still to knowj that for every woman it is with- 
the food of the heart as with that of the body, — it is possible to ex- 
ist upon a very small quantity, but that small quantity is an absolute 
necessity. There is a certain degree of heart starvation which will 
kill any naturally constituted woman. Of course this point variei 
with the differing counterbalancing power of mind and body, but 
that does not prevent its existence. 

Emily Chester did not yet comprehend that the friendship and con- 
geniality of Frederick Hastings was the present support of her much 
valued independence. She did not then know how we all fulfil God's 
law, — that it is not, good for either man or woman to be alone, — ^.by 
either ossifying or dying, when the relief of human sympathy is with- 
drawn. She had never sought his aid, and as it had always been 
wordless, formless, she had no idea how much she relied upon it, how 
necessary it had become to her. 

The day was fast coming when she would learn this, and many 
other things of which she was now peacefully ignorant. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TIME went on ; until, with the return of the early autumn and 
her scholars, Emily's occupations recommenced. With the re- 
newed necessity for mental and physical exertion she found that the 
long, iiot sunuuer, pleasantly as it had been spent, had done her se- 
rious injury. So sensibly had it weakened her, that the same amount 
of labor which in the spring she had been well able to perform she 
now found painftilly fatiguing. 

The return of the cool weather might have counteracted this, but 

that the constant strain upon her energies left her no opportunity to 

Kcmit To rise in the morning feeling weak and tired was a poor 

preparation for her day's work, and yet this was now habitually the 

CMe. She strove not to think of it, to deny it even to herself; but 

^e fact was too fixed and obstinate to be overlooked. Try to conquer 

it by force of will, to lose sight of it in pleasant considerations as 

•*w would, the stubborn truth remained. Part of her strength gone, 

' i^sn of her defence broken down I But she shut her eyes to it, and 

'^AZked on her way as resolutely as ever. 

before Frederick Hastings she guarded her manner so carefully, 
^^^s so uniformly cheerful, that she did not think he had noticed any 
'**^*ige in her. But she could not deceive the kind eyes that watched 
I^^ so attentively, — eyes, too, sharpened by professional experience. 
, ^ ^new the fluctuations of the delicate color, the shades of expres- 
IJ^*^ in her eyes too well, not to read their language unerringly. 
"'**'^ gayety and vitality sunmioned at command were no disguise to 



le saw that she was unequal to the life she was leading, and re- 
*-"^''«d to do what he could to end it. Not understanding himself or 

' .^ law of his own nature, he imagined he loved her with that indi- 
^Xtal, human love which is required for married happiness. It is 
^^-j "I love beauty generally, and this manifestation in particular, 

^ the highest I have ever known," (which was exactly Frederick 

^^^ngs's feeling,) but, "I love this woman with all her faults, 

*^^ings, and weaknesses: she is my other half; the true wife which 

. ^od has sent me, and I love her now and forever." Max's voice could 
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have spoken these words truly, but Frederick Hastings had nerer 
experienced their meaning, and constitutionally never would. As- 
sisted by Max's clear-sightedness, he had discovered Emily Chester^s 
rare worth ; he had learned that she was one of those women, few 
and far between, who are really worth marrying, — women so valu- 
able in themselves, so mind-body-and-soul-satisfying, that it is no ioM 
to give up the whole world to gain them. Knowing himself so little 
as to think his happiness lay in the possession of his ideal rather 
than in its pursuit, he made up his mind to strive for its immediate 
attainment. 

Emily's own condition urged him to this attempt with more hope 
of success than he would otherwise have had^ , As his wife, she would 
at least have ease and comfort, relief from all wearing responsibility, 
which he knew she needed sorely. To end this mode of life would, 
he hoped, contribute to her happiness as much as to his own. Still, 
as he thought of her self-reliance, of her real superiority over him, 
most of all, of Max's mighty influence, the result looked doubtftd 
enough, and he grew nervous at the task he had set himself. But, 
unconsciously true to the principle of his nature, this acted only as 
an additional incentive, only strengthened him in his resolution. 

At last the crisis came. 

It was night. Frederick Hastings and Emily were sitting in the 
parlor alone ; for Philip was deeply engrossed with his lessons in the 
next room. They had talked gravely of many things : of our moral 
responsibility ; of our duty to those around us : and the conversation 
gradually descending from its general to a slightly personal charac- 
ter, Emily said, half laughingly, quoting her own words, uttered dup- 
ing the first walk they had ever taken together, — a walk memorable 
to Frederick Hastings from its consequences, — *' You know the sen- 
tence passed upon you : I see it more clearly than ever. You will 

never wake up to your true self until either the angel of love OE"" 
of duty comes down to your rescue, to trouble the waters." 

^< I think the angel of love has come down," he replied, with thafl^ 
indescribable something in his voice, the meaning of which ever^' 
woman knows so well. 

It made her look up at him quickly. 

" Do you understand toe ? " he asked. 

If the words had been insufficient, surely the face that looked at . 
her would have been enough : it was vivid with an earnestness of 
which she had never dreamed it capable. The scars of the conflict 
which went on within her breast during the next single moment 
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Enuly Chester bore to the daj of her death. Her face seemed to 
grow thin with the sharp agony. She saw, as it is said we do in the 
instant of death, all things grow plain to her. A moment's silence, 
and, looking at him, she shook her head sadly and slowly. 

** Stop I " he cried, vehemently, as he saw his doom written in her 
face, — " stop, you can't decide so hastily, and in this way. I know you 
are fiir above me : better, stronger, higher than I : bnt think what 
hangs on your decision. You are my hope for heaven and earth I " 
He stopped, overcome by his own earnestness ; for now that he 
seemed about to lose her fcx-ever, Max himself could not have pleaded 
more passionately. 

" You are the first person who ever showed me my duty," he ex- 
claimed, as she made no answer; " you are the only person who could 
give me strength to perform it. What will my life be without you ? " 
"Dr. Hastings," (the lips that spoke were very white, and the 
voice low and quiet,) — " Dr. Hastings, what would your life be with 
lae? Hushl" she said, gently, as he attempted to interrupt her. 
^ Let me speak now. I understand you better than you understand 
joorself. I know you think you love me." 
** Think '{ " he exclaimed. 

*' Yes, I mean what I say. You think you love me as you ought 

^ love the woman you marry. But you are mistaken. You only 

^iali for me because I am out of your reach. If I were to love 

^^^ or marry you, to meet you on your own level, I should inev- 

''^fcly lose my power over you. All might go well for a time, but 

^*^^i would soon grow weary of anything which no longer required 

P^^:«r^t. In ceasing to be your aspiration, in becoming to you a 

*^*^^^sessed reality, I should give up my strongest hold upon you." 

^ ^ My God, how can you do me such injustice I " was the passionate 

^Dinder, — " I, who love you so that I would live or die for you ? " 

^^ Ah,' fiiend," cried the woman, with that which began a gasping 

but died at its birth under the pressure of her rigid self-control, 

^*^^t, too, may be so, but the truth still remains. It is not very 

to die or live for those we love ; but do you know the love 

^uired to live with them ? What amount of it can stand before a 

^^^flict of natures ? " 

O Emily Chester I strong, suffering woman, the day is to come 
^^en this sentence will have a fearful meaning to you. "A conflict 
^ natures I " She had read the prophecy of her life, had spoken her 
i\ oWn doom. 
^\ t< Emily," said the man ; and at the sound of her name,'spoken with 
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each pleading, loving earnestness, the woman trembled from head to 
foot, — ** if you could look into my heart, I believe you would find my 
love sufficient for any triaL" 

** Dr. Hastings," she cried, wildly, lifting her hands towards him 
with a sort of imploring terror, ** have mercy. Don't make this duty 
harder to perform, this cup more bitter to drink. Better thank Giod 
for giving me strength to prevent two wretched human beings from 
consummating their own life-long misery. I tell you again, that, in 
spite of our present feeling, we do not really love each other. You 
are constitutionally insufficient for me, and I, as your equal, by my 
position, would be so to you ; we would soon weary of each other, 
and be wretched.** 

" Never," exclsumed he, " we could never be wretched togetiher. 
O Emily," he broke out into wild pleading, ** think of the hoturs we 
have spent together, think of this happy summer." 

** Hush, hush," she said, imperiously, but her voice quivered as 
though a spasm had gone over her frame. " I don't dare to think of 
the past, but I know and see what the future would be. It is useless 
to talk, — useless." 

It seemed as though some dreary Fate had moaned out the words, 
and they sank like lead upon Frederick Hastings's heart. 

** And this is your irrevocable answer ? In the name of all our 
past happiness, think before you decide forever." 

*' This is my irrevocable answer," she repeated, almost mechani- 
cally ; but there was death to all hope in her voice. 

They said no more, but sat very still for a long while. At last 
Frederick Hastings rose. 

" Good by," he said, quietly, as he extended his hand to her. 

As she looked up at him, and gave him hers, the expression in lier 
face brought the quick tears to his eyes. 

" There is one thing you must remember," he said, very gently, 
as he softly held her hand, '* if my foolish dream of happiness has 
vanished, your lasting work still remains. You have denied me 
earthly affection, but you have shown me the heavenly love. Yoa 
have made me a better man." 

O words, the sweetest that ever fall upon a woman's ears, — not in 
vain has she lived to whom any man can utter them I Through all 
her life they echoed through Emily Chester^s heart, their music never 
growing fainter, never losing its sweetness. As she heard them, her 
face wore a look that made Frederick Hastings feel as though he 
would like to kneel to her for her blessing. 
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For a moment more he stood gazing at her, all his love and pity 
and p^ shining down &om his eyes upon her. 

** Good by/' he repeated, and, pressing her hand to his lips, ho 
passed out of the door. 

** Grood night. Dr. Hastings,'* called out Philip from his lessons, as 
he heard his departing footsteps. 

** Grood by, my boy," said that gentleman, coming back and lay- 
ing his hand kindly on the child's head. 

"Not good by," said the boy, "good night! You are coming 
back to-morrow." 

*' Good night and good by both, then, my child," and before 
Philip could demand any further explanation he was gone. 

Philip put away his books, and sauntered up to bed, wondering 
what made Dr. Hastings look so strangely, — a speculation which 
was soon lost in sleep. 

And Emily sat still where Frederick Hastings had left her. She 
had resisted and conquered him ; now to fight the battle with herself. 

There is a large class of persons (a class to which both Emily and 
Max eminently belonged) with whom the intellect seems to be an 
independent power, separate from themselves. In any suffering or 
agitation of their natures this sovereign appears to remain utterly 
apart, — maintaining his supremacy, opposing and controlling the 
mutiny of the other faculties, the remainder of their beings. 

So Emily Chester found it this night. Her intellect seemed to 
stand at her side with a separate existence ; like a demon, issuing 
relentless mandates, against which heart and flesh rebelled desper- 
ately. 

'* I have wilfully blasted my own happiness," moaned the woman. 

•*You have acted very rightly, very sensibly," said the demon, 
coldly. 

^ But I loved him," pleaded heart and flesh. 

** Don't be blasphemous," exclaimed the demon, angrily, "you 
know too well what love is to find excuse for talking in this man- 
ner. You did not love. him. He suited your nature as all beauty 
does ; but, except your extreme friendship, your feeling for him was 
only a stronger expression of your devotion to music, poetry, sculp- 
ture, painting. Don't be so untrue or so incorrect as to call that 
love," it went on, contemptuously. 

*' But he suited my heart and flesh to its finest fibre," extenuated 
the woman. 

M Because a bountiful God gave you a* great appreciation of 
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beauty," continued the demon, " an intense estlielac perception, are 
you to be 80 ungrateful, so false to the rest of his gifts, as to sacarifice 
all things to it ? Will you gratify one half of your nature at the ex- 
pense of the other equal division ? Make a partial marriage if yoa 
dare 1 Marry for the flesh, and bide the result at your peril 1 " came 
the reply, sternly and menacingly. 

^ I dare not, I dare not," was the conquered reqx>nse. 

" No," laughed the demon, " you have not quite lost your senses 
yet You know too well the certain mutual misery such a coarse 
would produce." 

" But I would have done him good," the woman faltered, and 
gained courage at the thought : ** he said I had made him a better 
man." 

'* Don't think to blind yourself by such means," said the stem ty^ 
rant at her side. " You know perfectly well that your first duty is 
truth to yourself: that God gave you to perform; the other 3roa 
would assume. Besides which, no falsity to ourselves can be <^ last- 
ing benefit to others; the punishment comes sooner or later, and 
often involves the 'very person for whom the sin was ccmmutted." 

" He made me better, too," she expostulated, trying to change the 
ground of the discussion : *' I was gentler and kinder under his in- 
fluence." 

" Soho ! " sneered the demon : "just now it was the good you were 
to do him ; now it is the good he was to do you. Go on, if you are 
determined, and eat the forbidden fruit ; but recollect the inevitaUe 
penalty." And heart and flesh quailed before the challenge. 

" But He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He leadeth 
me beside still waters," they faintly murmured. 

" Green pastures and still waters are not for you. There is hard 
work before you, both to do and to suffer : pain and trial are tJie 
means for your development; burning sorrow and bitter tears are 
the sunshine and rain which shall fertilize your life. Coward, take 
up your cross and bear it." 

And so this conflict wore out the long night, until the morning sun 
rose upon a torn, bleeding heart and conquered flesh, with intellect 
sitting in cold, quiet dominion over them. 

" Emily," said Philip, next morning, as he came up to his dster 
and began stroking her white cheek, " what makes you look so pale 
and tired ? " 

" My head aches, dear," was the response. 

What a merciful provision of Providence it is for women that heart 
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and head Usaallj ache together : how easy it is to acknowledge the 
onef what a relief to use it as a shield to the other ! 

To all the many questions addressed to her that daj, upon the 
subject of her appearance, she gave the same convenient answer. 
What she suffered, she never could have expressed. She thought 
the hours would never pass. She sat mechanically correcting mis- 
takes, saying : '^ F sharp, if you please ; finger that run as you would 
the corresponding scale : no, B flat " : and so forth and so forth, as 
the case happened to require. She had a sensation of vibrating to 
every sound, as though she were the instrument, with her bare 
nerves for keys and strings. 

When she came home at night, her face scared Philip. She was 
worn out, body and soul. She soothed the child by telling him that 
she had a vicdent headache, and was tired and would go to bed. 
He did not mend the matter much by saying that Dr. Hastings 
would soon be there, and would tell her what to do for it; for 
Philip's &ith in that gentleman's skill was unbounded. 

A week passed ; and still, to the boy's utter astonishment, Frederick 
Hastings did not make his appearance. They did not even hear of 
fami, £oT his sister also failed to appear upon her lesson day. Both 
Philip and Emily watched anxiously for her coming, though with 
very different feelings. To her next lesson she came. As soon as 
she entered, she apologized for her broken engagement. 

'^Yon must really excuse me, my dear Miss Chester," she said, 
^ for disappointing yon, as I could not help it. I have been so very 
busy getting brother Fred ready to go. He is to be gone so long, 
that I had a great many little things to attend to for him." 

Emily made a movement which in a less controUed woman would 
haTe been a violent start. 

" Going I " she thought, " where ? What could all this mean ? " 

But Miss Hastings evidently thought Emily knew all about it; 
wbich, from a knowledge of their great intimacy, and ignorance of 
the present peculiar circumstances, was very natural, and so went on 
in the same strain. 

" I am so sorry he has re-entered the navy. I begged him to give 
np the idea, and stay at home ; but he was determined to go. He 
only came home from Washington this morning, and is off for New 
York to join his ship to-night," said the girl, giving particulars for 
which Emily had no power to ask. *' By the way, he asked me to 
g^ve you this," Miss Clementine continued, handing Emily a little 
note. • 
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Emilj took and held it in her hand in a sort of stunned, mechan- 
ical way ; but made no attempt to look at it The lesson began and 
ended; how, she scarcely knew. She was only conscious it was 
over, and she was once more alone. She opened the note, and 
read: — 

" Farewell, farewell. I am going away to try to do what you * 
have shown me to be my duty, — to live less for myself and more for 
others ; to serve God by serving my fellow-man. It will make my 
task less hard to remember whose hand pointed it out, whose words 
gave me strength to attempt it. FarewelL God bless you; God 
help me." 

The writing began steadily enough, but the hand which had penned 
the last sentence had trembled so that the words were scarcely 
legible. ^ 

Tears after, when some of the actors in this story were quiet in 
their graves, this scrap of paper was found in Emily Chester's Bible, 
and returned to its writer. 

** O Emily,'' cried Philip, bursting into the room with his fiice 
pale with excitement, **I met Miss Clementine, and she says Dr. 
Hastings is going away to the Mediterranean, to stay for years. I 
am so sorry; what shall we do without him?" And burying his 
face in his sister's lap, the boy sobbed as though his heart would 
break. 

^* O Emily, he was so kind : I liked him so much I I liked him eo 
much ! " he exclaimed, brokenly. 

'* I, too, dear," was the simple response ; but the tears in her Ti»oa 
were far more bitter than those that fell from Philip's eyes. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EMILY CHESTER had no time to live down this sorrow in 
quiet : necessity compelled her immediate contact with the 
hard world; obliged her to present her sore, sensitive surface to 
constant irritation, to any blow which might be aimed at it 

The cause of Frederick Hastings's sudden departure began to be 
lui^iected ; and Ihough all the young ladies outwardly sneered at the 
very idea of such a thing, they secretly believed it ; and in a quiet, 
ladylike way, took care to revenge themselves upon her for depriv- 
ing them o£ such a conquest If they had willingly pained and hurt 
her before, with only her general pride and sarcasm for provocation, 
judge what must have been their conduct now, smarting under the 
aggravation of this new defeat. 

It was sometimes intolerable. A year before, she would have 
laughed at the thought that any one could ever have had the power 
to torment her to such a degree ; but what lessons in human suffer- 
ing had she not learned since that time! Then, a fresh, healthy 
girl, guarded by every defence against harm, to whom sorrow was 
only a name ; now, a suffering woman, with broken health and weak- 
ened purpose, struggling alone in the wide world ; but still preserv- 
ing the same proud, cold face, let the inward battle or defeat be what 
it would. This resolute self-control was the true secret of much 
that was given her to bear ; as it prevented people from realizing 
the extent of llie harm they were doing, and provoked them to 
still further aggressions. It is said, if the victims of the French Rev- 
olution had suffered and died less stoically, they would have been 
&r few^ in number ; so if iEmily had been a weak, cowardly girl, 
idu) womd have cried out at the slightest pain, it is probable that she 
would have become quite a pet in society, and have been caressed 
and made much of. Nothing pleases people more than to patronize 
and condole with some engaging sufferer; besides being an inexpen- 
sive way of disposing of spare sentiment, it gives them such a delight- 
fully benevolent, righteous sensation. I know of no claim to con- 
sideration so universally admitted as interesting misery; and no 
offence so unpardonable as making people feel you can do without 
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**I declare,** said Mim Nellie Armstrong, elder sister to one of 
Emily's scholars, addressing the remnant of the family group which 
still encircled the breakfast-table, — ** I declare, that Emily Chestor 
18 enough to put anybody out of patience for the rest of a natural 
life." 

^ She seems to put you out of yours," replied her brother, looking 
up from his newspaper, ** pretty effectually; she is your standing 
cause of complaint. What 's the special aggravation now ? ** 

** O, the same old thing. It provokes me to death to see her at- 
ting there giving her lesson, with that look on her face as though our 
existence and all that concerns us were a matter of the supremett 
indifference to her. The worst of it is, that you can't provdce her 
out of it, say or do what you will. If I could only get her to answer 
baok once, to quarrel with me, I should be perfectly happy ; but not 
she: she couldn't possibly compromise her dignity so far. I cant 
even make her show that she understands me." 

^ But, sister /' said Emily's scholar, interrupting thir tirade, ^ 'bBjm 
Chester is n't so when you are not there. She 's just as kind and 
pleasant to me as she can be. I don't care what you say, she '■ the 
nicest lady I ever knew," was the indignant protest of outraged juve- 
nile friendship. 

" O yes," said the other, with increased aggravation, ^ pleasant 
enough to you, because you bow down to her and think her perfec- 
tion. I was in the back room yesterday, all the time you were taking 
your lesson, and sure enough my lady was sweetness personified ; but 
the moment I made my appearance, she might just as well have been 
an iceberg endowed with powers of speech. I tried for half an hour, 
in every way I could think of, to get out of her whether she really 
turned off Frederick Hastings; did everything but ask her point 
blank, and knew just about as much when I ended as when I 
began. I could not even make her blush like any ordinary girl, 
which would have been some relief; she only got whiter and whiter 
as I went on, and set that mouth of hers until she looked u though 
she were afflicted with temporary lockjaw. Not that I believe there 
is the first word of truth in it," she continued, with angry contempt. 
" Everybody knows that Frederick Hastings is entirely too devoted 
to his dear self, and his dear self's comfort, 4» do such a thing as to 
address a girl without a cent in the world." 

"Ah," thought her brother, "Frederick Hastings! Thsit's the 
trouble, is it. I thought Miss Nell must have some special canae 
to rouse her to such an outbreak." 
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'^Whj can't you let tbat poor girl alone, Nell?" he said aloud. 
** She does n't hnrt you, and you 're always pitching into her 4iboat 
something or other." 

^ Come, now," retorted his sister, this interference changing the 
object of her wrath, ** you are about the last person to take up Em- 
ily Chester's quarrels ; to play knight champion in her behalf. She 
finished you up with one sentence the first time she ever saw you." 

The young man colored crimson at this home thrust, but answered 
bravely, ^ Well, if she did, she came very near the truth, and that 
does n't prevent my pitying her now, when she is poor and needs 
friends." 

" How did she finish up Harry, Nell ? " asked the mother, who had 
been listening to the conversation. ^* I never heard anything of it." 

*^0 yes you did, at the time, but it was so long ago you have 
fbrgotten it. It- was when we were school-girls together, at a May- 
party," said the girl, laughing aloud at her brother's past, and to 
hiB present discomfiture. ** Harry came a little tipsy, so much so at 
least that he did not know what he was about, and made himself 
generally ridiculous. He danced with Emily, and made so many 
fix)lish speeches, and acted so insanely, that ever^'body laughed, and 
my lady grew furiously angry. Everybody saw how provoked she 
was to be placed in such a situation ; and so, to make bad worse, what 
should that wicked Dick Carter do but go up and ask her, *■ Whether 
ber last partner had not excited her admiration ? ' * Yes,' she said, 
instantly, *as a beautiful illustration of the law that extremes meet: 
I did not know which to admire most, the lightness of his head or his 
feet, their claims were so perfectly balanced.' I thought Dick Car- 
ter would have killed himself laughing at the answer ; he did not stop 
telling it for a month." 

^ May be she did n't say it," put in Emily's scholar ; <* perhaps he 
only said she did." 

^ O no 1 Harry could not lay that flattering unction to his soul, 
fyr he beard her himself. I never shall forget his face," she con- 
tinued, bursting out into fresh peals of laughter as the recollection 
came back to her; **such a nipped-in-the-bud expression I never 
beheld in my life." 

" What did you do, Harry ? " asked his mother. 

" I ! " he exclaimed. " Left. Went home just as fast as I could 
get there, and have never made my appearance at a party in such a 
condition since. That once was enough for me ; as Neil says, it fin- 
Tahed me. I got what X ^deserved, to be sure ; but that speech has 
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kept me at a respectful bowing distance fixxn Miss Emily Chester 
from that day to this, and always will ; though yesterday, when I met 
her in the hall looking so pale and tired, I quite foigot my <M 
grudge." 

*^ But you take pretty good care to keep out of the way of fresh 
encounters," retorted his sister. 

** Self-preservation is the first law of nature, you know," laughed 
the young man. 

" Why do you scold me, then, for getting angry at her haughty 
ways, if you don*t like them any better yourself? ** asked Miss NelL 

** It 's entirely different," was the answer. *^ I don't ask yoa to 
love Miss Chester, for I don't do that myself; but 1 do ask yoa to let 
her live in peace, and not worry the life out of her in the way yoa 
do : I saw it in her face yesterday. Besides, I don't believe the 
danger of her sharp tongue is half as great as it used to be," as the 
remembrance of the pale, weary face he had seen the day before 
returned to him. ** You girls hate her just because Frederick Hat- 
tings cares a thousand times as much for her as he does for all the 
rest of you put together. I don't wonder he left this part of the 
world as soon as she discarded him. She's handsome enough far 
any man to go wild about." 

This speech was like fire to gunpowder, and produced a violent 
quarrel ; which Miss Nellie wound up by saying, that she hated 
Frederick Hastings, — that she was very glad he had gone to die 
Mediterranean, — that if she had a cherished wish in her heart, it 
was that he might never come back again. 

This might have been true ; but one thing certainly was so, that 
from that day her dislike of Emily Chester increased practically and 
theoretically a hundred-fold ; if such a growth were possible, consid- 
ering the original stock. 

And so the punishment of her sins, both past and present, came 
upon poor Emily now, when she was least fitted to endure it ; when 
she was overwhelmed with sorrow, toil, and ill health. Not only the 
strength to bear grew less, but the burden heavier. Besides the 
number of persons who were really her enemies, with whom hatred 
of her was a positive feeling, there were many with whom it was 
negative ; many who, without having any present ill-will towards 
her, were, like Harry Armstrong, prevented from being her friends by 
the recollection of some sarcasm, uttered perhaps, as in this case, 
in her childhood. I really believe there is nothing in which the prin- ^ 
ciple of life is so indestructible as an ill-natured epigrammatic sen— ^ 
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tence. Under some casual inflaence, a dozen words will probably 
consolidate themselves into a telling sentence, spoken at one mo- 
ment to be forgotten the next ; and yet this single saying will go on 
through years, hurting more persons, doing more absolute mischief, 
than a piece of artillery would in the same time. A capacity for ( 
making such speeches, though a powerful weapon of defence, can only . 
be looked upon as a curse, especially in a woman. If indulged, it 
becomes at last a habit, a mere colloquial form, to such an extent 
as to be no indication of the speaker's opinion of the person criti- 
cised. If tiemptation should offer, they who indulge in this practice 
would make the same remark about the person they loved best, and 
withont aoy^ change of feeling towards the victim. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring the evil of such a course home to any one's 
heart and conscience, and I believe nothing but time and expe- 
rience will ever do it ; for, not having the faintest ill-will in what 
ihey say, they cannot realize that it has the same appearance and 
• practical effect as though they had the deepest malice. Their words 
^fNiss ant of' their memories with the occasion, whereas the victims 
tiever fbrgel or fi3i|;ive. In this way, Emily had no recollection of 
ever having offended Harry Armstrong, and only thought of that 
young man, when she thought of him at all, with kindly feelings. 
This was only one case out of a dozen, and she was now uncon- 
sciously reaping the harvest, the seeds of which she had uncon- 
sciously sown. 

Besides the girl's own dangerously keen perception and power 

of expression, one great cause of this had been Max's influence. 

Thoroughly appreciating the love of amusement and lack of ill- 

i^tnre which prompted it, he literally revelled in the quickness 

^ ber merry sarcasm ; offering himself at any time as a whetstone 

^^ her wit, and being the first to admire and applaud, no matter 

■fcow much victimized thereby. Frederick Hastings, too, h«ad never 

''^^suriderstood her in this, and aided the bad habit. Both these 

*»exi liad been able to feel the throbbings of the true, loving, human 

■o^ai^ which beat through it all ; once certain of that fundamental 

r^^*> the stream of casual feeling and expression which danced over 

*^^Xy amused and enchained them. 

J "^x^t both these friends are gone, — friends in the truest sense of 

*^^ and understanding us ; and Emily is alone, and worse than 

», for her internal resources are failing fast 

die began to know the value of human love and sympathy. 
. j>, a child, to^ young for any comprehension of her life's trials, 
7 J 
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and whose hope and spirit mast be kept fresh and nncloaded hy ih» 
consciousness of suffering ; Frederick Hastings gone, perhaps, for- 
e'ver; Max, writing of his father's continued ill -health, of their 
being ordered to winter in Florence, and so of the present impossi- 
bility of his return ; all earthly supports seemed taken from her. 
Heart and flesh cried out for comfort, only the touch of a hand 
which told of perfect comprehension and sympathy. That she had 
once known this relief in its highest form, that loving tenderness had 
at times lifted the heavy burden from her weary shoulders, only made 
her present need greater, her craving more intense. Mrs. Grant 
was kind, and Emily was grateful ; but the mental distance between 
the two women was too impassable for her to suppf^Uhe food for 
which Emily was starving. It taught her the utter difference be- 
tween kindness and sympathy ; the one, which any well-intentioned 
person can supply ; the other, which it is only posable to obtain from 
those rarest and highest of God's blessings, true friends ; and fto 
had sent the only two persons to whom Emily could have given this^ 
name far away. 

To go home, worn out in mind and body, and, instead of llie cheer- 
ing, soothing presence and voice, of the mental and moral oongeni- 
ality in which she could forget all, to have only her own wretched 
heart and memory to commune with, or Philip to entertain, and 
amuse with false, miserable efforts at gayety, at times almost mad- 
dened her. Then the dull, apathetic reaction that was the sore 
result o£ such excitement she felt was increasing on her daily ; an 
apathy which seemed to deprive her of all life or interest in life, all 
care for the present or future. Hope and feeling were consolidating 
into an intense longing for rest, for relief from the weight <^ the 
burden of this life, which was crushing her. But for Philip, how 
gladly would she have lain down and died. But no such easy fate 
is reserved for her ; she must be up and doing, walking her appointed 
way until the end, though failing fast. 

But the worst of all was to feel that she was conquered ; that she, 
who had begun the battle of life with such sure hope of victoiy, was 
defeated. There is nothing, I think, so terrible to strong, earnest na- 
tures as to have any insufficiency in themselves brought keenly home 
to them. Failure is bitter, even when produced by outside causes ; 
but to be defeated fr^m a want of endurance or capacity in them- 
selves, is almost death to them. So Emily felt when she knew she 
had miscalculated her strength, — that she who had thought herself 
strong enough to suffer and overcome every trial and obstacle Ufo 
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oould bring, and glory in the conflict, most now bend low, crashed, 
not only by external pressure, but by lack of strength to endure. 
What humiliation that others can put upon us is to be compared 
to having weighed ourselves in the balance and found ourselves 
wanting? To such persons, the only judge capable of pronoun- 
cing their death-sentence is their own keen, relentless perception : 
when its fiat has gone forth, the flattery of the whole world could 
not convince them to the contrary. It was before this tribunal that 
Emily Chester veiled her face and sank down in the dust. And 
go the burden grew heavier, and under it the weary bearer sank 
lower and lower. 

By the time the spring opened and began to grow warm, her 
strength was so utterly gone that teaching became impossible. If it 
had not been for her previous care and economy, the brother and * 
aster would now have experienced actual want; but Emily had 
dreaded this day too long and too much, not to have provided for it, 
at least partially. 

Bat as she lay upon her sofa day after day, so weak that the least 
movement made her faint and sick, the thought of the future haunted 
her like an evil spirit If she continued in this condition, what would 
beccHne of them, gradually consuming their resources, .with nothing to 
lode forward to when their present stock of money was expended ? 
In the event of her death, which she felt sure was rapidly approach- 
ing, what could Philip's prospect be, a child with no one to look to in 
the wide world ? In either case, the future was dark as midnight. 
She would lie and watch Philip, as he sat by her or moved soflly 
about the room, wsuting on her or nursing her with the utmost gen- 
tleness; for his love for his sister seemed to transform the boy and 
teach 'him a woman's tenderness of manner, or rather to develop it 
in him, for surely the root of it is in all manly natures ; she would 
watch him until her brain grew numb and paralyzed with thinking 
what the future might bring upon him. She had but one hope, and 
this was Max. She knew how true his friendship had been for her ; 
surely Philip would find a protector in him afler she was gone. 
She had kept all her trouble from him, had tried to make her letters 
cheerful to the last, for at present she was too weak to write at all. 

She would have made Philip write to him, to come to her once 
more before she died; but she knew that Max was riveted to his 
present pontion by the chains of duty, and what right had she to 
break them ? No, the support of his strength would be denied her ; 
bat far Philip's fUture comfort she firmly trusted him. And yet, 
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though she rigorously taught herself the impossibilitj of it, slie i 
tensely craved the relief that the very sound of his steady, quiet 
▼oice would have been to her. In her weakness, how she longed to 
lean upon the strength of another ; try as she would to still this cry 
for earthly help, it would make itself heard. 

But even this was swallowed up sometimes in the miserable apathy 
into which she was sinking deeper and deeper, which benumbed sen- 
sation and perception. Her nerves grew dull, just in proportion to 
their normal sensitiveness. Her physical feelings, her attractions 
and repulsions, formerly so dominant, sank down into a dead level of 
indifference. Persons and things lost all their interest for her, ex« 
oept Philip: towards him she never changed; the fieunt smile ifoiild 
always appear, the weary eyes light up at its bidding. 

So their life went on towards die dark, shadowy ftitnre. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AS Max had written, he and his father spent the winter in Flor- 
^loe, and the spring found them still there. They led a qui- 
etly luxurious existence (Max would have scornfully denied it the 
name of life), devoting themselves to the cultivation of Mr. Cramp- 
ton's health. His son made all things subservient to this considerar 
tion ; not only on account of his love for his father, but because any- 
thing which contributed to this end brought nearer the day of his* 
liberation. He cared little how the time was spent, so that it passed, 
shortening the period of his exile. 

They attracted much attention, this father and son; so insepa- 
rable, yet so different. It would have greatly surprised those per- 
sons who saw and thought they knew this worldly-wise, Mephistophe- 
lean man, whom they half dreaded and more than half disliked, 
over whom they shook their heads as ** evidently heartless," to know 
that at that very moment he was lavishing the whole hope and power 
of his manhood in a wild, romantic passion for a woman with no 
earthly attraction outside of her own mind and body. 

The craving to see her was growing more and more painful every 

day ; the very season of the year seemed to aggravate it, not only 

from the truth of Tennyson's saying, that naturallyv *^ in the spring a 

young man's fancy lightly tuifns to thoughts of lovCj^^ut in the spring 

he had last seen her, and now every soft breeze or fresh flower seemed 

intimately connected with her, laden with remembrances. A year had 

gone since they parted, and through every hour of that time this love 

bad been his one absorbing thought and feeling. He felt like saying, 

^h Bettina, ** I take a map and draw a line from where I am to 

^here you are, and all outside of it is nothing to me." He had 

footed it half laughingly in one of his letters to Emily, and she had 

^etk it as it was apparently meant, little dreaming of its exact 

°^'^. It was bitterly hard always to wear the same careless, indif- 

•tereu^^ face, with this hungry desire unceasingly gnawing at his heart. 

ution less stem than his must have failed under the constant 

but he bore it unflinchingly. Only once had his &ther 

remotely suspected the true state of the case. 
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They were Tisiting a friend, when, music being proposed, a lady 
sat down to the piano and began singing Beethoven's divine ** songs 
to the distant beloved one," in which, if ever, the human heart has 
found an adequate expression of its love and pain. At the first strain 
Max knew what was coming, and felt an insane desire to escape, 
lie had heard Emily sing them until every note had acquired the 
sound of her voice, and vibrated through him as its tone would have 
done. ^ Feme geliehte I " What could the singer or audience know 
of the true meaning of those words ? he felt as though it were dese- 
cration, sacrilege. And yet the lady sang it well ; too well Max 
soon felt, as the song began to tear his heart. It went on until she 
came to. the words ^ innere pein," with their terrible minor repeti^ 
tion and riiardo. " Inward pain ! " He could have shrieked as he 
^heard it ! His father happening to look up, caught, for a second, the 
expression of his son's face. It startled him. 

** I wonder," he thought, painfully, ** whether this can be a realitj 
with Max, or if the singer has anything to do with it ? " But the 
idea was so totally at variance with all that he knew of his son's life 
and character, that he dismissed it as absurd, and attributed his unu- 
sual emotion to his appreciation of the music, which he knew to be 
extreme. This did not prevent his leading the conversation towards 
the song and the singer, the next time they were alone together ; bnt 
Max's answering criticism was given with such careless, unembar- 
rassed interest, that Mr. Crampton was peiiectly reassured, and 
thought no more of the subject. 

The lady herself made more than one inquiry about ** that queer- 
looking man who leant upon the piano all the time she was singing.** 
She knew by an instinct, which all artistic natures possess, that she 
had one appreciative listener. He had said nothing, given ber no 
audible praise, but her singing, through the whole dme, was for lum. 
In return for his appreciation she had tried to give him pleasure ; 
she little dreamed of the pain mingled with it. So our lives tonch 
fiar a single moment, to unconsciously mingle happiness or sulTering 
in the cup we are all drinking, and then pass on to meet no more. 

As the days passed Max's anxiety deepened, for they brought no 
news from Emily. A month had gone by, and still no letter. He 
began to haunt the post-office nervously, as though that would hasten 
its arrival ; for which want of self-control he duly despised himself, 
but still kept up the practice. 

There was an additional sting to his pain, which until late this win- 
ter it had never possessed. He had heard of Frederick Hastingrti 
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departure in the autumn, with a feeling this usually rigid, merciless 
examiner of his own motives did not care to scrutinize. His punish- 
ment had arisen from the very truth of his love ; for, in spite of her- 
self, Emily could not help showing the bitter pain the loss of this 
friend had caused her ; and how could he sec her suffer without par- 
taking of her suffering, — a participation which grew as he traced 
in her letters her increasing need of such a comforter, until he could 
liaye found it in his heart to wish him back, even knowing how it 
must affect his own prospects? Anything to shield her, anything 
to soften the path her sore feet were treading. Though by no direct 
word had she ever told him her sorrow, there was an unconscious 
undertone in her letters which wrung his heart. 

*^ Max," said his father, one night, as his son sat by the open win- 
dow, smoking, and looking out, with eyes that appeared to be view- 
ing the moonlit prospect, but before which, in reality, shone a vision 
of a woman, seated beside another window, with a noble face and 
dear eyes looking skyward, — "Max, I think my health has im- 
proved very rapidly in the last few weeks, don't you think so ? " 

*^ Tes," said his son, rather absently ; the vision was too sweet and 
Tivid to be parted with immediately. 

** So much so, that I really think I shall go home this spring, in- 
stead of staying here during the summer," continued the elder gen- 
tleman. 

Max's c^ar, which he was rabing to his lips, suddenly stopped 
diort of them. 

" The voyage would do me good," Mr. Crampton went on ; " be- 
ndes, I am fast approaching that age when going to and fro in the 
eardi, and walking up and down in it, becomes a laborious, occupa- 
ticm. I want to settle down quietly in my own home once more. I 
wish I were there now," he said, as the pleasure of the prospect grew 
upon him, 

Mr. Crampton wondere^that hi^ son still sat with his back to him, 
and made no answer. 

^ Perhaps he does not wish to go.' I am selfish to bind him down 
any longer to a dull, sick old man," thought the kind gentleman, 
penitently. 

" If you would prefer staying, you must not think of going," he 
said, aloud. " I am perfectly well enough to travel alone now, and I 
do not forget that I owe it to my son's faithful care and nursing. 
You need freedom and recreation, and you wdll enjoy them more 
easily here than at home." 
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**I prefer going," was Max's laconic answer, still with his Amm 
towards the window. 

There was a sound in his voice which made his father look at him 
curiously. It seemed to pulsate, as though obeying the motion of 
the wild throbbing of his heart Max heard it himself, and clenched 
his teeth in his resolve to master it. 

*^ Are you sure you are speaking on your own account, and not on 
mine ? " questioned Mr. Crampton, as he found that he learnt noth- 
ing from studying the back of his son's head. 

** Quite sure," rejoined Max, turning towards him at last. He had 
gained the control of his voice, and so could afford to use it more 
freely, — could trust himself better after the first intensity of his fee^ 
ing, the shock of his liberation, had been brought under subjection. 
" Would you be willing to start to-morrow ? " 

*^ To-morrow I " echoed his father, in blank astonishment, ^ whj^ 
what reason can there be for so sudden a departure ? " 

** Only that you said you wished you were at home now ; and as I 
certainly shared the desire, I thought the sooner we went the better 
for both of us," was the cool response. 

" Well, my son, just as you choose, just as you choose," retnmed 
Mr. Crampton, rather bewildered, and, as usual, giving up all at- 
tempt to understand his son's motives; ^I shall certainly be Tery 
glad to turn my face homewards." 

" Then we leave to-morrow," half asked, half announced Max. 

*' Yes," said his father, *^ and I think I will go to bed now, as I 
shall need strength for the journey." 

** I think you had better," replied Max ; and Mr. Crampton, bid- 
ding him good-night, retired. 

Max was left alone with his great joy. He was free to go to her ; 
he should soon see her. The thought seemed to set his blood on fire, 
as it coursed through his veins. He could not sit still, but paced up 
and down the floor for hours, with a strange feeling upon him that 
any motion was a progress towards her, brought him nearer to her. 
He was intoxicated with delicious expectation. But as the fever of 
his great joy spent itself, thqre came as its reaction the fear and 
nervous dread which always accompany such a blessing. He felt 
that something certainly must happen to prevent the realization of 
his hope, — that he would never reach home, or, reaching it, would 
find her no more. The intolerable pain that the very shadow of 
such a thought cost him warned him not to brave its second suggea- 
tion. He put it &om him as he would the whisper of an evil spirit. 
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And so tliat gradation of feeling went on which those who have ex- 
perienced any extremity of joy well know to be its certain accom- 
paniment, until Max felt his self-control returning, his ability to re- 
sume his usual garb of passionless coldness. 

The next day, he was intentionally too busy with preparations for 
their departure to allow time for either definitely thinking or feeling. 
The afternoon saw them off. 

What he experienced on that homeward journey, who shall tell ? 
The swiftest conveyances seemed to him to creep along, — the very 
steam-engines to be miserably weak and slow compared with his 
fierce impatience. As the distance between them grew less and less, 
the attraction grew greater ; every mile of the road over which they 
passed added to it At last, when they had embarked from Havre, 
and were once more upon the ocean, it appeared to Max that they 
wonld never reach the other side. To have seen that indifferent, 
composed-looking man sauntering up and down the deck with his 
father, or lying upon it with a book, — though the volume he was 
really reading was seldom the one before him, — who could have im- 
agined the passionate unrest and longing which was consuming him ? 

But the end came to their journey, as to all things ; and when at 
last they saw the sun rising over New York harbor. Max *< thanked 
Crod" with a depth of sincerity which seldom accompanies that ex- 
clamation. Only a few hours more, and he should be with her! 
It was too much to believe ; the nervous dread came back to him ; 
he felt as though he should die before the fulfihuent of his happi- 
ness. '* Only these few hours of life, until I see her once more, if I 
die the next moment," he pleaded with Fate. But his iron hand 
stified such weakness, and he stood talking in the most interested, 
genial manner to his father of their New York home, with its friends 
and acquaintances, as though the pleasure of seeing them had been 
the sole cause of his return. 

Mr. Crampton was actually boyish in his demonstrations of pleas- 
ure when they were once more seated at their own table, in their 
familiar home; but his equanimity received a shock, when Max 
quietly told him that he should start for Baltimore that night. His 
father looked at him in silent astonishment for a full moment, and 
then resignedly sunk back into his easy-chair and non-comprehen- 
sion. 

^ I have some friends there whom I wish to meet," was Max's only 
explanation of his intention, which he carried into effect. 

7* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE next morning found him in Baltimore. Could it be poanble 
that he was in the same city with her ; that before many mo- 
ments he should once more look upon that face, to him more beauti- 
ful than that of an angel ? It seemed like a dream to him, as he 
drove rapidly from the hotel to her house. 

He reached it and entered ; merely sending up word by the strange 
servant, that a gentleman wished to see her. He would not deprive 
himself of her first look of glad surprise ; he had thought of it, 
dreamed of it, too long to relinquish it now. It was still early in the 
morning, at least for visitors, and Emily, whose weakened state did 
not allow her to sit up more than part of the day, had not yet risen. 
Dressing had become to her a slow, laborious operation ; so Max sat 
a long while in the little parlor before she came down. How the 
old times rushed back upon him, while he waited her appearance, as 
he had done so many times before. There was the lounge upon 
which they used to sit during those German lessons, that delicious 
farce of teacher and scholar, the most fascinating play he had ever 
witnessed. There was the piano on which he had leant as she sung 
through long evenings ; books they had read together, many of which 
he had given her, everything was vitalized by some remembrance. 
The year of their separation vanished ; he was living in the dear 
old time once more, waiting the pleasure of a careless, light^iearted 
girl. - 

Presently he heard the footfall for which he had so often lis- 
tened ; slower than of old, but to him recognizable among a hun- 
dred. 

He rose hurriedly, with a wild passion which defied his control, 
and advanced to the door. She was coming, in another instant he 
should see her face to face. 

The door opened. For a moment, the flush and radiance of her 
joy so bathed her in color and light, that it was indeed Emily Ches- 
ter, the brilliant, unbroken girl he had left, who stood before him. 

« Max," she cried out, as he clasped her hands, " O Max ! " Only 
this one word ; but all her sorrow since they had parted, her struggle 
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and defeat, her longing for support, the relief his presence had 
brought, — all this was comprehended in the tone of its utterance. 

It was too much for the worn heart and frame, and the next 
moment the head sank down upon her hands, and she burst into 
tears. Seated upon the sofa, to which Max almost carried her, she 
"wept with that abandon only possible in those who rarely give way 
to their emotions. Supporting her tenderly. Max tried to soothe her 
with wofds, and caresses of passionate love, but she was scarcely con- 
scious of them ; the reaction of the self-control she had exercised so 
long was making itself felt now, and would have its way. But the 
▼iolence of her emotion worked its own cure, and soon the hysterical 
sobbing subsided, and she grew able to speak. 

^ O Max," she said, raising her tearful eyes to his face, *' I have 
liad such need of you, — such need of you. And now you have come, 
I feel as Christian must have felt when the burden rolled from his 
riioulders." 

If ever man's love were true and perfect, preferring the happiness 
of the loved one to his own, surely his was so ; but how could he help 
the exquisite pleasure that thrilled him at these words. The hope so 
cmelly disappointed at their parting, that he might one day enter 
into some relation with her heart through its own internal need, 
seemed now fulfilled ; in this way he might win what he had been 
unable to conquer. 

But this feeling had little tune to live, for as he looked at the up- 
lifted face, from which the flush of excitement had passed, he saw 
with hoiTor the work of the last year upon it The straightened 
cheek, the settled gray shadow round the eyes, the weary droop of the 
mouth and eyelids ; what had produced them, what did they mean ? 
The death-like pallor to which her face had returned, as apparently 
its settled hue, made his heart stand still with terror. Had he left 
his beautiful flower, to find it agMi withered and broken ? Good 
God ! had he come home only to see her die ? It was impossible ; he 
would not believe it : and yet when he saw her sink back among the 
pillows, utterly exhausted, this probability rose up before him, refus- 
ing to be denied or shaken ofi*. 

He tried to make her talk, anything to destroy the terrible like- 
ness the extended figure, with its half-closed eyes, bore to a corpse ; 
but he found this hard work, as the old lethargic apathy began to 
claim her as its own. Its dominion increased, until an intense ex- 
pression of relief and rest pervading her whole face and figure was 
the only evidence of her consciousness of his presence. She looked 
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like a tired child who had £Edlen asleep ; so complete was the relaaui* 
tion, mental and physical. He watched her, tracing the lines and 
changes sufTering had made, until tears, which no personal suffering 
could have drawn, sprang to his eyes. What she must have borne to 
leave such traces he did not even dare to think or imagine ; thank 
God, it was over now, at least as far as human effort could influence 
it He saw his way clear before him, and as he sat there, laid out 
his plan of action. 

The only thing that roused her was Philip's entrance, and his orer- 
whelming pleasure at seeing his old friend. The child did not know 
how to give sufficient expression to his joy ; he clung to Max, danced 
round him, telling him over and over how glad he was to see him, how 
he had been wishing for him for so long, how he had begun to think 
he never would come ; and Emily, opening her eyes, smiled partly is 
assent, and partly at the boy's pleasure. At last Philip grew quiet, 
and, sitting down by Max, began to tell him in half-whispers, in an- 
swer to his inquiries, all that he knew of what had happened since 
their parting. He was particularly earnest in his description of hia 
and Emily's sorrow at Frederick Hastings's leaving them, and finom 
the child's innocent account of that event Max gained a very correct 
idea of its cause. As to her motive for such an action he could only 
conjecture, but of the action itself he was sure. What a relief this 
was would have been hard to express ; whatever her feeling mighi 
be towards him, at least she did not love another. 

The day went on until its close, when Max took leave, reluctantlj 
indeed, but when he thought of the difference between this and his 
last parting, that for a year, and this for a single night, he was too 
thankful to murmur. It was less hard to release her hand, when he 
knew that in a few hours he would again hold it. 

" Good by," he said, " good by." And the eyes lighted up cmoe 
more at the sound of his voice. 

He went immediately to the house of the phydcian, who, as Philip 
had informed him, attended Emily, and asked him to tell him hon- 
estly what he thought of her case. The Doctor hesitated at first, but 
guessing the truth, at last said frankly, that another summer in that 
hot city would kill her. 

" Not that she has any particular disease," he continued ; " I almosi 
wish she had, for then there would be something definite to combat ; 
but it is a general breaking down of the whole system, nervous and 
physical, before which medicine is powerless. The truth is, she has 
an unfortunate nervous susceptibility, which renders happiness and 
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comfort necessary to her existence. From what I have seen, I 
flhonld think she has had yery little of either lately/' he added, pity- 
ingly. 

*' Yon think, then, she would recover, with perfect rest, and a 
cliange of scene ? " said Max, hurriedly changing the subject of con- 
▼erp^on. His knowledge of her suffering was too fresh and sore to 
beafoeing touched by a stranger's comments. 

'* Certainly," returned the physician, ** if she were taken away 
now, and given entire peace of mind, in a few months she would be 
a totally different woman. It is her only chance of life, and I think 
pleasant companionship would be a decided assistance to such a 
plan," he suggested, with a slight laugh, of which Max took no notice, 
but thanking him heartily for his information, bade him good evening. 
The man, however, followed him to the door, with the firm convie- 
■ tion that he was ushering out the future husband of Miss Emily 
Chester. 

Very little sleep visited Max Crampton's eyes that night. He 
was nerving himself for the work of the morrow, as he had resolved 
he would then ask that question to which all his previous actions had 
been but as the moves in a game of chess to the final chepkmate. 
VjOf all nervous beings, a man really in love is perhaps the most so ;) 
and knowing this, he felt the necessity of getting himself weH in hand 
before precipitating the decision. How he succeeded was shown by 
the cold, stony look his face wore next morning, when he appeared 
in Emily's parlor ; a certain proof that some fiery emotion either was 
or had been agitating him. 

The repose of his face gave way in spite of himself for a moment, 
as she snuled his welcome from the sofa where she lay, waiting his 
coming. Sitting down by her, he began again his watch of- the pre- 
tIous day. They said little or nothing, she lying perfectly passive. 
She had apparently given up all responsibility, resigned all volition, 
as thoroughly as though her guardian-angel had made his appearance 
and taken her fate in his hands. At last the man, laying his hand 
on her arm, said very quietly, ^^ Emily, listen to me ; I have some- 
thing to say to you." 

She looked up at him, and he, looking down into her eyes, seemed' 
to claim her as his own, body and soul, through his divine right as 
the stronger. 

*• Will you be my wife ? " he asked sunply, but the concen- 
trated force of his low voice bent her to his will like physical 
strength. 
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The word seemed to come from her lips not so much by her own 
will, as produced by some outward controlling force superior to it. 
His steady eyes fixed upon her left her no power to make any 
answer but the one they dictated. 

The shout of triumph that vibrated through every fibre of Max 
Crampton's fi:ame as he heard the word found no audible voice, baft 
the grasp upon her arm unconsciously tightened, until she gave a 
sharp cry of pain. It brought him to himselE He could have killed 
himself for having hurt her. He broke out into fierce self-reproaches 
and pleadings for forgiveness ; for the single time in his life, all the 
love and passion pent up so long rose in wild insurrection and foond 
speech. It almost stunned Emily Chester as she heard it. But soon 
the hand lifted wearily to her head stopped and controlled this out- 
break, as no force could have done, and he sank down into Himaftlf- 

Never in after years did his expression of face or manner recall 
this hour without giving her a sensation of terror, making her feel 
like a reed shaken before the wind. The countenance that looked 
to others so cold, to her represented the wildest display of passion o£ 
which she had ever conceived. She knew now what it was to be 
loved with all a man's heart and mind and strength. As soon as 
Max regained his self-control they returned immediately to their old 
relations, and Philip, coming in a few moments after, could have 
formed no suspicion that words had been spoken which would change 
the whole current of their lives. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. Grant called for a few mo- 
ments to ask how Emily was. She was delighted to see Max, and 
at the sight of her his way cleared up before him, and he formed hit 
resolution instantly. She soon rose to leave, and he, offering himself 
as escort, accompanied her. 

"Mrs. Grant," said he, as they walked along, "I am going to 
marry Emily Chester." 

** My dear Mr. Crampton, I am delighted to hear it ! " exclaimed 
that lady heartily. " If ever a poor child needed some one to take 
care of her, she does ; if the present state of affairs goes on much 
longer, she will die." 

" So I think ; and so the sooner I can marry her and take her oSt 
to Europe, the better. Now, to do this I want your assistance." 

" If there is anything I can attend to, I am sure, Mr. Crampton, I 
shall be delighted to do it," she returned, with far more sincerity and 
meaning than that sentence is usually spoken. 
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** If you will get Emily and Philip ready to start for New York by 
day after to-morrow, I shall be your everlasting debtor." 

'*Day after to-morrow 1^ repeated Mrs. Grant, in astonishment 
** To start for New York ! Why, when will you be married ? " 

** The same day ; just before we leave,** was the answer. 

'' Bat IS Emily willing to be married so suddenly ? ** asked Mnu 
Grant 

" I have not proposed it to her yet," returned Max, quietly. 

The lady looked at him for a minute as though she thought he had 
lost his senses. The steady, self-reliant look with which he answered 
ber glance satisfied her on that point. 

** I will certainly secure her consent, if you will be so exceedingly 
kind as to prepare her for hei: journey," he said, in reply to her look ; 
and added, ** There are so many things necessary to a woman's com- 
fijrt, which none but a woman can know or attend to." 

Mrs. Grant had by this time come to the conclusion that gaining 
Emily's consent was his responsibility, and not hers, and that she 
liad better let him bear it ; so she merely repeated her offer of her 
■ervices, and they parted with hearty good-will; 

Max went straight back to Emily, to announce his intention, and 
prepare her for Mrs. Grant's appearance upon the following morning. 

^ Emily," said he, quietly, as he stood by the sofa and looked down 
at her, *' we are to be married day after to-morrow." 

She started up, as though with a wild, impotent desire to escape 
firom some horror suddenly presented to her view. The expresaon 
of her face at this second haunted him during many after years. 
But, before he could speak, it had vanished, and she had sunk back 
with closed eyes into her old apathy. 

She listened with indifference to his ftirther explanations of his 
and Mrs. Grant's purpose, having apparently but one feeling, and 
that a dislike to anything involving a change of position. He tried 
to revive some of her old, glowing enthusiasm, by talking of art and 
beauty, of the glories of Europe and the Orient ; but the chord 
answered feebly to his touch and the music was low and uncertain ; 
until at last he had not the heart to disturb any longer the rest and 
peace which seemed all she craved. 

*< Philip," said he, as in passing out he met the child near the 
door, " would n't you like to ride out with me to-morrow morning ? " 

" That I should," said the boy. 

•* Well, then, be ready early, and I will call for you," returned 
Max. 
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'* And we will take a nice long ride, just as we used to ? " asked 
Philip. 

" Yes, just as we used to." 

" That will be splendid," cried the child. " Why, Mr. Crampton," 
he continued, pathetically, " I have n't driyen a horse since you went 
away I" 

^ Then you shall certainly hare that pleasure to-morrow, if only 
to make up for past priyations," replied Max, laughingly. 

'* I like to walk with you, too," said the boy, his ideas of ^liteness 
receiving a shock, as it occurred to him that Max might think he 
wanted to go with him only on account of his horses. ** I like to go 
anywhere with you." 

** I am glad of it, Philip, as there seems a probability of our beii^ 
companions for some time." 

Philip looked at him very questioningly, but Max Touchsafed no 
further explanations, reserving them for the more convenient season 
of the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DURING their ride Max eiq)lained all his plans to Fhilip, both 
matrimonial and migratory. The hoy was charmed, and ex- 
pressed his delight volubly, to the great entertainment of his com- 
panion ; who felt, besides, that he had gained an important ally. 

When, on their retnm, he dropped the child at his home, Philip 
ran into the parlor, where Emily lay, and, throwing his arms round 
her, said, ** O Emily, I 'm so glad, so glad 1 " 

« Are you, my darling ? ** she responded, looking lovingly into the 
bright eyes. <*I am glad, too; for you. There will be some one 
now to take care of you — when I am gone," she added, half to her- 
self. 

^ But we are all to go together," replied Philip, misunderstanding 

her ; ^ he said so ; we are to leave in the first steamer that starts for 

•E^urope, after we get to New York. And then, O Emily, think of 

going to the Alps, and Italy, and everywhere else ! It will be too 

The smile his enthu^asm brought into her eyes made her, while it 
lasted, almost her old self. 

Mrs. Grant's entrance and congratulations interrupted tiie child's, 

^r the rest of the day tiie old lady and Philip were merrily busy 

dth their numerous preparations. 

There was one duty Max had to perform which he undertook with 

^^ductance. This was to inform his father of his approaching mar- 

^^riage. He could not bear to give even a glimpse of his heart-life 

one who had been a total stranger to his secret world of hap- 

kiness. But it was necessary, and so such feelings were put aside. 

a natural consequence, his note was brief and cold. It ran 

t^lius: — 

•* DsAB Father, — 

^ I am to be married to-morrow morning, and shall be in New York 

V>y night. The name of the lady is Emily Chester. As you will 

wxm see her, and can judge for yourself, any description from me is 

unnecessary. 

"M Crampton." 
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Max thought, as he wrote it, that it sounded yerjr much like a tele* 
graphic despatch ; yet it was impossible for him to alter it He did 
not try, but sent it off, to descend upon his father like a thunder- 
bolt. 

I believe the feelings which the last night of their single Uvea 
brings to each person (though so very yarious) are to each a reyela- 
tion. It is like leaving the firm land with which we are familiar, 
and launching out upon some wide ocean, setting sail for climeB 
brighter, sunnier, but still unknown. I Thus Max felt, as he watched 
out the last night of his bachelorhood, in that state of intense, still 
excitement peculiar to such natures. Heaven and earth seemed to 
him to be singing hymns in harmony with his whole being. The 
height of his great joy and love humbled and solemnized him. 

And then, with an entire revulsion of feeling, there would sweep 
through him the fierce exultation of his triumph and victory. All 
for which he had strained heart and brain was now his by the com- 
bined might of circumstance and his own wilL He had conquered 
and overcome all obstacles ; and to triumph over opposition is the 
glory of all masculine natures, even when the object to be attained 
is in itself valueless. His mind kept reverting to Frederick Has- 
tings, and their present relative positions. Who could have proph- 
esied it, seeing the three together a year and a half ago ? * He hint- 
self had not believed that Emily Chester would be able to resist 
the gravitation of her own nature to this man, if intensified to a 
certain degree by his corresponding will and action. Out of the 
fulness of his joy he found strength to pity his former rival yerj 
sincerely, — a feeling rendered much more vivid and intelligent by 
the perfect knowledge of what he himself would have suffered under 
the same circumstances. Yet there was mingled through it a stra!hge 
species of contempt 

" To have held such a hand, and yet to have lost the game, afler adl,* 
he thought, ** through want of strength and skill in the playing. If I 
had had one tithe of the constitutional advantages, the gifts which 
bountiful Nature gave him to commence with, I should have annihi- 
lated all opponents at the very outset, and won the game before they 
had even a chance to play. Except that the issue was too ink- 
portant for such diversions, one could almost have found heart to 
teach him how to handle his cards, to show him his strongest game. 
Had some one else occupied my place, Dr. Hastings should have been t^"- 
the winner ; for I should have done him the service of quietly direct- 
ing his play, unknown to himself, if only for the mental excitement* 
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That man's barmonioiis beauty could haye performed miracles, if he 
had known how to use it I would have waked him up to a practi- 
cal knowledge of his Orphean powers, and Eurydice should have fol- 
lowed him from Hades, or to it, at his will. Thank God, he did not 
recognize or know how to use his own wonderful form of OTrength ; 
or into what hell of suffering, what mental and moral lake that 
bometh with fire and brimstone, should I not have sunk ? " And 
Haz forgot both his pity and his contempt for Frederick Hastings 
in his thankfulness that he had been spared this trial. Difierent feel- 
ings and phases of his character, apparently as far from each other 
as heayen is firom the dark abyss, rose and piiedcMninated, each in its 
turn, as he kept watch and communed with himself that night. 

Emily Chester also was living and feeling this night. Lying in 
tliat peculiar state just between waking and sleeping, — that shadowy 
r^on between a consciousness of the material and the inmiaterial, of 
the sensuous and the spiritual, — the life-essence of a dream haunted 
her, — constantly changing its form, but always the same in spirit. 
It seemed to her the shadowy transmigration of the soul of a dream. 
Po not our dreams sometimes find souls, acquire an inmiortal part, 
by embodying some deep, indestructible principle of our natures, 
Teiled for the time from our waking senses? 

She was on the sea, surrounded with comfort and pleasure, sail- 
ing on through fair wind and weather, but always with a conscious- 
ness that they were going on, on, to the rock upon which they were 
to strike and go down. The body of the dream died, and the soul 
took another form. 

She was in some vivid tropical region, ascending a height of para- 
disiacal beauty ; cool shade and brilliant flowers lured her on, a heaven 
of ocdor and light crowned the summit ; but she knew that that summit 
was a terrible precipice, beneath whose flower-enamelled edge yawned 
depths of horror and darkness, and that the bright path she was tread- 
ing led straight to its brink. 

Again, she was at Niagara, upon the lake above the Falls, float- 
ing on, floating on, through the sofl evening wind, over the rippling, 
burnished surface ; but always with the sound of the rushing waters 
in her ears, and a knowledge that she was drawing nearer and nearer 
to that last plunge. 

Was it that perception of a certain degree is never quite over- 
come ? or was it that the demon, whose clear-sightedness had once 
befinre saved her from the fate of a partial marriage, was now striv- 
ing, in a shadowy, benumbed way, to show her her danger ? If so, 
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O demon, your efibrts are iisele«; yoa aore powe ri e aa befiire Fate; 
fhe 18 drifUng with the current of time, and the sharp rocks upon 
which that current will dash and mangle her are lying far down, oat 
of sight, until the appointed hour shall arrive. 

Surely the sun never shone upon a stranger bridal party than 
was assembled that morning in the small parlor. Max, in appar- 
ently his coldest mood, Emily, pale and weary, in the simplest dark 
travelling-dress, were truly little suggestive of wedding joy and fes- 
tivities. Mrs. Grant and Philip were happy, and looked it ; the for- 
mer, if for no other cause, would have been so from her wcnnan's 
love of such occasions. She tried to make the whole party cheeifol 
and merry ; but that is an impossible task without Some reciprocal 
assistance, which in this case neither Max nor Emily could afford. 

The clerg3rman came, and they stood before him, to be joined to- 
gether in the bonds of holy matrimony. Was it the sonnd of the 
man's voice, or was it the look in Emily's face, which brought back 
so vividly to Max the last time they had all met : that meeting by 
the side of an open grave ? The grave, with its coffin, seemed iar m 
second to yawn at his feet But he forgot it all as he heard the 
words, ** to have and to hold, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness, in health, until death do part us." Her prayeri 
uttered in the old time, that when this moment came she flight die 
on the spot before she woke up from her delusion, passed ungranted, 
and the service went on. ** What Gk)d hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder," said the voice of the preacher. O, if they could 
have heard that other voice, the voice of God and nature, saying 
perpetually, through all ages, ** what God has put asunder, let not 
man join together." But the fierce passion of one had drowned the 
sound to him, and the ears of the other had waxed dull of hearing. 

It was over ; she was his ; no power human or divine could now 
part them while on earth. Max Crampton's cup of hapinness was 
full to the brim. A quiet leave-taking, and they were soon whirling 
on by railway to New York. To all appearances he wa» absorbed 
in the book he held open before him, though the leaf was scarcely 
tmned for hours together. Emily leaned back, her hand shading 
her eyes, and her veil covering both. Philip occupied himself gen- 
erally with staring out of the window, and refreshing himself by 
various dives into a lunch-basket, which his friend Mrs. Grant had 
confided to his special care. 

Thus they went on, until at one of the stations a gentleman en- 
tered the car and began looking for a seat. As he came near them 
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be suddenly canght aglit of Max, and spriiiging fi)rward seized hun 
by the shoulder, crying out : " Why, Mwc, my dear old boy, the last 
person in the world I expected to see ! How on earth came you 
here? I thought you were in Europe." 

'< So I was," said Max, greeting him with apparently equal pleas- 
ure, " until a short time ago ; but I suppose it is quite possible to re- 
turn, and I did so the first of this week." 

** Ah, that is the way in which I missed hearing of your arrival ; I 
have been away from New York for a month. But I should have 
thought Alice would have been sufficiently excited at the return 
of her old tx>rmentor to have written me word of it." 

^ I am not sure that Alice has heard of my reappearance, at least 
I did not see her ; I came directly through New York to Baltimore. 
But, Jack," he said, turning towards Emily, " you must let me intro- 
duce you to my wife. Emily, this is my cousin, Jack Harrington^ 
of whom you have heard me speak so often." 

If Emily had been Medusa herself, she could hardly have struck 
the maa into a state of stonier astonishment than she seemed to do 
by her simple bow. He bent his head in a vague, mechanical way, 
and then turned with a face of blank distraction towards Max. That 
gentleman charitably backed him into the nearest seat, and sitting 
down beside « him coolly waited until he should have sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock to ask questions. At first the man seemed 
incapable of doing anything but stare at him in bewildered amaze- 
ment; but presently he found strength to feebly inquire, "When 
were yov married. Max?" 

« This morning," returned Max, very much as he might have an- 
swered question number one of the Catechism. 

^ Bather sudden, was n't it ? " again faintly essayed Mr. Harring- 
ton. 

**Ai far as the execution was concerned, yes. The intention I 
bave had for years." 

" Ah, indeed I " was the slightly stunned rejoinder, and Mr. Har- 
rington began vaguely wondering how many more intentions Max 
might have had for years, of which he, his friend and cousin, was 
equally ignorant. 

" Was your father at your wedding ? " he asked, presently. 

" No," said Max, " he knew nothing of it until this morning. I 
wrote saying I should be in New York to-night with my wife. No, 
I have not lost my senses," he added quickly, answering the look in 
cousin's &ce, and laughing in spite of himself. ^ Come, Jack, you 
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have known me long enoogb, and ought to hare known me wdl- 
enough, to be sure that when I do a thing I have my own good rear 
sons for it, or at least think I have." 

" So I do, old boy, so I do," responded the other heartily. " Only 
at first it was a knock-downer," he continued, with a queer contortion 
of visage. And the conversation passed to general topics; Max 
talking with a freedom and pleasure which indicated a rare compan- 
ion. Buthhrough it each gentleman found himself apt to forget him- 
self, and grow absorbed in watching that proud, white profile, indica- 
tive only of^uch weary indifference. They made no effort to talk 
to her or of her ; the face itself invited neither inquiry nor comment. 
The suffering of the last year had taught it an habitual look of reso- 
lute self-containment, which few persons cared to aseail, espedaJlj a 
stranger like Jack Harrington ; and as for Max, he understood her too 
thoroughly to attemp4 to disturb her. Philip had come over to their 
side of the car, and was listening to their conversation with intense 
relish. In his first position the distance and noise prevented his 
hearing anything said, and yet, before ten minutes had elapted, ka 
had come to the conclusion that he liked the stranger gentleman ex- 
ceedingly ; why, the child could hardly have defined. He did not 
know that it was the payment Jack Harrington invariably received 
for the pleasure his bright eyes and cheery laugh gaie to all who 
saw and heard them. 

The day had passed, and the evening shadows were gathering be- 
fore they reached New York. As they neared the city, sujd' crossed 
the ferry, the whole party relapsed into silence. Max wHt a little 
anxious in expectation of the approaching meeting with hislather; 
not that he for a moment doubted his perfect kindness and ai^nroba- 
tion of his marriage, but he felt that, not knowing the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed, he might justiy think the 
notice he had received of that event very short, especially when hii 
deep interest in it was considered. When they landed, and Max 
caught sight of a tall, stately form making its way towards them 
through the crowd, it was with rather a more nervous intonation 
than iisnal that, as it reached them, he announced, ** My father." 

The gentleman so presented first ^hook hands cordially with him, 
and th^n, without allowing him time for further introductions, turned 
immediately to Emily, and, taking her hand, said : " And this, I sup- 
pose, is my daughter. My dear, I am very glad to see you," and, 
stooping, kissed her. 

It was too dark to distinguish the faces clearly ; but the exprea* 
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of every one of them altered pleasantly at the words and action ; 
and Max's voice had lost its disturbing element, 4i8 he drew his 
father's attention to Philip and Jack. 

Being patted on the head was by no means the way in which 
Philip usually liked to be saluted, as it slightly compromised his age 
and dignity ; but the manner in which Mr. Crampton performed that 
ceremony so mitigated the insult, that he came to the cono|usion it 
might be bearable, at times even pleasant. The child n^bcd, too, 
that the elder gentleman seemed as much pleased at Jajjk Harring- 
ton's appearance as his son had been ; but upon their ii^ediate ad- 
joommest to the carriage, this gentleman refused lo accept the 
cordial invitation to enter it, and go home with them, upon the 
alleged consideration of the despair into which hjs family would be 
thrown at any further deprivation of his presence*' So, with a merry 
good-evening, he saw them off. .*' 

Hie ride was performed in almost total silence, broken only by a 
few casual remarks between Max and his father, until at last they 
drew up before the stately mansion, which had been Max's home in 
name, thongh in little else. Mr. Crampton assisted Emily to alight, 
and handed her up the broad steps into the brilliantly lighted hall ; 
and then, bowing over her hand, with old-fashioned, courtly grace, 
said, ^ Let me welcome my daughter home." 

Emily tried both to speak and smile her reply ; but she was so 
thoroughly worn out, that both eyes and lips literally refused to per- 
fbnn their office. Mr. Crampton saw that she was so fatigued she 
could soafcely stand. Mair perceived it also at the same instant, 
and, ooming hastUy forward, said : ** She had better be shown to 
lier room immediately. She has been ill for months, and was, I am 
afriud, too weak^ take this journey," — and, suiting the action to 
the word, rang the bell for the servant to show the way, and wait 
npon her. 

The exquisite beauty and elegance of her apartments was totally 
lost npon Emily, who felt as though her very sight and hearing had 
fidled. To be allowed to lie down and be at rest was all she asked, 
whether the couch were of the richest or plainest. That each ar- 
ticle in the room might have held its place worthily in a palace, 
would have been to her, at that moment, a matter of the supremest 
indifference, had she become conscious of it. The maid who removed 
her wrappings, almost as though she had been a child, thought she 
had never seen so pale and passive a lady. It touched the woman 
to see any one so young and so shattered, and she served her with a 
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gentlenesB monej coold not haye purchased. But the lady Boon 
dismissed her, ^and, when alone, sank down, too utterly weary to 
know or think or care for anything in heayen or earth. 

As she left them in the hall, father and son had watched her until 
she yanished in the cnrye of the spiral staircase, when, turning simul- 
taneously, their eyes met, and each read the other's thoughts. 

*' Soupiy son," said Mr. Crampton, kindly, " you haye taken unto 
yoursell^ wife. I am yery glad, if it will add to your happiness." 

" Add to my happiness ! " echoed the son, ** I ought to be a good 
man, for God has giyen me all I asked in life, — the one blessing I 
crayed of him." 

The sentence was spoken so low, that not eyen Philip, who stood 
at only a few yards' distance from them, caught its meaning ; but 
there was that in the tone which gaye it an intensity of emphasis im- 
possible to describe, — an emphasis only possiUe to words when the 
whole force of a man's being goes to the saying. It gaye Mr. Cramp- 
ton an insight into his son's inner life and springs of action, which he 
neyer forgot ; it lighted up many things which had hitherto been im- 
penetrably dark to him. 

"You are, indeed, a fortunate person to haye recognized your 
happiness, and to haye succeeded in winning it," said Mr. Cramp- 
ton, slowly, after a pause. He was no longer a young man, and life 
had shown him the rarity of such a fate. He laid his hand on his 
son's shoulder, with a strange mixture of loye and pity shining in his 
&C0. Probably in all their liyes these men had neyer felt their rela- 
tionship so keenly. 

" I was afraid," said Max, with a quiyer of really human e motion 
in his yoice, " you would feel hurt, when you receiyed my letter, at 
what seemed my previous want of confidence. But I could not aet 
otherwise ; I did not tell you anything, because, in fact, I had noth'^f 
ing to tell. The close of this affair, which for years I haye been^B 
striving to bring about, has come almost as unexpectedly to me as 
to you." This glimpse of fellow-feeling was softening Max into a 
strangely confidential mood for him. 

"I was not hurt, Max," returned his father, gently, "because I 
was sure 'you had done in this, as in all things, what 3'ou judged right • 
and best. I had not trusted my son through so many years to doubt >. 
him now," he added, with proud afiection ; and his son felt humbled ^ 
before this absolute faith and trust 

" I hope I may justify your confidence ; give it a deeper caofle 
than your partial love," he said, earnestly. 
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** All, Max, it has worn very well to have its only foundation in 
my partiality,** said his father, smiling. " I think some one else will 
be willing to give the same testimony years hence," he continued, 
glancing towards the stairway up which Emily had disappeared. 

«' Heaven grant it, or better we had both died before this day 1 " 

** Little fear for the contrary, little fear ; truth as constitutional as 
yours is not apt to fail those who depend upon it,'* said Mr. Cramp- 
ton, unconsciously showing his relationship to Max in his form of ex- 
pression. ** But where is that child ? " he suddenly exclaimed, as in 
taming he discovered that Philip had disappeared. 

" Where is he, to be sure ? " said Max, with some concern ; " started 
on a voyage of discovery, I suspect, to amuse himself. I am afraid 
he will get hurt" 

" He is in the dining-room, sir,'* said the servant, who came to an- 
noance dinner, ** playing with Cai'lo." 

There they found him and Carlo in a state of mutual excite- 
ment, romping at such a rate that they seemed making up for 
lort time. The truth was, FhUip had heard a canine voice in the 
vicinity, while standing in the hall, and, suspecting its owner, had 
gtarted off m immediate pursuit This was the first time he and 
Carlo had met, as Max had lefl the dog in New York during his 
brief visit to Baltimore. But, eager as their play was, Carlo de- 
serted the instant his master entered, to Philip's extreme mortifica- 
tion; a feeling which inci^eased when he found that not the most 
tempting offers firom his plate during dinner could induce him to 
leave his owner's side. He must have created a severe conflict be- 
tween poor Carlo's spirit and flesh, appetite and devotion ; making 
hk onwavering adhesion to Max quite a moral triumph. From that 
hour Philip's confidence in any appearance of friendship in dogs was 
iboroughly undermined ; and for some time after he received Carlo*s 
advances very coolly, with a strong sense of injury. 

Mr. Crampton, Max, and Philip were the only persons at the 
table ; and the two gentlemen teased and petted and indulged the 
child, until it was evident that, if things went on at this rate, master 
Philip stood a fair chance of becoming as spoilt a little personage as 
the city of New York contained. His perfect independence of 
thought and manner, his mingled wit and nawete, surprised and de- 
lighted Mr. Crampton ; whose only idea of boys was derived from 
the period of Max's existence, when he had nominally belonged to 
that class ; so the reader can well iiqtgine that Philip presented a 
xie^v view of the subject to him. But the child was too tired with 
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ihe day's journey not to grow weary before long of being ** drawn 
out)" and soon deserted the table for a neighboring sofa, where be 
fell fast asleep. The two gentlemen sat over th^ wine, tallring 
long and late ; Max telling his father his plans, as far as he had ar- 
ranged them, and leaving him many commissions to be executed in 
his absence. 

When Mr. Crampton entered the breakfast-room next morning, 
he thought it entirely without occupants, and so proceeded to make 
himself comfortable until the rest should assemble. But he had 
scarcely done so, when he became conscious of some one softly whist- 
ling near him, and looking round the room discovered Philip curled 
up on a lounge, with his chin resting on his hand, gazing steadily np 
at a Landseer that hung near. The sight was a welcome one to 
him, for more than one reason. He had had his decided doubts as 
to the safety of letting such a little colt loose in a house which was 
almost a gallery of art. 

" But a child who could be so deeply interested in a piclore, mmfc 
certainly have some care and reverence for all beautiful things,* he 
thought, very much relieved. Listening for a few moments before 
interrupting the boy, he found, to his surprise, that he was whistling, 
with no little grace and accuracy, Mendelssohn's " Song of Spring," 
one of his " Lieder ohne toorte" 

"Where on earth could he have caught that? I thought boys 
never whistled an}'thing but * Yankee Doodle,'" speculated Mr. 
Crampton, who had heard that melody largely indulged in by such 
performers in the street. 

" Philip," said he, rising, and advancing towards the child, ^ what 
is that you are whistling, do you know ? " 

" No," was the careless reply, ** it is something Emily plays ; I don't 
know what the name of it is." 

" So," thought the gentleman, " she 's musical, is she I Good mosie 
too ! Well, that 's hopeful." And the|^, like a flash, came back the 
recollection of the song they had heard in Florence. He understood 
the meaning of that scene now. ** Feme geliebte/* He could com- 
prehend the memories which must have thronged back at the sound.- 

" Poor fellow," he thought. " Heaven forgive me for the pain I 
must have caused him during that year of absence. I little dreamed 
the extent of his sacrifice." , 

" I say, though, that 's a jolly picture," said Philip, glancing up at 
Mr. Crampton's face, and thg| nodding towards the painting he had 
been studying. 
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" So it IS. Do you know anything about pi9tureg, Philip ? ** asked 
the gentleman, amused at the boy's style of commendation, and led 
into this rash question by his late musical display. 

" I know about this one," was the reply, " because Emily had it in 
a book, and she told me all about it and who painted it." 

" Did she ? " rejoined Mr. Crampton, who found that he was likely 
to gain a good deal of information concerning his new daughter's 
tastes from this unexpected source. 

** It *s exactly like a dog I know," continued Philip, gazing criti- 
cally at the picture, which represented more than one of those animals. 

'* Is it ? " said Mr. Crampton, continuing his interrogative form of 
reply, and smiling at the class of Philip's acquaintances. 

" His name *s PhiUbert," remarked Philip, introducing his friend 
by name ; ** he belongs to one of the boys at school, but his sister 
named him." 

"I should think so," said Mr. Crampton, " and she must have been 
taking a course of G. P. R. James's novels before she did it" 

The child looked at him as though he did not quite comprehend. 
'**We don't call him that, though," the boy went on ("I am glad 
to hear it," said Mr. Crampton) ; ^^ we call him Phil. And they call 
me Phil, too, you know," he exclaimed, suddenly becoming excited ; 
** and when we were all playing together, the boys used to look at 
me and whistle and say, * Here, Phil, here, doggy, doggy ' ; and when 
I wanted to fight them for it, they said, * O, th^y did n't mean me, 
they were not thinking of me, they were only calling the dog.' But 
they did n't get me to believe such a thundering big story as that, 
and I made them stop it." 

Mr. Crampton felt like inquiring the number and ^ize of the giants 
which this little Jack had demolished, in the process of *^ making 
them stop it," for the valor and contempt expressed in his face were 
worthy of that redoubtable champion himself. But Philip seemed 
to think that such conduct had better be consigned to oblivion ; so, 
after venting his revived wrath in a few more angry expressions, ho 
went back to discuss the pictures of his own accord. 

^* Emily has another one that I liked. She said the same man 
painted it. It was a hat and feather, and dogs and spurs ; don't you 
know?" 

** You must mean the * Cavalier's Pets,* " said Mr. Crampton, as, 
with some effort, he recognized that picture in Philip's rough sketch. 

** Yes," replied the boy, " that was the name under it. I know, 
because I a^ed Emily what a cavalier was, and she told me all 
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about them. She said I ought to know, because some of them ivere' 
our ancestors," continued the child, looking very much like a minia- 
ture Sir Walter Raleigh, as he spoke. 

*' So,** thought Mr. Crampton, *' good blood, as well as brains, in 
the family I Upon my word, this grows satisfactory.** 

The gentleman's democratic ideas were, like those of many Amer- 
icans, entirely confined to politics. 

" You will see pictures to your heart's content when you get to 
Europe, Philip,** said he, resuming the conversation. 

" O yes, I know I will, and statues, too.** 

^ Have you ever seen any statues ? " asked Mr. Crampton, wishing 
to see whether the boy knew what he was talking about. 

^ Not many,** was the reply. ** Emily has a beautiful little <me of 
Beethoven, that Mr. Crampton gave her.*' 

" Of Beethoven 1 Why, what do you know of Beethoven?" said 
the gentleman, laughing, and tapping him under the chin. 

« Why, I know a great deal about him," returned the boy, stoutly; 
" he wrote all that music that Emily is always playing," he added, 
with a queer grimace of his small features, — displaying even at that 
early age the genuine masculine hatred of practising. 

** Well, I believe you do know something of him. But come with 
me now, and I will show you some beautiful statues, and pictures 
too.** And the two started, hand in hand, for the drawing-room. 

*^ Max,'* said Mr. Crampton, as, upon their return to the dining- 
room, some time after, they found that gentleman sitting by the win- 
dow, reading the morning's paper, " you will certainly have a charm- 
ing little travelling-companion in this child ; he.^ really remarkable. 
He seems to have a genuine taste for art a^ beauty, and really to 
know somethings about them.** 

" Yes,** replied Max, ^* he has plenty of .sense ; but it is not singu- 
lar that he should be able to talk about that which he has heard dis- 
cussed all his life." 

As Mr. Crampton*s only sight of Emily had been during the mo- 
ment or two she had stood in the hall the night before, with her veil 
shading her face, his curiosity concerning her appearance was stall 
unsatisfied. So, when that morning she entered the breakfast-room, 
he naturally looked up with vivid interest. He exceedingly ap- 
proved of the simple, but almost stately grace with which she came 
towards him, as, rising, he advanced to meet her. His artistic, cul- 
tivated eye took in instantaneously the splendid curves of the figure 
And the queenly formation and carriage of the head and shonlders. 
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'* Upon my word, the fellow's taste does him credit ! " he thought. 
** In spite of its deadly paleness, it is a grand face and figure. But I 
might have known I could have trusted Max for that ; he always 
knew well enough what a really beautiful woniiin is, and I don't won- 
der that he has been so blind of late to ordinary prettinessi»s." 

" Good morning, my daughter," he said aloud, taking her hand, 
and pressing his lips to the graceful brow raised towards him, — no- 
ticing almost instinctively, as he did so, how sofl and white it shone, 
contrasted with the rich brown hair that defined it 

At the sound of his pleasant, kindly voice, she gave a quick glance 
to his &ce, and then, as if moved to it by some sudden impulse, 
raised her lips towards his. The old gentleman positively flushed 
crimson with pleasure, as he stooped to give the caress she had 
mutely asked. 

^ You have made an old man happy as well as a young one, my 
darling," he said ; and the bond which this moment established be- 
tween Emily Crampton and her father endured to the end of their 
lives. 

That Max was just then, to all outward appearance, engrossed 
in what was going on on the other side of the street, did not dimin- 
ish the keen pleasure this momentary scene sent thrilling through 
him. He was perfectly cognizant of it, to its minutest particular, — 
conscious even of the coming and going of the faint rose-color that 
fixr a second tinged her cheek. He seemed now, as at all times, to 
have, like a spider or fiy, eyes all over him, — than which no faculty 
can be more annoying in a human being. It gives such an uncom- 
fortable advantage over other persons less fortunate, and effectually 
•ecnres general dislike. But Max kept his knowledge to himself, 
and did not even turn ■ away from the window until his father had 
placed Emily at the taUe, — where, in consideration of her evidently 
painful weakness, he did not even ask her to preside. 

Max felt perfectly sure that the news of his marriage would fly 
like lightning through the circle of his acquaintance, and so fully ex- 
pected that some of them would gratify their curiosity by calling 
upon him that day ; especially as it would also be known that they 
were to leave for Europe upon the next. So, as soon as the break- 
&8t was over, it being by that time near midday. Max established 
£mily in the quiet, luxurious library, and, leaving her to his father's 
tender mercies, betook himself to the drawing-room with Philip, to 
receive the enemy, who soon appeared, quite in force, — intimates 
and would-be intimates, by numbers. But, in spite of ih^vc vucki^ft^ 
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efforts, Max was neither to be coaxed, bullied, nor teased into pnv 
ducing his wife for general inspection and criticism. Even when 
Jack Harrington made his appearance with his mother and sister, his 
answer was the same : " She had been ill for a long while, was very 
much fatigued with yesterday's journey, and needed perfect rest and 
quiet to prepare her to start again upon the morrow, and so must 
not be disturbed by the sight of strangers/* 

This was his ultimatum, which Jack alone, with the impression of 
that still, proud face freshly upon him, made no effort to oppose. In 
reply to some direct question. Max admitted that Philip was yerj 
much like his sister in face ; whereupon the child's physiognomy was 
80 minutely and persistently examined that he was fairly stared out 
of countenance, and fain to beat a retreat Except this crumb of 
information, they were all obliged to go away with their curiosity in 
as hungry a state as when they entered. And go away they soon 
did, when they found such to be the case. 

That night, this strange marriage was the prevailing subject of gos- 
sip in all the fashionable saloons of New York. Young New York, 
male and female, wondered and made itself merry ; while Old New 
York, male and female, desponded, and shook its head over the whole 
affair. 

*^ So, Miss Alice, your cousin Max has really been and gone and 
done it,** said a slightly fast young man to Alice Harrington, almoet 
immediately upon her entrance into the ball-room, which she that 
evening graced with her presence. 

" Yes, so it would seem ; though from actual personal observation 
I know no more of it than you do.** 

" Why, it 's very extraordinary ; that 's the same answer I get fipom 
ever}'body ; but I thought you, as one of the family, would be an ex- 
ception." 

" No, indeed, we shared alike in the attack and defeat I knew, 
as soon as I saw Max's face, that all attempt at persuasion would be 
pains thrown away ; for he had on what we used to call, when we 
were children together, his law-of-the-Medes-and-Persians look. He 
was always the queerest boy alive.** 

" So he was," sapiently rejoined the young man, who, though he 
had had for years an ** Ah-Max-how-do-you-do '* acquaintance witli 
Mr. Crampton, knew about as much of his real self as he did of the 
internal existences of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, •— " so 
be was, and that is why I was so surprised to hear of his marriage. I 
did not think any one would ever be smart enough to catch sudi a 
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mry old bird as he, especially after all the snares he has es- 
caped ! ** 

** Did it ever occur to you," said Alice, with chilling hauteur, " that 
the ' catching,' as you call it, might have been on his side ? I think 
it might have been so," added the girl ; for now that Emily was indis- 
Bolubly connected with her, she felt called upon to sustain the family 
credit, by defending her from impertinent suggestions. 

^I think, indeed, it might have suggested itself to him, if he had ever 
seen the person * caught,' ** struck in Jack, coming to tl^e rescue, to 
the young man's intense relief. He was one of quite a group which 
a common interest in the subject had drawn together round Alice. 

^ Why, have you ever seen her ? " exclaimed half a dozen voices 
at once. 

^ Yes," said Jack, who inunediately rose in the public estimation as 
a person possessed of important information. 

" Is she handsome ? " "Is she young ? " " Is she smart ? '* "Is she 
rich ? " rang out the chorus again in different parts. 

** One at a time, for mercy's sake 1 j' cried Jack ; " how am I to an- 
swer you all at once ? Now, then, each one in his turn. What did 
you ask ? " 

" I inquired if she were handsome,'* returned the person addressed; 
Irat she put the question in a much lower tone and quieter manner 
than she had originally spoken it.. 

*^ She is as handsome," answered Jack, oratorically, " as a woman, 
totally without color or life, can be. Imagine a marble statue in 
trav^ing clothes, and you will very nearly have Mrs. Crampton as 
bhe looked when I had the honor to be presented to her. I assure 
you, when Max introduced me, I had an irresistible inclination to fol- 
low Leperello's example, and take off my hat, and say, ^0 statua gen- 
tUissma ! ' Or, rather, I should have had that impulse, if I had had^ 
iby senses about me," added Jack, half to himself, as he suddenly be- 
came conscious that he was merely turning a neat sentence, and rec- 
ollected that at the time he had thought of nothing of the kind. It 
is remarkable how apropos and witty we become in our afterthoughts. 
Upon the whole, the difference in men's social agreeability lies, not 
so much in what they think ^ in when they think it, — whether 
they can have their bright thought ready at the right moment or not. 

" Now, then," said Jack, hurrying away as fast as possible from the 
unpleasant consciousness that he was representing himself as of much 
quicker perception on this occasion than had been the fact, — " now, 
then, Number Two, what do you want to know ? " 
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^ I inquired how old she was," was the reply. The speaker, be- 
ing a lady of rather uncertain age herself, had her mind natnraUy 
led to that particular. She was one of those quick-witted, ill-natured 
females, so universally disliked by men and women, — though particu- 
larly by the former, whom they especially insult and aggravate by 
exceeding them in sense, and being total protestants against the gen- 
eral worship offered them. Max, though, had had an odd liking for 
her, as he had for cayenne pepper, and had often listened to her 
witty ill-nature by the hour, — a liking more than returned, espe- 
cially towards his fortune and splendid establishment ; so that it was 
towards her, among others, that the first speaker^s remark about the 
snares Max had escaped had been directed. 

*^ She is quite young,'' said Jack, answering her question, — " not 
more than twenty, I should suppose ; though she looked so ill, and 
had so evidently lost her freshness from that cause, it would be Laid 
to decide exactly." 

** So, I supposed she was some silly, childish giri. I knew ^e had 
not arrived at discretion, either by years or any other route, or she 
never could have married such a Quilp of a man as Max Cramptoa 
of her own free will, — unless, perhaps, she were laboring under a 
temporary fit of insanity." 

The laugh which passed round the group at this announcement 
was decidedly equivocal ; and one young man whispered to Jack 
Harrington to ^* ask the lady for the exact date of her own recovery 
fix)m the malady she had described." * Jack merely extinguiaheid this 
ambitious young person with a frown, and went on with his conver- 
sation. 

*^ I don't think myself that her will had much to do with it ; at 
least, she did not look as though it had." 

" Come now. Jack," said his sister, ** don't be ridiculous. We dont 
exactly live in the Dark Ages, so he could not possibly have made 
her marry him, if she had not wanted to." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied Jack, with a slightly perplexed 
face ; ** it sometimes occurs to me that the nineteenth century has de- 
cidedly the advantage over its predecessors in that particular. We 
don't use brute force, to be sure; but we have our own ways of 
bending the human will, and I think they accomplish the matter 
even more efiectually ; at least, I could not help thinking something 
of the kind yesterday, though I really don't see now what particular 
reason I had, and very probably I am entirely mistaken in applying 
the remark to this case," he added, hb face clearing up as he thos 
comfortably disposed of his doubts. 
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" Of coime 70a are," said Alice, — '* not that I believe it applies 
in any case. I have no doubt she loves him very much, and that he 
gained her heart as well as her hand." 

** Yes, especially as it is to be supposed that he exerted his usual 
five-hnndred-ordinary-man power to secure it," laughed Jack. 

** In love with Mephistophelcs I Surely that would be a miracle 
worth witnessing ! " exclaimed Number Two, whose usual cognomen 
was Gertrude Weston, and who was the only person in the group 
who comprehended Jack's idea. 

" Really, Miss Gertrude," interposed the young man who had 
begun the conversation, ** you do call people by the cruellest names ; 
just now it was Quilp, and now it is Mephistophelcs. I don't know 
which is worst." 

** Fortunately I can give Mr. Crampton the benefit of a choice. 
There are others upon whom I should find it hard to confer a like 
&vor," she returned, with cool scorn. 

The man felt himself indistinctly insulted, but had the unexpected 
good sense to smart in silence under a wrong which he was unequal 
to revenge. 

'* 60 on and tell us more about this Mrs. Mephistophelcs, Quilp, 
Crampton, or whatever you choose to call her," continued Number 
Two ; ** I have some curiosity on the subject." 

" Well, what do you want to know ? Ask on," replied Jack. 

" You have n't answered my question yet," put in a fresh speaker. 

"What was it?" 

" Has she any sense ? " 

" Can't say, positively, because I did n't hear her speak five words ; 
bat if looks go for anything, I should decidedly say she had sense, 
and that in any quantity. And as for pride ! " — Jack here found 
words insufficient, and could only express his sentiments by a low 
whistle. 

" Is she so haughty-looking ? " broke out the whole party at once. 

" Haughty-looking ! " repeated the man ; " why, Lucifer's eldest 
daughter, sole heiress of her father's peculiar property, might fit- 
tingly take lessons of her in general effect. Her pride is so still and 
cold, that I really felt quite frozen by merely sitting near her." 

" A pleasant prospect for the family in general, who will necessa- 
rily be thrown with her," said Alice, in some dismay. 

•* O well," laughed Jack, " don't be scared before there is any ne- 
cessity for it ; she is going away to a warm climate, so perhaps she 
will tiiaw by the time she comes back." 

8* I* 
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Very little hope from that influence, I am afraid, ai (die 

n a warm climate." 

* By the way, where did she come from ? " asked one of the gen- 

,*men. 

'* Baltimore, I believe. At least, Max said he was married there," 
3tumed Jack. 

** Who was she ? " inquired another, " do yon know anything of 
ler family or connections ? " 

'* No more than you do, except that her name was Emily Chester; 
and even that. Uncle Crampton told me. Max is by no means a per- 
son of whom you can ask questions ad Itbiium; at least, I never 
could, and the other day 1 did not even begin." 

" Then you don't know whether she was rich or poor ? " 

** Na But it will make very little difference now ; for as Max*f 
wife she will be rich enough in all conscience." 

** Well, ladies and gentlemen, is there anything else you woold 
like to ask ? " inquired Jack, blandly ; for, under the pleasant delu- 
sion that it was impossible they could have more questions in re- 
serve, he thought he could afford to appear very obliging. 

But he was undeceived; for, for the next hour he was over- 
whelmed with inquiries as to the color of her hair and eyes, her com- 
plexion, height, dress, and all sorts 'of particulars which gentlemen 
never accurately notice, or at least never remember, until he bitteriy 
repented having acknowledged that he had ever seen her, and felt 
now like blindly denying it, as the only way out of his difEculties. 
What made it worse was, that this was only a public repetition of 
the private family catechism he had gone through, from which he 
had come away with the comforting information that he ** had no 
eyes or memory"; all because to most of the questions he vrw 
obliged to answer ^* that he really had not noticed, or did n't reco? 
lect," to their great disgust and his humiliation. In a rash momei 
he had forgotten this previous trial, and invited the persecution J 
was now imdergoing. It was noticed that Jack left very early t\ 
night, and well he might, for he was nearly badgered to des 
Heaven help any man from whom women are attempting to extr 
personal information, which he is expected to possess through the 
of his eyes, and does not happen to have. If he does not come 
of that ordeal with a diminished opinion of himself and his pei 
tive faculties, he will be a miracle on earth. 

It is singular how soon we become habituated to any nev 
j^^reeahle state of affairs ; how in a few hours some person or 
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will have become essential to onr happiness. The life which ap- 
peared complete the moment before their entrance into it will, upon 
their departure after a few hours' intercourse, seem void and imper- 
fect, lacking its most necessary element. Thus it was with Mr. 
Grampton. After possessing this beautiful woman for his daughter 
he could scarcely realize how he had been contented with his pre- 
vious existence. And now, as soon as her presence had grown a 
necessity, he was to be deprived of it, for he had refused Max's in- 
vitation to accompany them ; first, from an idea that young lovers 
(as he thought this pair) were better off and happier without the 
company of their elders ; and, second, he thought this sacrifice due 
to Max, in return for his son's generous self-denial of the last year. 

"It is but right he should have his wife entirely to himself, at 
first, without my attempting to share either his or her attention," 
thought the kind gentleman. ** I divided them last ^'car ; I must not 
do 80 during this. But it is hard to part from them ; I envy the boy 
the privilege of waiting on and serving her. It is selfish, though, to 
be thinking of my happiness instead of theirs, and I must not let it 
go further." 

The steamer in which they were to leave for Europe was to start 
next morning. But Emily looked so wretchedly pale, so totally 
without strength or^ care for anything, that Mr. Crampton felt justi- 
fied in uniting his interest with what he thought hers, and pleaded 
for another week's delay. But Max, well knowing that this was 
more than mere temporary fatigue,^ wh.ich a few days' rest would 
overcome, was quietly inexorable, and shook his head to all argu- 
ments and entreaties. If she had by word or look expressed a wish 
on the subject, he could hardly have found strength to resist it, — ^a^, 
even conscious, as he was, that her health, perhaps even her life, hung^^ 
upon the speed of their departure. She spared him this trial by her 
perfect passivity ; and his father's arguments he could refute, or op- 
pose with a simple negative. 

Except for Philip's gayety and noisily expressed pleasure at the 
prospect of their journey their last breakfast together would have 
been a very quiet meal. Max's happiness had, since his marriage, 
been too deep and intense, for light, careless words to rise easily to 
bis lips. Feeling and living in this great joy, it was only by an ef- 
fort that he came out of it sufficiently to talk of trifles ; consequently 
be made little effort to support the conversation. Mr. Crampton did 
scarcely anything but look at his daughter, and think how dreary the 
table would seem when her figure was withdrawn. K^ '^^ ^\ssssi^ 
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tempted to break liis resolution, even at tliat last moment, and go 
with them. But even as he thought it, he caught the expression of 
Max's eyes as the^r rested momentarily upon his wife's face. What 
he read there showed him plainly that this was a feeling in which he 
had no part ; that this was a imion upon which he ought not to in- 
trude. He gave up the idea instantly. 

At twelve o'clock they were upon the steamer, ready to 'start 
Mr. Crampton stayed with them until the final moment, and there 
was something very much like tears in his eyes, as, tenderly pressing 
Emily to his breast, he gave and received her farewell kiss. 

" Good by, my boy ; take care of her and of yourself," he said to 
Max, and had only time to shake hands with him and with Philip, 
and reach the shore, before the steamer put off. 

So they parted, — they for the bro^ ocean, and he for his lonely 
home, the desolation of which was at first unbearaUe, after bis late 
unusual number of companions. 



^^k 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TO Max's keen disappointment, the sea voyage and air had by 
no means that rapid and visible effect upon Emily's health 
for which he had hoped. The old listless apathy still wrapped 
her like an invisible shroud. He saw that the springs of life had 
been too thoroughly relaxed easily to recover their tension; that 
the terrible strain of the last year upon her nervous system must 
have its complete reaction before any equilibrium could be hoped 
for. He tried to follow the dictates of his reason, and wait patiently 
for it. Even with this drawback, what words can express the 
fulness of his happiness ? It seemed to him sometimes too great for 
truth, that he must be living in a delicious dream, from which he 
would wake to some desolating reality. But his privilege of being 
always near her, of clasping her in his arms, of covering with kisses 
lips and cheeks, of drawing back at his will the gleaming, silken 
masses of hair from those delicate temples, was a bliss which thrilled 
through him too keenly, which sent the blood seething through his 
veins in too human a fashion for this mood to last long. Not a 
dream nor an ideal, but a beautiful woman and his wife. His devo- 
tion was too deep and true for him to lavish expressions of it upon 
her which could only disturb or repel her. He lived, moreover, in 
the hope that one day she would grow to love him, — give him 
atmiething beyond friendship and intellectual sympathy ; and knew 
that to persecute her with his affection was not the way to attain his 
object. Up to this time he had simply determined to marry her 
through and over all obstructions. Now, his love having, as love 
always does, only grown hungrier from the food it had received, he 
craved something more, — longing for the soul of married life as well 
as its form. Not content with the right and opportunity to caress 
Iier, he desired to feel her cheek flush and brighten under his kisses ; 
that his passionate love might evoke some corresponding warmth 
^t>in this pale statue. Once the obstacles to his present position 
Seemed insurmountable: could not the same indomitable will and 
^determination gain him further success ? They should attempt it ; 
the prospect looked to him fair. 
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By the time thoy had croflsed the ocean, and, passing through Eng- 
land and France, arriyed at Baden-Baden, siunmer had come. JAax. 
had brought Emily hither, hoping she might be benefited, as his 
father had been. But after some time he found himself obliged to 
abandon this expectation. Not the waters, not a change of scene 
or air, not his untiring devotion and watchfulness of every thought 
and wbh, availed to recuperate the vital forces. It was agony to 
him -to see day after day go by, and still the cheek retain its death- 
like pallor, the eyelids their weary droop. He had not realized until 
then how certainly he had counted on her speedy recovery; the 
disappointment showed him the extent of his hope. Ilaving tried 
every scheme that love could devise and money execute, he was fiun 
to give up and trust to Time, the all-healer, to accomplish that which 
it seemed impossible to hasten by human agency. 

As the autumn came on, and the weather grew cooler, they left 
(jermany for Italy, and settled quietly down by Lake Como. Here, 
with perfect rest and the influence of the climate, Emily began at 
last visibly to recruit The good she had really derived fix>m her 
summer travelling, which the attendant fatigue had prevented fi:om 
being seen, now began to show itself The improvement was slight 
enough at first ; but how instantly recognized by the keen eyes of 
her watchful husband I It came to him as he was ready to de^Miir, 
it came like water to a thirsty soul ; and he saw the promise being 
fulfilled in the brightening eye and quickened step, he felt as though 
new life had been given to him. She would soon be herself once 
more, and the prize he had striven for would be his indeed. 

But as time passed, and rich streams of health and strength flowed 
through her veins, Max saw that it was not exactly her old self that 
was returning. Her long apathy appeared a chrysalis state, from 
which she had emerged into a more developed stage of existence. 
If he bad thought her worthy of adoration before, what could he feel 
and think now, when she looked almost like the glorified spirit of 
her former self? Every pang she had endured and conquered had 
yielded up to her in return its treasure of beauty and development 
as compensation for her sorrow. The change sometimes troubled 
Max, filling him with vague dread. But as strength and loveliness 
became permanent, he lost this feeling : it was swallowed up in his 
happiness as he luxuriated and basked in their light He was so 
intoxicated with the present, every moment brought such an intense, 
full life to be lived, that it was impossible to give a thought to its 
successor. 
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For all that Max Crampton suffered doring his life, lie held the 
heaven in which he lived during these days as perfect compensation. 
Had he died then, he would have gone out of the world judging 
himself most richly blessed. It is awful to think of the delusions 
under which we live : how little we recognize at first sight either 
blessings or curses ; how, as we draw near the end, and the terrible 
dear-Bightedness of death comes upon us, we sec that what we have 
called our sorrow has brought forth joy, and our joy sorrow. 

With Emily's returning health, all her constitutional peculiarities 
bad revived with increased strength and vigor; her morbid sensi- 
tiveness to outward influences seemed to have grown with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength. In consequence, about 
this time, a blasting horror rose like a spectre m her path; from 
which she shrank back in terror, crying unto God to be delivered 
from its power. The repulsion |owards Max, which had come over 
her with such force even in her girlhood, was now increasing upon 
her daily with fearful rapidity. It had begun with a faint return 
of the old sensation; and she, with a frightful consciousness of 
its consequences, had sternly ignored its existence, had resolutely 
blinded herself to the truth. This battle with, and denial of, instinct, 
resulted as such conflicts inevitably must. Not only defeat, but 
insulted Nature avenges herself and increases her demands just in 
proportion as she has been defrauded. Now, with Max's constant 
presence and unconscious aggravations, it had grown to be almost 
a mania with her. But here resolution and 8elf-<;ontrol stepped 
in, and, keeping ceaseless watch and ward, forbade, let the feeling be 
what it might, any sign of it to appear. Shrinking flesh and recoil- 
ing nerves stood still, at the mandate of the unbending will. Max 
sometimes wondered why the lips he kissed were so white and com- 
pressed. But he made no effort to solve the mystery ; having long 
ago learned the uselessness of any man, even the subtlest, attempt- 
ing completely to comprehend any woman, even the simplest. He 
knew there were a hundred recesses in her nature into which he 
could never enter, — oratories and. confessionals of whose existence 
he was totally ignorant; and he counted this one of them. He little 
dreamed of the Spartan-like control with which that woman sat and 
endured a caress, which gave her the same sensation as though some 
loathsome reptile had drawn its slow length across her. With his 
previous introduction to this feeling in her towards him, it would 
seem strange that he did not now suspect it, but for the fact that he 
only knew it by its old form of open in iiiilKWatioiL^ bsii ^^^\^<»si^ 
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thoroQghly on her guard, took care that none should now appear. 
Also, besides the unconscious tendency in human nature only to 
and believe that which runs with our inclination, the man was 
drunk with happiness, his brain so filled and saturated with bUflS, 
as to deaden its usual perception. The awakening is coming closer 
and closer upon him, and yet, until the last moment, he sleeps on, 
and the future is Tciled in merciful darkness. His Paradise Uooma 
to him as fair and imperishable as ever Eden .did to Adam. 

For two or three months this experience went on ; Emily's healtk 
becoming every day more firmly established, but the conflict in her 
nature growing intolerable. With her entire faith in Max, with her 
intellect yielding allegiance to his, with her deep gratitude and 
friendship towards him, she felt that, but for this terrible thorn in the 
flesh, she could have been peacefully happy. Fate seemed with one 
hand to lift a sweet cup to her lips, and with the other to mingle 
bitter poison with every drop. Sometimes when they read or taUbed 
together, when Max's brain asserted its dominion over her, she 
would forget all other feelings, and, in her keen enjoyment of the 
present, almost fancy she loved him. But soon some slight gesfcure 
or expression of face would call up the haunting spectre, and from 
its influence she could only seek refuge in her sternest self-restraint. 
Still Max seeing, saw not But an hour was coming which riiould 
show him that to which his eyes should never again dose. That 
hour came. 

It was late one autumn night, the whole household had retired. 
Yet Emily, being in that state of physical oppression and mental 
fatigue to which all nervous persons are at times subject, did not 
care to follow their example. Stepping through the long window, 
she began pacing up and down the moonlit balcony ; at first with 
a quick, nervous step, as though possessed by some restless spirit. 
More than once during that day her self-conmiand had been taxed 
to its utmost, and her nerves were still vibrating fixun the ten- 
sion. But soon, true to her constitutional sensitiveness, she began 
to feel the influence of the time and scene. Her pace gradnally 
slackened, the stern, set look faded out of her face, and presently 
she was walking slowly to and fro, IdBking as calmly happy as in 
her girlish days when she trod the familiar porch in her home l»e- 
yond the sea. Those days came back to her to-night with a strange 
force and freshness. Feelings and incidents until now forgotten 
started up and claimed remembrance. In the shadowy moonlight, 
ghosts of that dead Wm^ seemed to gather and rise before her. 
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Again and again Frederick Hastings's face would appear, — tbe 
beantafnl eyes shining down upon her, the pleasant voice sounding 
once more in her ears. O the simple, happy life they had lived this 
very time last year I she found herself growing fresh and young from 
the very memory of it. Snatches of poetry they had repeated upon 
just such nights formed themselves involuntarily upon her lips ; she 
ahnost laughed as she fbund herself singing soflly tlie songs he loved 
best As she passed up and down the balcony, with all her armor 
of sell^control completely cast aside, as careless and unrestrained as 
she had been in her earliest youth. Max stepped from one of the 
doors opening upon the porch, and coming gently behind her caught 
her in his arms. 

''My bird will lose its yoice if it sings any longer in the night air," 
he said gayly. 

The words were still upon his lips, when she tore herself from his 
grasp, drowning his sentence in a sharp, irrepressible cry of horror. 
The full splendor of the moonlight was upon them, revealing every 
look and gesture with a cold, awful distinctness. The sight it re- 
vealed to Max Crampton's eyes burned through them into his brain, 
there to remain while life lasted. It was the vision of a woman 
shrinking, almost crouching, agsdnst the angle of the balustrade that 
stopped her flight, with hands stretched out as though to drive him 
off; every particle of her expressing disgust, horror, loathing, with as 
firightfiil a power and emphasis as though each -fibre had found a 
separate vcnce and shrieked its abhorrence. The glance she had 
given him at their parting, a year and a half before, was to this as 
the evening wind is to the wildest tornado. As he looked, the man's 
face grew savage in its wild defiance. A moment more and he 
raised his hand to his eyes as though to sweep away some terrible 
mist that covered them. The hand fell, and the face thus left bare 
was deathlike in its calm despair. Its cold, stilling influence fell upon 
the woman, and she made a ghastly efibrt to regain her self-control. 

" You scared me so terribly," she gasped out, as though fright had 
been the cause of her lemotion. To see the efibrt that the failure 
required, showed him, as nothing else could have doir^, what a suc- 
cess must have cost her, — a juccess, he now knew, every day of the 
last two or*three months must have witnessed. The meaning of that 
stem, white look her face so often wore ! He had learnt it now ; it 
vras a mystery no longer. As the memory of all his loving caresses, 
and their inevitable consequence, came back to him at once, the 
Dian's features contracted with a spasm, as |hough some intolerable 
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physical agony Had struck him. It passed, and its preTioos expref» 
sion returned. As it settled down upon his face, Emily saw that all 
disguise was hereafler impossible; that in one unguarded moment 
she had rendered past and future self-control useless. Looking into 
each other's eyes, both saw that the other knew, — that standing 
there face to face, husband and wife, bound together before die 
world by the strongest earthly tie, they were as entirely divided, 
as utterly apart, as though one had been in heaven and the other in 
hell ; that, no matter where their road of life might lead, or how they 
might walk it, always between them this spectre would hold its 
place, its power never growing weaker, its presence never leas tez^ 
rible. They made no vain resistance ; no childish cries for mercy. 
Their fate was upon them, and only endurance and snbmiaBiQn 
remained. Henceforth their portion was to be '* death in life." As 
a full perception of this gathered and burst upon die woman, she 
threw up her hands before her eyes, as if to shut out the horribla 
sight and knowledge, and with a gasping, wailing sob upon her lips, 
fled past him, down the balcony and halL 

Max stood motionless, only following her with his eyes, until her 
retreating form was lost in the doorway of her apartment; and 
then, turning slowly, walked to his own room. 

He had seen his hope and Iiappiness die ; now came its buriaL 
His fairy palace had fallen around him, and he sat down among its 
ruins. Hour after hour that still figure, with its folded arms and 
calm, deathlike face, sat there with a sensation as though he were 
keeping watch by the corpse of his beautiful past, looking his last 
upon it, before it was wrapt in its winding-sheet and placed in its 
eternal sepulchre. Scene after scene appeared, each with a new 
light upon it, with a new meaning. The chill of deaUi seemed to 
have freed his perception from aU delusions, and clearly and more 
clearly he saw his great error, — that in working his own wild, pas- 
sionate will, in defiance of the warnings of Nature, that in using his 
strength of character and purpose gradually to deprive another 
human soul of its birthright of freewill, — he had sinned against God 
and Nature, and must now 8ufi*er the inevitable penalty. 

" Submission ! submission ! " sternly aommanded the iron will to 
the humanity which cried out for mercy. Looking again upon the 
face of the dead past, he saw much more, — words, smiles, and looks, 
slight in themselves, but upon which he had rested hopes that he 
had so loved and lived upon that they had becotne a part of his very 
hemg, but which must aow be given up, though his heart bled and 
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lui 8011I fiuled in the effort The beautiful illosioni of the last few 
months must be buried far from sight, and the door of the sepulchre 
dosed upon their very ghosts. Thus he gradually laid away the 
body of his past, from which the spirit and life had been riven as 
though by a stroke of lightning. 

The night went by, and the morning dawned upon him still sitting 
there motionless, still performing the same burial service. 

The sunlight streaming in and dazzling him with its brilliancy 
roused him, and he rose to his feet. His watch by the tomb was 
c^er, he had rolled the stone to its mouth. With the day came life 
and the future. The future 1 Could he live it, was it possible for 
human nature to drink such a cup ? 

M Submission 1 submission I " again the inexorable mandate sounded, 
bat the voice was a moan. His future t The blackness of another's 
burst upon nim at the thought. He had previously uttered no word, 
bat now the lips moved, and ** Emily I poor Emily I " fell from them. 
In this terrible parting pain — which he felt, O how sorely 1 to be 
only his — he had lost sight of the strange torture life was and would 
be to her. 

" God forgive me I I thought my love true ; and yet through all 
these years I have sought my happiness in defiance of hers, and 
now I forget her pain in thinking of my own. I have madly taken 
her fate in my hand ; I have done her this fearful wrong. Heaven 
help me to keep my selfish love from adding to it in the living death 
we must now lead. What right have I over her, but that which I 
have wickedly gained, that which she would never have given me 
of her own uncontrolled will. Henceforth she shall be free from the 
torment of my visible love, and I will go back into my old place 
as — friend." He stopped, for the irrepressible bitterness in his tone 
drowned the words and stifled spieech. A moment more, and — 

^ My God 1 my God I " he burst out in fierce agony, his passion 
sweeping all restraint before it, ** is this to be the end of my life's 
hope and dream ? Am I to live, only to kill by inches the woman I 
adore, and to witness day by day " — again he stopped — " her 
loathing for me," he was about to say, but the words died away on 
his lips. They called up the vision of the night before ; the picture 
then burnt into his brain started out with such frightful vividness, that 
lie could think of no words to utter what it declaimed in every line. 

His face had sunk down upon his hands as the horror it repre- 
sented closed over him. He had lost the anchor of his life, and was 
drifting oat on this sea of wretchedness, whither he knew not At 
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last tbe tide flowed back, and be lifted bis bead witb a long, sighiiig 
sound, as tbougb life bad been temporarily suspended, and bad but 
just returned. Tbe waves seemed to bave stranded bim npon some 
lonely rock, tbere to live and die, cut off from bumanity and buman 
sympathy. 

** Alone, alone, all, all alone, — alone on a wide, wide sea." 

Wby did tbis familiar line suddenly spring up in bis memory and 
stun bim witb its endless repetitions, sounding like tbe voice of Fate 
in bis ears ? He bad always lived apart from bis fellow-men ; but 
now tbe star upon wbicb bis eyes bad been fixed, wbose ligbt bad 
cbeered and guided bim in tbis spiritual solitude, was set fixrever, 
and be was left indeed alone in bis desolate darkness. 

" Submisfflon t submission I " 

As be lifted bis eyes tbey fell upon a mirror opposite, and be saw 
bis face reflected in it. Tbe traces of tbe nigbt were fearfully Tiaibla 
upon it. 

** Tbis will never do, — never ! '* be muttered tbroogb bis clenched 
teetb. " Have I turned idiot or fool, that I sbould bold up my heart 
for men's amusement, after tbis fashion ? Besides, shall I add to her 
pain by letting her see what mine has been ? It will never da" 
And catching up bis bat, he went rapidly down-stairs and out of the 
bouse, though instinctively by another way than that which led 
through the balcony ; resolved, by some means, to recover bis usual 
appearance before he and she met again. 

When, hours after, he came back, fresh air and strong will had 
removed tbe more striking marks of discomposure, and to a careless 
eye be was bis usual cold self again ; but bis face retained a look 
wbicb that nigbt bad engraved upon it for life, yes and for death, — 
for bis very corpse wore it, — the look of a man who has played fat 
all, and lost all; 

But another fearful watch had been kept in tbis house. Down 
upon her knees, Emily Crampton wore out the night praying 
Heaven for the help earth utterly denied. Cut off from human, 
outward aid, her nature turned traitor to her will ; from whom coald 
succor come except from the great God ? Still her cry went up, 
and still no answer seemed vouchsafed, until she found herself un- 
consciously repeating the words of her childhood's prayer, " Our 
Father who art in Heaven." ^* Our Father I '' Was it not enough. 
It came to her like an angel's voice, and she clung to the word with 
a desperate faith, — a £utb bom of despau: ; for it was all that Btiood. 
between her and destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FEW of us ever realize the servitude of even the most indepen- 
dent to the usual family habits. The night may be spent in 
wrestling with the shadow of death, or, far worse, with that of life ; 
bat when breakfast is ready, we must be ready also, under the pen- 
alty of wondering looks and catechism. The decision of all our 
hopes may be pending in secret ; but if the dinner hour arrives, 
that ordeal must be undergone. Sickening anxiety or disappoint- 
ment may be stealing round our hearts ; but supper is announced, 
and which of us dare refuse to appear without some material reason 
to allege ? The outer life must be kept smooth and unbroken for 
general inspection, let the inner workings be what they will. Heart 
and feeling are not allowed for in the calculation ; or if so, it is 
at our own peril. Our old friend Ixion, reappearing constantly in a 
firesh form ; the allegory still holds, through all the improvements of 
our nineteenth century. Emily Crampton realized this, as on the 
morning every moment brought nearer and nearer the time when 
she must go to the breakfast-table and there see her husband face to 
&ce, — a meeting that must take place sooner or later, whose terror 
could only be increased by being openly deferred. But, as she tried 
to steel her nerves for the effort, she felt as though will and flesh 
most £ul before such inhuman trial. How could she bridge over the 
great gulf the preceding night had set between them, with the con- 
▼entionalities of existence,? . And yet she knew that this was the 
task set, not only for this moment, but in some way for every instant 
of her future life. 

" Be wise, accustom yourself to the weight of this cross, for you 
are to bear it to the end," said unrelenting reason and perception. 
And she struggled to obey. 

She tried, just as Max had done, to remove the traces of the past 
night ; taking off her evening dress, and assuming morning costume 
"with scrupulous care. The sunny radiance of her hair almost gave 
color to the cheeks upon which it rested ; and the features, obeying 
the mastering will, fell into quiet self-possession. Knowing that she 
had done all she could to attain her end, and that every delay would 
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but make the ultimate trial worse, she walked steadilj down the 
stairway, though with some such sensation as if she were descend- 
ing the steps to the bottomless pit. As she reached the door- 
way, for a second it seemed too much, and she stopped to gasp for 
breath. It was but for a moment, and then she passed into the 
room, to find Max standing quietly in his accustomed place waiting 
for her, just as he had done every day since their marriage. He 
came to meet her with his usual morning salutation, neither adding 
to nor leaving out one iota of his general routine. He had settled 
the part he would act, and he carried it out faithfully. 

At the sound of his voice the hot flush scorched over her cheek 
and half-blinded her; but as she caught the steady, unwavering lode 
of his eyes, it faded suddenly as though chilled away by their cold 
light, and they were both, to all appearance, equally composed. 
The man's lips paled as he saw it all ; but the heavy moustache that 
shaded them rendered this imperceptible, and no rebellious muscte 
dared to tell of the inward conflict. In this brief moment Max 
Crampton had intentionally settled the role of their future lives. 
The maxim runs, ** It is the first step which costs " ; it is certainly that 
which decides. He had said, by his manner, more powerfully than 
any words c(Nild have stated it, — 

** This is the rule by which we are to walk ; the old life in appear- 
ance in every particular. Our secret must remain our own, and to 
effect this we must live as though the haunting spectre were as un- * 
seen to our eyes as it shall be to those of others. This is what you 
must endure, that from which I cannot save you." 

" I accept the necessity," was the reply her fece showed him, " so 
let it be." And so it was, there and thereafter. A stranger looking 
in upon them would have thought them a rather quiet, reserved, but 
exceedingly courteous pair of friends, breakfasting together. Not 
the smallest accustomed civility was omitted, everything went on 
just as usual. The servant who attended, though a quick-witted man, 
— Max's body-servant, for years in the habit of watching his master's 
looks and obeying them, instead of waiting for spoken orders, — saw 
nothing beyond what he usually witnessed. Even Emily, sitting 
there, eating mechanically she knew not what, grew bewildered, and 
inclined to doubt the evidence of her senses. She*felt as thouc^h the 
scene of last night must have been a nightmare ; and that this was 
only a continuation of the life she had been leading for the last two 
or three months. But a glance at Max's face, with that stftmge new 
look upon it, pierced through the illusion and destroyed it instantly. 
With that result, the cause m\i8t indeed \iai'^^\i^«tLT^^, 
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At last the form of the meal was over, and Emily rose from the 
tkble, wondering how far and how long this acting was to bo kept 
up. She knew this day would be the model to which the rest of her 
life must be conformed. She had been in the habit of going to her 
sitting-room directly after breakfast, to practise music, read, or amuse 
herself in some such way, and Max had always followed her. To- 
day she went, but she spent the morning alone. She knew then 
that he would never again intrude upon her private domains ; that 
it was literally only in their outer life, when other eyes were upon 
them, that she would bo required to keep up her part. 

She sat there through the long hours, with that desolation upon 
her wluch arises, not from loss of happiness, for that had gone 
long ago, but, &r. worse, from destruction of all aim and purpose. 
Hie preceding months had brought terrible pain, but they had also 
farought yivid life, — exercising and developing all her powers. So 
true was this, that, in the midst of it, her physical nature had obeyed 
the same law, and health and beauty had even increased. 

M I meant to be a good wife, I tried to keep my marriage vow," 
was her moan ; ** but that is all over now," and life stretched out be- 
fore her, an existence of idle, aimless endurance. 

So it went on for days. She tried to read and study, but it was 
useless. She found herself mechanically repeating the same sen- 
tences over and over, with her mind wandering oiT between each 
word and gaining no definite idea in the end. Giving tliis up as 
hopeless, she endeavored at least to employ her hands, — practising, 
sewing, anything for occupation ; but with little better success. 
Almost continually alone ; for Philip, like a true boy, passed nearly 
all his time out of doors, in boating and other amusements, which 
Max had taken care to provide for him, upon their first coming 
abroad ; she grew terribly nervous and restless. Hour afler hour, 
day and night, she would walk up and down her room ; with that 
honying step, never resting, always hasting, as though flying from 
herself. She little knew that on the other side of the door between 
^Max's room and hers, — a door now never opened, — sat a man 
listening, listening, across whose crushed life she was walking, upon 
'Whose bare heart every footstep fell. As long as her walk might be, 
fio long was his watch ; night afler night, until she had fallen asleep 
^tun sheer exhaustion, he never lefl his post. This restlessness was 
Setting intolerable, growing to be a mania ; and listening, in the 
solemn darkness, Max's never-failing love and tenderness sought and 
round the remedy. 
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" FhHip,* said He, one day at die dinner-table, when the ch3d hfA 
been running on for some time about the " fiin " be bad been hsv^ 
ing, ** don't you think we have been staying here long enough ? 
How would you like to travel again ; to see more of Italy and the 
rest of Europe ? '* 

The boy was of course charmed at the idea of a change, and 
said so. 

** Would you like it ? " Max asked, addressing Emily. 

" Yes." Her face was bent over her plate as she spoke, but he 
caught the gleam of her eyes ; there was a flash in them, as though 
she had been restored to fresh air and sunlight. 

They went Over the track we have all journeyed through, if not 
in body, at le^st in spirit. Italy, Greece, — those lands upon which 
God and man have combined to lavish beauty, — ground hallowed 
by song and story, — they trod with reverent love and admiration. 
Egypt and Palestine, — the one, where are gathered the broken 
relics of a dead earthly grandeur, of a departed human emfure; 
the other, still radiant as the scene and source of an invisible king- 
dom, of an eternal sovereignty, — the very land glorified by the I0119- 
gone footstep of the Divine SpirituaKst ; — to these they came as pil- 
grims, to bow at the shnnc of an elder time and at that of all time. 
Other phases of the Orient fascinated their Occidental eyes. CSon- 
stantlnople, with its mosques and minarets ; Damascus, with its ara- 
bes(|ue lattices and balconies; its shady bazaars filled with strange 
fabrics of gorgeous color and sheen ; with precious stones of mystic 
tracery and value ; with rings, graven with cabalistic devices ; cime- 
ters with which Saladin may have severed veils of gossamer; and 
all embalmed, as it were, in an aromatic atmosphere, heavy with the 
perfumes of strange spices and gums, attar of roses and musk, mynh 
and frankincense, such as those merchants of old were carrying down 
to Egypt. Amid a hundred scenes of Eastern life and country, of 
widely different interests, they wandered and lingered ; but always 
with some subtile charm, drawing and binding them to each. Then, 
again returning to Europe, they traversed its multitude of cities an(ft- 

landscapes, whose beauty is a part of the common heritage of human 

ity ; which renders it little wonderful, that we American " heirs ofts= 
all the ages " naturally long to go and inspect our splendid pat 
mony, to enter into our noble estate. Switzerland, with its Al| 
glaciers, and lakes ; the Rhine, with its natural beauty interwr^ 
and overwoven with a magic web of association ; of which histcar' 
romance, fairy legend, poetry, furnish the warp and woo^ 
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their Yaried Hues to form its many-tinted radiance. Here Lorelei, 
bom of mist and moonlight, seems to rise from the whirling, dashing 
waters, singing her soul-alluring song, casting around her her deadly 
enchantments ; and as we glide swiflly away from the delicious dan- 
ger, it is only to pass under the shadow of some dark castle or rock, 
where, a few hundred years ago, we would have shivered before a 
less beautiful terror, — would have grown pale before the stern, 
material peril of armed force, and lawless, crime-stained men. 

The beauty and grandeur Emily's young imagination and soul had 
craved she now lived and revelled in. All she had read or dreamed 
of was realized. 

With this constant excitement and mental and physical pleasure, 
sach an onntterable relief from her previous state, she was at times 
happy. She had grown sufficiently accustomed to their new posi- 
tion to meet Max without the necessity for such wearing self-control 
88 had been required at first ; and he, knowing terribly well where 
the nnhealable sore lay, took careful pains to avoid touching it. Be- 
sides, there was ever)i;hing now to develop their mental congeni- 
ality. Every beauty of Nature or Art in that region was to him as 
a friend familiar from boyhood ; and what pleasure could equal his, 
as he watched her glowing appreciation ; as he lived over in her 
his other self, his own youthful enthusiasm, feeling that this was a 
God-given tie between them, which neither time nor trial could 
break. As they stood silent in some grand cathedral, or before 
some divine inspiration of pmnting or sculpture, the spectre would 
filde away, and they would partake of this communion of beauty as 
two disembodied spirits might have done, freed from all earthly pain 
and imperfection. At every shrine of beauty, they knelt in united 
worship. 

But even this must fade ; this last drop of happiness must be poi- 
soned. For soon the avenging, reactionary pain which had invari- 
ably sprung from every pleasure of this woman's life, made its 
appearance. She became gradually conscious that the course she 
had adopted was demanding a fatal price ; that by thus increasing 
her sensitiveness to beauty she was intensifying in still greater 
measure her susceptibility to discordance, to want of grace. So 
accustomed had her eyes grown to exquisite form and color, that to 
look upon their opposite was actual physical pain. In her position, 
she might well shudder at this, as she felt it growing and having its 
full practical effect. The spectre was a terrible companion in these 
days. It was worse than anything she had previously known. Even 

9 -ML 
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the darkness that had closed down upon her after that nereivftr- 
gotten meeting upon the balcony was more endurable than this. 
Then she thought she had reached the extremity of suffering of 
which she was capable, and the idea had brought its own strange 
relief. Now there seemed opened before her a vista of unknown 
sorrow. It renewed the torture of suspense, which bitter portion 
she had supposed in mercy forever withdrawn from her lips. There 
is no blow so crushing, I think, as to find an evil, which we have 
imagined conquered, lived through or down, come back to ns more 
cruelly regnant than ever I We sit down before it in pasnve despair ; 
for what use can there be in fighting a foe over whom we have 
found the victory to be a mere illusion ? Thus Emily Crampton now 
felt. She seemed to herself enclosed in some terrible labyrinth, and 
that any path by which she strove to escape could only lead to more 
imminent destruction. 

« What shall I do 1 what can I do ! " she exchumed in her agony; 
** is this to go on growing worse and worse until it kills me ? " The 
affirmative that reason, feeling, her whole nature, gave for answer, 
she did not dare to articulate to herself. 

She was standing in her chamber, leaning upon the marble dab 
beneath the mirror, her face buried in her iiands, with a feeling at her 
heart of utter uselessness, except to give and bear pain, when by a 
slight movement she accidentally threw something down. Turning 
mechanically to see what had fallen, she found it to be her Bible, 
which she had Icfl upon the bracket some time before. She stooped 
to pick it up, and as she did so, a paper fluttered out. Taking it 
up tenderly to replace it, for she well knew what it was, her eye fell 
upon the written words : " I am going away to try to live less for 
myself and more for others ; to serve God by serving my fellow-man." 

'* O friend ! " she cried, as the warm, soflening tears sprang to her 
eyes, " dear friend, you have found the true path ; I will try to fol- 
low you upon it I — I will try." 

She sat down and thought earnestly, with an unspoken prayer at 
her heart, to know what her work really was and where it lay. 
With the light of that sentence — which had come to her like the 
light of Heaven in her darkness — shining upon her way, it grew 
clearer and clearer. Cut off a good, true woman's home and heart 
life, and how instinctively she supplies its place with active charity; 
just as certainly as a false or misguided one turns to dissipation. 
This was now Emily's resource. She saw that the introverted life 
she had been leading was unhealthy in any case, particularly in 
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hen; that ber great aim must be to forget Herself. She would go 
back to New York, to her home, where she could form some settled 
plan ; where, as in every great city, there must be want and sufler- 
ing to alleviate, work in helping and bettering humanity for willing 
liearts and hands. 

** If my bitter experience has taught mo that there are some sor- 
rows beyond all comfort, how much greater reason for striving to 
relieve all lesser suffering. And I will strive, so help me God." 
She rose up with a hope and peace in her face which was almost 
akin to happiness. She had found an aim, something upon which she 
could lean for rest, trusting that it would not break and pierce her 
tbrough, as everything else had done. 

When she came down to dinner, Max's eyes saw the change in- 
stantly. Could it be that she had grown really peaceful, that the old 
pain was becoming less acute ? was it possible that his ever-gnawing 
remorse was to have this alleviation V He was afraid to believe it ; 
some chance word or look would dispel the illusion, and bring back 
the accustomed expression of troubled self-control. But no ; there 
it shone still, the same look he had seen in her f^ce the day he 
had left for Europe, when he had watched her gazing into the deep- 
blue sky. It stirred him strangely ; it was hard to be quite cool and 
collected with the feelings of past and present thronging upon him. 
Could he believe his own ears ? Did some of the girlish enthusiasm 
and freshness really thrill through her voice as she spoke ? Instead 
of the sound he had traced through it so long, of a woman held un- 
der ri^d self-control, afraid of herself, afraid of free thought or feel- 
ing, much more of free speech, — could it be, that he now heard the 
vmce of one who had found some outlet through which her life's 
current could flow rightly and freely ? He distrusted his own senses ; 
he feared it would all vanish away, leaving only the remembrance 
to embitter reality. But still it shone on, and when she left the room 
its light was yet upon her fj^e. 

They were in Paris now ; had been staying there for some time, 
leading quite a gay life, chiefly because Max so contrived it. He 
thought anything better for her than solitude and inaction, and took 
his measures accordingly. Cultivation and amusement were still 
possible, and he brought them to her through every avenue which 
Vrealth and long previous acquaintance with the city opened to him. 
.Aa for Philip, his life was a series of delights, the child was fairly 
intoxicated with pleasure. This might have had a dangerous result 
Idat for the strong hand that maintained its gvxVddiii^^ qn^t ^. A^ 
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was a strange bond between them ; this chfld, loving each bo deTot- 
edly, upon which each poured out such affection and kindnea: 
Here they could meet, at least in feeling and action, and they 
did so. 

But sometimes a fierce jealousy of the child would come over 
Max — the strength of which is only possible in such natures -» when 
he saw him giving caresses, and receiving the evidences of a love fat 
which he would have so gladly laid down his life. But conscience 
and honor kept this feeling from venturing beyond the recesses of 
his heart, and strove to crush it even there. Philip little dreamed, 
that many an unexpected gift or kindness firom Max was an atone- 
ment, an outward counterbalancing of some injustice of the heart. 

Max had another strong reason for drawing his wife into company. 
There he could see her and enjoy her society on an equality witk 
any other friend; and the spectre being temporarily laid, he tzi- 
nmphed in the impression her beauty and talents everywhere cane- 
ated^ When outward circumstances, such as sight-seeing or culti- 
vated companions, excited her, she was easy and natural, talking 
with fresh, sparkling brilliancy, without effort or self-consciousness ; 
and who appreciated it half so well as the quiet, cold-locddng man 
who usually stood at some distance fi*om her, though within hearing ; 
seldom speaking himself, but when he did, the sentences, with their 
force and concentration, striking the hearer as bullets do a mark. 
Then he gained what he sought, her involuntary intellectual sym- 
pathy and homage, shown by the quick-flashing glance of her eyes 
towards him. No wonder Max accepted and gave invitations, — 
filling his salons with accomplished, agreeable people, — as it pro- 
cured him the one companion, the only society for which he cared. 
Fulfilling his office as host, omitting no duty, he still managed to be 
always near, losing not a single word or look. A strange substitute 
this, as he sometimes bitterly thought, for the united life, the perfect 
marriage of which he had once dreamed. But he was too wise, too 
hungry for his heart's food, not to secure, by every means, the mea- 
gre portion still within his reach. 

Had Max Crampton been radically either a weak or wicked man, 
his time, since that night in Italy when his whole life's aim and hope 
had been rent from him, would have been spent in wild dissipation, 
in unbridled license. Totally deprived of all home existence, hap- 
piness, and occupation, thrown entirely back upon himself^ if that 
self had proved insufficient, he must have fallen, sought refuge in 
the Ratification of unrestrained ^asdon. Over him his paasiottal 
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Aatare "WOQld Haye asserted its claim to unlawfiil indulgence but for 
his constitutional, ingrained truth. Treu und fest, was the uncon- 
scious motto of his whole Teutonic character. To him there was 
but one woman, as there was but one God; to such a nature, a 
plurality in love was as impossible as a plurality in worship. Besides 
this, a great, true loye, eyen when utterly hopeless, must purify and 
ennoble the life. The centre of gravity of his whole being fell 
"within this woman, and no storm or trial could disturb it ; his was 
indeed a true marriage yow, taken and kept until death did ])art 
them; because its reality lay, not in the words, but in his mind, 
body, and soul, long before they were spoken. So, through his truth 
and his loye came Max Crampton's salvation from sin and destruction. 

They were going to a ball that night, and at the usual hour for 
starting Emily came down in evening costume. Max was reading 
a letter fh>m his &ther; he was afraid to glance at her as she 
entered, dreading to see the peaceful calm he had last observed 
upon her face replaced by the expression he so feared and Jiated. 
Bat no ; when he dared to look, it still held its quiet reign. 

He came to her, handing her the letter, and telling her whom it 
was from. She stood under the chandelier, reading it ; and he stood 
watching her, a sufficient occupation for him at any time. The letter 
was fhll of affection for both of them, speaking of the time when 
they wonld return, of the happiness the writer anticipated when 
they should all be once more settled under the same roof. Emily's 
heart softened and warmed as she read it 

''Max," she said, with her cheeks flushing, and with a slight 
breathlessness of voice and manner (for this opportunity of explain- 
ing her thoughts and wishes had come upon her with rather startling 
imexpectedness, and yet she felt it must not be lost), " suppose we 
go back to him now. He would be glad ; and I think," she hurried 
on, " we too would be happier at home, with some settled aim, with 
an opportunity to live more for others." 

She stopped ; it was harder to put into words than she had ex- 
pected. She wondered if he understood her feeble, imperfect ex- 
planation. No answer coming for a full moment, she looked up 
.to see what his face said. 

It spoke of such unchangeable love and pity, of such perfect com- 
prehension and sympathy, of such never-dying remorse and self- 
condemnation, that it was more than she could bear. 

^ Max ! Max I " she implored. She got no further, but the voice 
floonded like ^ cry for forgiveness. 
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" Yes, my darling," was the only answer, spoken very sofUy, very 
quietly; but she heard through it how entirely blameless he held 
her ; how all his pity was for her ; how to him even this state had 
been a great gain. 

She could say nothing in return, she made no attempt ; for what 
help could she bring to two lives irrevocably rent asunder ? but she 
put out her hand to him, as she might have done to one who had 
surrendered this life and its hopes, from whom earth was fast fleet- 
ing, and heaven drawing near. He took it gently in both of his, 
and they stood looking into each other's eyes, for the first time for 
many long months. 

Strange feelings, bitter experiences, had come to both during that 
time, and the dark record was visible to each as they looked, — a 
record at which they inwardly shuddered and trembled ; but out of 
its black depths they seemed to see a strangely different form arise^ 
as it were an angel, beckoning, guiding them on towards a higher 
life, towards Grod and his eternal home ; and they knew that fixxn 
henceforth each would follow it, that, no matter what abyss divided 
them, they could still join hands over it as co-workers, fellow-labop- 
ers in this evil world on the side of Grod and humanity. 

" The carriage waits," broke in from the outer world, through the 
voice of the servant, and they turned and descended without further 
word or look ; but with altered feelings from those which had filled 
their hearts an hour before. 

The gay Frenchmen who bowed in admiration before Emily that 
night, pronouncing her charmarUe^ aifels Vavr cTune reme, little imr- 
agined the thoughts that filled her heart and brain, or the scene 
from which she had come. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE next morning, by tacit mutual consent, they began making 
preparations for departure. Max would have followed, under 
any circumstances, his wife's slightest suggestion of a preference; 
but now, understanding and partaking of her motive, he was as 
anxious as she to carry it out. 

Before another week had passed, they were on board the steamer 
bound for New York ; leaving their pleasant French friends " d^- 
sol^," as they said, at their departure. 

Their momentary spiritual recognition did not in any way affect 
tiheir outward relations. They led the same divided life as hitherto, 
ftom the same terrible necessity. Max was too clear-sighted to at- 
tempt to eross the barrier which great Nature's unconquerable arm 
had set between them ; too wise to fancy that a«mutual exaltation of 
aim had in any degree altered the constitutional antagonism of her 
physique towards his. ** Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther." 
The point at which he had long ago said this to himself, in his every- 
day intercourse with her, had in no degree varied, and he knew it 
During the rapid voyage across the ocean, they saw little or nothing 
of each other, except in the populous cabin or deck ; and then their 
communication was just sufficient to satisfy the many-eyed, for whose 
inspection it was intended. Both were glad when the American 
shore came in sight, when they arrived at thei^city which in future 
they were to call home. 

It is very pleasant, at any time, to return to a warm, earnest wel- 
come; to see the love which has held us in its cherishing remem- 
brance, as true as when we parted ; to know that our coming brings 
sunshine and happiness ; and Emily's starved heart experienced this 
to an unusual degree, when, as soon as the steamer touched the 
wharfj Mr. Crampton sprang on board, and began kissing her and 
welcoming her, and indeed all of them, with words and smiles, with 
the joyous enthusiasm of a very boy. 

" Why, my old equanimity has hardly recovered from the surprise 
and pleasure of your letter, announcing your coming, and here you 
Are in the flesh, to permanently overturn it," b^ e:L<d^m^^^^^V). 
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^ When I beard of the pleasant times you were having at Paris, I 
gave you up for at least a year or two longer. I did not belieTe 
any one would be able to break through the fascination of that 
delightful place." 

" Then you will feel complimented to hear that it was there 
Emily first proposed returning to you," rejoined Max, pleasantly. 

" Was it ? My daughter has not quite forgotten me, then," said 
the charmed gentleman, fondly stroking Emily's hair. 

She smiled up at him, but made no more definite reply. 

They left the steamer, and were soon at home, — the same home to 
which she had come upon her wedding-day. Probably both Emil3r'9 
and Max's minds were reverting, with strange sensations to that day 
and its consequences; for they were both very pale, and seemed 
sedulously to avoid meeting each other's eyes. The same hall in 
which she had stood on that memorable night, the same kind fiMse 
giving her welcome : ahe only changed. Mr. CrampUm was aston- 
ished and delighted with the alteration in her health and appear* 
ance, and complimented her gallantly upon it. She gave him merry 
thanks in retumj but with a strange expression mingling in the smile 
on her lips ; as she thought how different his words and feeling 
would have been could he have looked beneath the surface, and 
seen the awful changes the same time had wrought in those two 
lives, in the human hearts throbbing so near him. The expression 
deepened with fearful rapidity, as, turning suddenly, she encountered 
Max's gaze, and saw in his eyes the counterpart of her own thought^ 
but overcome, beaten down by the old passionate love, which, in 
spite of superhuman self-control, would at moments ^ver all chains^ 
and fiercely assert its outraged existence. 

Her face brought the man to himself instantly. In a moment he 
had come forward and given some ordinary direction to the servant 
in a dry, hard tone, that made hb look of a second before seem an 
impossibility. Chiming in with his father's humor, he exerted hinn 
self to talk for the general entertainment, with such success that 
they were soon, to all appearance, a party of genial friends recalling 
pleasant reminiscences, talking of far-away scenes and persons fiimil- 
iar to all. 

Mr. Crampton's announcement of their intended return had cre- 
ated a sensation among their circle; whose original curiosity and 
interest in Emily had only increased, from the rumors of her beauty 
and success in society which had reached them from Europe, ma 
travelled brothers and coudns. But TecoUi^ting their defeat upon 
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a fliimlar occasion, and that their time and chance were by no means 
00 limited as then, they forbore to make such an immediate descent 
upon her. 

So it was that, on the second night after her arrival, their curios- 
ity was still unsatisfied. It was an opera night. A great prima 
donna was to sing Don Giovanni, and all musical New York sat 
waiting to hear her. With the known tastes of the Cramptons, it 
was not wonderful that inquiring eyes and lorgnettes were turned 
towards their accustomed place, particularly those of a group where 
Alice and Jack Harrington were the centre. 

" Jack, do you think she will be here this evening ? " asked one 
of the young men. 

" I saw Uncle Crampton for a moment at the club this afternoon, 
and he sedd he thought it probable," answered Jack. 

*' If she comes, we shall have the pleasure of seeing two statues 
to-night, according to Jack's account of her,*' suggested Alice. 

" Yes, I remember," said the first speaker, laughing, ^* a sort of 
Luman iceberg. Eh, Jack ? " 

" Worse than that," answered Jack. " I positively had to feel 
myself, after that day's ride, to see whether I was still flesh and 
blood ; whether I had not been turned into stone." 

" Come, Jack," exclaimed one of the party, in horror ; " you don't 
mean to say that we are to have a social Medusa among us ? " 

" My young friend," responded Mr. Harrington, mysteriously, 
^' just wait until she looks steadily at you once, and if you don't come 
to the conclusion Medusa must have been quite a pleasant associate, 
in comparison, all I have to say is, opinions and tastes differ." 

** Alluring, I must say I " responded the gentleman, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

" Ifice style of wife," put in another. " Can't say I envy Max his 
position." 

** It strikes me," said Miss Gertrude Weston, who was one of the 
party, " that Mr. Crampton neither needs nor desires envy or pity, 
being quite capable of taking care of himself." 

This lady had a fellow-feeling with the sardonic part of Max's 
character, which sometimes prompted her to speak in his defence, 
most unexpectedly ; besides the satisfaction she felt in differing from 
everybody present. The conversation ceased a moment, for Miss 
Grertrude generally succeeded in giving her hearers the impression 
of being physically chilled. 

"I think so myself," said Jack, breaking the pause \ " if ^si^V^^ 

9* 
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could be equal to such a state of afiairs, Max certainly is. Being 
naturally stony himself, I suppose it has not the same effect upon 
him as upon ordinary humanity." 

** There they are now ! ** suddenly exclaimed Alice, and the whole 
party turned, by one impulse, towards the direction in which she was 
looking. 

They watched Max and Philip coming first, then Emily with Mr. 
Crampton. Max in his quick-sighted way observed the many eyes 
fixed upon them, and glanced at his wife. Then he looked down 
as if to cover the triumph which would flash out, in spite of him, 
fix)m his leaden gray eyes. 

She was in her sweetest, gentlest mood, talking gayly to her &ther 
as she entered. The contrast between the sombre hue of her black 
velvet dress and the radiance of her snowy complexion and bur- 
nished hair was dazzling. For a moment, the party who had been 
awaiting her arrival sat and gazed in silence, stricken into speech- 
lessness by a beauty so different from anything they had expected. 
Suddenly Jack found himself the centre of a circle of wrathful 
eyes, all burning to vent their indignation upon him for this appar- 
ent deception. 

<^ Marble statue, indeed I " gasped one of the gentlemen, as soon 
as his ire allowed him to speak. 

*^ Iceberg ! *' suggested another, as though the reproach that one 
word must be to his conscience was enough. 

And the whole company finding their voices, the storm broke with 
fury upon Jack's devoted head. Poor Jack had been himself utterly 
bewildered by the change in Mrs. Crampton ; but he suddenly rallied, 
and returned the charge with more than equal valor and effect. 

" I merely described her to you as I saw her two years ago," he 
exclaimed ; ** and when I called her a statue and an iceberg, I told 
you the truth. She was then the palest, most impassive human 
being I ever beheld. If the lady were ill, in an unnatural state of 
mind and body, how was I to know it I If such a woman chooses to 
go to Europe and come back healthy and beautiful, am I to be held 
responsible for it ? " And suddenly recollecting that his cousinly 
duties invited him to Mrs. Crampton's side, before the irate little 
circle was able to respond he had quietly walked off. 

There he was in a moment sitting by her, and talking with a 

sublime superiority to any past expression of opinion which savored 

of the heroic. He took pains to recognize his late companions, smil- 

ing upon them with a condescending pity capable of aggravating 

more saint-Uke natures. 
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The little party did not mitigate its scrutiny and criticism. Alice 
was charmed with the appearance of her new relative, and expressed 
her opinion earnestly. 

'* Yes, she is handsome," admitted one of the ladies, with that 
peculiar reluctance of voice and manner with which ladies compli- 
ment each other's appearance. 

" * Handsome 1 ' By Venus and the Graces, that 's a mild state- 
ment of the case," essayed one devotee, who had evidently a mytho- 
logical tendency. 

Miss Gertrude Weston's patience had for some time been failing, 
and this last remark finished it. 

•* Sir," said she, suddenly turning up<^ the rash young speaker, to 
liis extreme discomfiture, having no idea at what point he was to 
be attacked, — " Sir, as it is evident you intend to go through the list 
of female heathen deities, allow me to suggest the Muses for your 
use. You have the whole nine of them before you, so they ought to 
last you some time." 

Haying thus effectually destroyed his usual outlet for feeling and 
compliment, she turned her back and bestowed her attention on the 
opera. The young man muttered something about liis firm faith in 
the existence of the Furies ; but not daring to give this open expres- 
rion, he collapsed into silence. 

The ladies now tried in a polite, unattackable way to depreciate 
both her appearance and dress ; but the radiant beauty and latest 
Parisian costume alike defied their efforts. Miss Weston had in- 
tended at first to play the same game, but seeing at a glance its 
luelessness, was now comforting herself with the reflection that she 
was probably a beautiful fool. 

** That Max Crampton married her is no evidence to the con- 
trary," she thought, sardonically ; " for, with all his sense, he is only 
a man, and consequently would do anything for a pretty face." 

Perhaps the prima donna had reason to complain that night of her 
usually devoted listeners. Even Emily's attention was much divided 
with Jack and Mr. Crampton sitting by her in the highest spirits and 
an irrepressible state of conversation. When it came to " O statua 
gentilissima," Jack considered it safest to become absorbed in con- 
templation of the stage, to escape the looks of taunting reproach he 
knew were being showered upon him by the party opposite. 

When the opera was finished, and they were going out, he found 
most of the gentlemen of the other party at the entrance, waiting to 
Bee them pass. He bowed with overwhelming i^o\il^Ti^^\sN5&. NJass^ 
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did not seem mnch affected by his kindness ; for catching his eye as 
he accidentally fell behind the rest, they snrreptitioasly shook their 
fists at him as a traitor and deceiver. It required moral courage, as 
he called it, or impudence, as they named it, to venture back among 
them, ailer having assisted Mrs. Crampton to her carriage. But he 
did so, and got such a vocal castigation that he declared himself 
physically sore for a week afterward. 

It was agreed they should all go to call upon her the next day ; 
they demanding that Jack, in compensation for his deception and 
evening's desertion, should be made to give Mrs. Crampton in pri- 
vate a slight sketch of each of them in the highest degree commen- 
datory. Whether Jack wq^ld come into this arrangement seemed 
doubtful, as he was heard to murmur something about ** the impossi- 
bility of sacrificing his conscience even to the claims of firiendship " ; 
but he allowed them to go home without entirely destroying their 
pleasant delusions on the subject 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EARLY the next morning, Jack Harrington, taking advantage 
of his connection with the family to disregard inconvenient 
ceremony, made his entrance into the Crampton drawing-room. 
I say ^ taking advantage of his connection with the family/' but I 
fear, had inclination prompted, he would have done much the same 
under any circumstances. Although aristocratic in his bearing, 
refined in word, thought, and deed, he had the same regard for the 
usual rules of ceremony as for the tenets of Buddhism. Whatever he 
desired to do was done, without further discussion with himself or 
any one else ; and that, too, with such an unclouded conviction of its 
propriety, that bystanders could not avoid coming to the same con- 
clusion, vaguely believing whatever was done with such aplomb must 
of necessity be right. Everybody liked Jack, because it was a sheer 
impossibility to dislike him. He had oflen declared it an article of 
his creed, that there is a hearty laugh in everybody's composition, 
and evidently considered the general drawing out thereof his mis- 
sion. His success certainly tended to confirm his doctrine. Grim 
old gentlemen, pf apparently the most unpromising material, had, 
nnder his influence, come out as brilliant illustrations of his theory. 
Steady-going elderly lawyers, whose whole idea of existence seemed 
bound in calf, to whom John Doe and Richard Roe were the solid, 
unwavering realities, and all the rest of literature, and most of 
humanity, unprofitable imaginations, had been known to laugh genu- 
ine laughs with him, and to have listened with interest to his con- 
versation, although it were foreign to law-libraries and unknown to 
court-rooms. Even Methodist preachers of afflicted countenances 
and solemn demeanor possessed no terrors for him ; for he had been 
known to invade their parsonages, and there sing comic songs to the 
great mutual edification. Jack was generally supposed to have a 
larger circle of clerical acquaintances, of all denominations, than any 
other man in New York. It was told by one of his contemporaries 
(a young man who possessed for a father a Wall Street banker of 
truly forbidding appearance, and a particular enmity towards to- 
Inicco in his business quarters), that, being one day obl\^<bd \o ^vj \flfi^ 
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parent a yiait in his tfanctum, he heard, as he came near, a aonnd 
which a warm imagination enabled him to suppose his father's laugh. 
On opening the door, there were his father and Jack Harrington 
carrying on a lively conyersation, Jack making himself comfortable 
in an easy-chair, puffing away at his fifth cigar, and the elder gentle- 
man's face smiling out in grim pleasure through the smoke. He 
afterwards said, that if Jack had not come to the rescue with the 
suggestion of a chair and cigar (one of which he took, but the other 
prudently declined), he should have fainted on the spot fix)m aston- 
ishment *' Why, Daniel in the lion's den was nothing to it," be 
protested. 

Here was the secret of the universal love he gained, as he once 
said to Max : ** I have a constitutional liking for introducing people 
to their better selves ; an acquaintance, my dear fellow, eminently 
well worth making at any time." 

Bifti under this pleasant exterior slept a brave, keen spirit, apt to 
flasl^.np with startling energy at the sight of cowardice or meanness. 
Tliat slight, firmly-knit frame had been known to accomplish curious 
feats, when roused by deeds of injustice. He was not handsome, 
but refined and pleasant to look at, with his rather high, delicate 
features, light wavy brown hair, and white teeth. This at least was 
the impression £mily had unconsciously retained of him, when she 
rather surprised herself by recognizing him at the opera. The name 
and character attached to this memory had for years been familiar 
to her, through Max. His father and Jack were the only persons 
of whom he had often spoken, — of the latter he talked fi:'eely ; de- 
scribing his independence and geniality, his courage and keen sense 
of humor. AVhen young, they had been at school together, and 
Max, fi*om his relative age and position, had played the part of ^ big 
brother," — and he played it still. It was not singular, therefore, Mr. 
Harrington should have been kindly received by Mrs. Crampton, 
the night before, or again when looking up from her book she saw 
him enter in the morning. 

Max, Philip, and Mr. Crampton were present, and each gave bim 
their characteristic and sincere welcome. 

" Good morning, my dear Jack, I am exceedingly glad to see 
you," said Mr. Crampton ; who, being near the door, was the 6isX 
to shake him by the hand, and manifest his stately but gratified 
politeness. 

" Ah, Jack," was Max's composed demonstration of pleasure, glan- 
cJng up from his newspaper to nod as he passed. Philip came quickly 
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forward to be spoken to by his old favorite. Returning each of these 
salutations in its kind, Jack made his way speedily towards Mrs. 
Crampton. 

She merely smiled and gave him her hand. But in a few moments 
they were talking in a friendly and familiar way. They had much 
in common, and instinctively paid each other the highest conversa- 
tional compliment, — that of taking for granted, after the first few 
words, their mutual comprehension and cultivation. We meet as 
strangers in the world, and talk in a tread-mill round of demure com- 
monplace, until by a chance word or look we suddenly strike the 
key-note of our own mind, and hear the responsive chimes involun- 
tarily sound. 

So it chanced between these two ; and Max, from behind his news- 
paper, looked and listened with strange feelings. Much as he loved 
Jack, when he watched him take his wife's hand, it made him angry. 
He could not bear to see a stranger coolly take what he knew he, her 
husband, sitting there within a few feet of her, did not dare to claim. 
Yet he was glad to watch her enjoyment in this free interchange of 
tiiought and feeling, and to see her mind working with its old vigor 
and elasticity. Sitting there, he covenanted afresh with himself, that, 
let the cost be what it might, he would make it his aim to bring her 
pleasure from this apparently last remaining source. Down, selfish 
love I down, cruel jealousy I down that hungry, craving passion, which 
made her lightest word or look given to another exquisite torture to 
him 1 This degree of reparation was in his power, and should be 
made. He was suddenly aroused from his reflections by hearing 
Jack exclaim, " By the way, Mrs. Crampton, I entirely forgot I came 
here this morning to make a confession and plead for forgiveness I '* 

Then Mr. Harrington proceeded to give a ridiculous description 
of last night's scene at the opera, condemning himself and begging 
for pardon ; feeling sure she would hear of his criticism, he thought 
it best to forestall all other accounts by his own. At the end, and 
in explanation of the first description he had given of her, he said : 
" I saw you upon your wedding-day, Mrs. Crampton, though I hardly 
suppose you recollect it. I could scarcely expect not to be lost in 
the superior interest of such an occasion ; besides, you looked too ill, 
I thought, to be conscious of much that went on around you." 

He had barely spoken the words, when, to his horror, the face he 
had seen two years before was again before him. The same corpse- 
like hue, the same fixed expression. He seemed to have raised this 
ghost by merely naming it ; and the witch of Endor, when the dead 
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rose in unexpected obedience to her call, could scarce have been 
more startled. It was but for a moment, and then the spectre sank 
back into its grave as suddenly as it had appeared. Then she said 
pleasantly, though the voice was low and the face slightly ayerted : 
**You are mistaken, Mr. Harrington; I remember it perfectly. I 
recognized you immediately, last night." 

Jack Harrington's self-possession was great, but it was not equal 
to making a*cool, ready answer. She saved him the trouble by crit^ 
icising the performance of the night before, until he was able to 
respond. Then they talked on, apparently as before ; but Jack's 
first fresh enjo}'ment had been scared away. 

He turned to speak to Max, but discovered he had left the room, 
nor did he return until their morning guests began to arrive. 

It was soon an assemblage of the " dear five hundred friends," — 
a possession upon which Emily now entered in right of her podtioa 
as Mrs. Max Crampton. They came and went, seldom leaving any 
impression. Jack was standing by her, talking, when i&e noticed 
that he changed color slightly and hurried a little in what he was 
saying. At the same moment she heard Mr. Crampton's voice say- 
ing, " Emily, my dear, this is my old friend Dr. Weston." 

A tall, stately-looking old gentleman bowed before her, and said : 
'*It gives me great pleasure to welcome Mrs.. Crampton home. My 
dear," he added afler a second, and his vcMce lost its ceremonious 
sound, and he took her hand, -*- ** my dear, I once welcomed imother 
Mrs. Crampton to this house : I knew Max's mother. Ah, Crampton, 
those were the days when we too were young 1 " and the two men 
looked at each other as though the present were just then almost 
lost in the past. 

"But I forgot," said Dr. Weston, recovering himself; ''my little 
girl is with me, whom I wish you to know. Bertie, my child I ** 

There stepped forward at the call a little fairy of a woman, from 
whose golden curls, which neither time nor fashion had been able 
to restrain, there looked up at Enuly a face, whether of child, waman, 
or angel it was difficult to say, perhaps because there was something 
of all three, while a soft hand was held out and a sweet voice greeted 
her. Not to kiss Bertie Weston, in defiance of all ceremony, was 
an impossibility ; Emily did not resist the impulse, and 'MGaa Bertie 
only blushed with pleasure as she retreated to her pleased " Papa.** 
She was too much accustomed to such receptions to be surprised. 

The salutation Max gave her a little later would have been nn- 
cere and earnest, had she been a stranger old and ugly, (instead of 
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one of his beautiful child-pets, upon whom for years he had showered 
sugar-plums and toys,) in gratitude for the smile of genuine pleasure 
she had called up in his wife's face. He saw the whole of this meet- 
ing, even though Miss Gertrude AVeston was at that moment speak- 
ing to him. 

" So," she said, " it is in the character of Benedict the married 
man that we this morning see Mr. Crampton I " 

Max merely bowed in reply, and looked at her with the expression 
she knew so well, — that passive consciousness of superior strength 
which had hitherto always kept her under control. But to-day she 
was sufficiently irritated to go on in defiance of it. 

** Fray introduce me to Mrs. Benedict," she next remarked. 

Max very quietly did so, and Dr. Weston's interposition of " my 
sister, Mrs. Crampton," gave her a local habitation as well as a name 
in Emily's mind. 

** I suppose you think she is handsome," the lady continued as they 
stood at one side, speaking under cover of Emily's conversation with 
Dr. Weston, and leisurely surveying Mrs. Crampton through her 
eyeglass. 

*• Yes," Max coolly said ; " he thought so." 

*• Talented, top, I suppose you consider her." 

" Yes," Max again responded ; *^ he was under that impression." 

" And being all this, she was counted worthy to become Mrs. Max 
Crampton, she married you ! " the lady sneered, turning her eyeglass 
now upon him, and ending her sentence with a glance that scornfully 
took in bis whole appearance. She took care to give her remark the 
appearance of raillery, and to make the look and emphasis too slight 
to be noticeably impolite, but quite pointed enough she knew for Max's 
cxnnprehension. The truth was, she had convinced herself that Em- 
ily had married lum for money, and now wished to communicate the 
same idea, by impressing the impossibility of her having acted from 
any other motive, upon his mind. She had her revenge at that mo 
ment for any wrongs, real or fancied ; for though the dart gained its 
force and sting from a far different cause than she imagined, it struck 
borne with terrible effect. But his simply repeated affirmative and 
unmoved face gave no sign of this, and she thought it best to relin- 
qiush him for the present, and condescended to become civil to her 
next neighbor. Among the crowd of visitors came Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington, .Jack's father and mother ; pleasant, educated, rather 
commonplace people, she heard Max pronounce them long ago, 
and her perception now confirmed the judgment. TVieVaA^ ^^s^'^Ra, 
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Crampt<m*s sister, somewhat like him in appearance and manner; 
like him especially, Emily thought, in her kind, parental attentions. 
Alice was with them. Jack had stepped to Bertie Weston's side 
after her introduction to Mrs. Crampton, and had remained there 
ever since ; but he came forward as his family party entered, and 
presented Alice himself, aa ^his sister," laughingly demanding par- 
ticular consideration for her in that capacity. 

To look at Alice Harrington was to dream of Italy, to be trans- 
ported for the moment to its skies and summers. Great black eyes, 
languid almost to sleepiness, bringing to the beholder a conviction of 
strange flash and fire in their depths ; silky masses of hair of lustre- 
less gloom, small, ripe, crimson lips, parting over slender blue-white 
teeth, delicate, well-formed features, covered by a skin so clear and 
pale as to suggest frail china or sea-shells, formed the face of a sin- 
gularly beautiful woman. The soft, bastard Latin almost formed 
itself upon Emily's lips as she looked and spoke to her. Her ap- 
pearance so absorbed the first moment, that Emily har^y found 
words to answer Jack*s merry recommendation. She wondetred 
what was underneath the surface : something worth getting at, she 
was confident. There was no opportunity for discoveries now, itat 
she was confirmed in her opinion when Max said at .dinner, in reply 
to her comment upon her exceeding beauty: ^^Yes, and there is 
more than mere outside. There is a large amount of undeveloped 
character in that girl. I have seen her deeply excited about good 
things." 

B«th took at that moment an unspoken resolution ; the one, to fid- 
low further this acquaintance, the other, to make an early opportit- 
nity for his wife's enjoyment in this direction. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE autiinm had begun before they left Paris. It was now late 
in the season. The Indian summer had come with its sofi;, 
hazy days, tempting one to give their true description in misquoting 
Moore : — 

" Shining on, shining on, by a shadow made tender." 

The weather assisted Max materially in his efforts to bring Alice 
Harrington, Bertie Weston, and his wife constantly together. Driv- 
ing, horseback-riding, parties of pleasure of all kinds, he instigated 
Jack to propose, and then quietly carried out himself. He gave a 
succession of impromptu dinners and suppers, where mental and 
physical refireshment were equally perfect and recherche. 

Whoever else composed the company, Alice, Jack, and Bertie 
were never absent. With outward circumstanoes assisting their 
natural congeniality, they soon became devoted to Mrs. Crampton ; 
giving her that disciple-like admiration which young, enthusiastic 
natures so often render to fully matured womanhood. She formed 
a centre of attraction, around which they lovingly revolved. 

The relief and pleasure were very great to Emily. Never, except 
daring that one happy summer, had she known anything of friendly 
companionship. Even in her youth she had no girl friends, and now 
she was tasting that pleasure, mixed with an almost maternal feel- 
ing ; caused, not by the difference in years, which was slight, but 
by the incalculable difference in development. Towards Bertie 
she began to have somewhat the same feeling as towards Philip. 
The careful tenderness, the spontaneous self-forgetful interest in 
everything that concerned her, in fact, the almost motherly love, 
which made his happiness her strongest motive power on earth. 

They were the only persons to whom she had ever given the out- 
ward testimonies of affection, the only two upon whom her caresses 
had been lavished. When they would come to her, perhaps at twi- 
light, to hang round her, fondle her, disarrange her hair in their 
careless play, those were the sweetest moments she knew. 

As to Philip, he adored Bertie Weston. S>\i^ ^^ \ii& Owsewa. 
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friend and playmate. He considered the eight years which, accord- 
ing to the family Bible, divided their ages, a pure fiction, and told 
Emily in confidence that he was in love with Bertie, and as soon 
as he was twenty he should marry her. But I am afraid it could 
not have been true love, Tor its course certainly ran with a perfect 
smoothness, which even Mr. Harrington's interloping attentions could 
not disturb. The said attentions were sometimes inconveniently 
many, especially when he wanted Bertie to play with him or let him 
ride her on his pony. But having a weakness for Jack himself, he 
did not wonder much that she liked him ; besides, that gentleman 
did not disdain gracing such occasions with his own presence, and 
assisting materially in the general entertainment. 

*' The company is good," he explained one day, as he followed the 
pair into the yard ; where Philip, with the assistance of a whip, a long 
bridle, and a series of exclamations, such as ^ Gret up, sir ! " ** Whoa, 
sir I " '* There now, sir ! " was putting his unfortunate beast through a 
succession of rears and springs ; which he announced as ** showing 
them how his pony could dance." As the orchestra for this Terpoi- 
chorean triumph was his own whistling, the music, interrupted by 
his other labors, was rather intermittent ; until Jack kindly took that 
department off his hands, whenever he was not incapacitated by 
laughing. But this was so oflen, and, as Philip indignantly protested, 
always ** just as he was beginning to dance so beautifully,* that the 
change was not much for the better. Philip declared, ** It was n't 
fair," and that **he was going to show Bertie another time, and 
then Mr. Harrington should n't come." 

But Jack succeeded in making his peace, by tempting offers of 
himself assisting in the pony's education, which the boy could not 
resist. He secured an invitation to the next of these exhilntionfl; 
but being a merciful man, managed to alter the order of exercises, 
for which the wretched animal, had he known it, owed him a debt 
of gratitude. Perhaps it was this debt which Miss Bertie intended 
to pay with the smile she gave him as she noticed and seconded his 
purpose. 

Emily had another interest in Bertie. She was watching the love- 
dawn of her life. Jack Harrington was supposed to have worshipped 
those blue eyes and golden curls since a very infantile period of 
their existence. Certain it is, he had been her devoted attendant 
ever since the days when he carried her books to school ; and, like 
aDjr knight of old, challenged to personal combat presumptuous boys 
who aspired to her noUce or do\]^)\A4 \i<&T ^xCoctlon. Though its 
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manifestation had of course changed with years, the feeling remained 
the same ; only taking a_ different aim and meaning as the man 
superseded the boy. 

Bertie had long known his love for her ; but of late she had gained 
a far deeper consciousness of it, by the response her whole nature 
was gradually giving to his. In the old time she could meet him 
with the same genial welcome she gave other pleasant friends ; but 
now the eyes had grown shy, and his coming made the color on her 
cheek waver. Mr. Harrington did not consider this an altogether 
unfavorable symptom, and had the young lady's voice been the only 
one in the matter, would not have despaired of success. But Miss 
Bertie, like many young women, was possessed of a father, who had 
also an opinion on the subject. Unluckily that opinion was a con- 
trary one. 

" A very good fellow,** Dr. Weston would say, over his wine, to 
Mr. Crampton, as that gentleman sometimes attempted to put in a 
word for his nephew. " Upon my soul, a most capital fellow," and 
here the Doctor's eyes would twinkle with amusement at some recol- 
lection of his last meeting with Jack ; *^ but as to giving him my 
Bertie, I could not think of such a thing. The little lamb I have 
carried in my bosom all her life to keep the wind from blowing upon 
her too roughly, to b& handed over to that careless, hair-brained 
chap I Nonsense ! it is ridiculous to\alk of it. Let him take stead- 
ily to the law, and some full-grown, strong-minded woman, who will 
not only take care of herself, but of him and his affairs too. It *s the 
only chance such men have of ever coming to anything, and I advise 
him as a friend and well-wisher to avail himself of it.** 

The only defence Mr. Crampton could set up was Jack's universal 
kindness, and his irreproachable character as a son and brother. 
But this was attended with so little effect, that he could only go 
home and be particularly kind to his nephew for a week to come ; 
privately comforting him with repeating ^^ a faint heart never won 
fair lady," and similar consolatory sentences. 

^ There is a fixed opinion in this world, that a man who laughs him- . 
self, or makes others laugh, never can, or at least never will, do much 
of ipything else.- It was under this statute that poor Jack was tried 
and convicted. But fortunately there was a quality in him which 
would one day force the judges to reverse their decision. Under his 
careless exterior was a capacity for earnest drudgery which seldom 
lets its possessor live and die a cumberer of the ground. Best of all, 
there was in him an ever-increasing consciousness of h\& ^&Q.Q»\^:D^r 
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ability to his Maker for time and talents, which would eventaaUjr 
redeem and make him a true man, striving to do his own duty, and 
so accomplish Uis work. 

With more than one good influence had a kind Providence en- 
circled him, but the chief was Bertie Weston. Earth had lavished 
many gifls upon her ; she was beautiful, intelligent, accomplished ; 
but their brilliancy grew pale before the light of heaven which shone 
in her face*^ to see her was to know firom henceforth what is meant 
by the ** beauty of holiness.'* She was a Christian, not only in the 
ordinary meaning of that much-abused term, but in its purest sense. 
The childlike love and faith towards Grod and his Son which dwelt in 
this woman's heart went out every moment into loving, self-fcH^tful 
acts and words. Her life and character, in their nearness to what her 
friends were wont to call angelic loveliness, gave them a strange, 
watchful pain, as though she were fisist becoming too well fitted for 
heaven to be long on earth. 

Yet Bertie was no strait-laced devotee. She went to church, 
not every day, as is the fashion of some good ladies, but it always 
seemed a privilege to her, when occasion served, to go up to His holy 
temple, to gain there from some good man, whose life exemplified 
his words, a freshened consciousness of duty, a more active love to 
God and man ; and the poor children whom Sunday morning saw 
assembled around her were witnesses for the truth and worth of her 
religion. 

On the other hand, no party of pleasure was thought perfect with- 
out her merry laugh and pleasant wit to enliven it, no dance com- 
plete unless her form flitted through it, the smile from her sweet face 
soflening and purifying all hearts. If Jack Harrington thought her 
an angel, he certainly was not alone in that opinion ; nor, indeed, 
was he alone in his lover-like devotion to her, for there were other 
young men who endeavored to pay her equal attention. She was 
good and gentle to them all, unconsciously making them better men, 
raising their standard of Christian womanhood every time they saw 
her ; but none of them could take as special encouragement what 
was but her universal manner. It was only since she had been a 
little less kind, a shade less serene, that Jack had begun to h«pe. 
The change had come about a year ago. Since then he had ad- 
dressed her formally, and been refused upon the ground of her 
father's unconquerable opposition. They now met simply as dear 
old friends. Poor Jack was sorely tried by this state of things, yet 
he was too honorable to urge bis suit against her idea of right. Hd 
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coald only wait, hoping in time Dr. Weston might alter his opinion^ 
striving by his life to give him cause to do so. 

But Dr. Weston, though kind and polite to Jack, showed no pres- 
ent sign of change. He was a man of violent feelings and preju- 
dices, and when he once took up a position seldom relinquished it 
His character and manners were such a strange mixture, that a be- 
liever in transmigration of souls would have said it was the spirit of 
some duke of the ancien regime, under Louis Quatorze, which, after 
passing through an intermediate stage of grizzly-bcardom, had reap- 
peared in this form in the nineteenth century, — either phase of ex- 
istence predominating according to prevailing outward influences. 
The consequence was, his friends and his enemies held equally 
sincere and directly opposite opinions concerning him. Like most 
strong natures, he was liked and disliked with equal cause and 
warmth. One reason of this was, his scant respect of persons. If 
one were really ill, whether high or low, whether he were to be paid 
lavishly or not at all, he would attend them to the best of his abil- 
ity. But woe unto the fine lady who sent for him for the pleasure of 
discoursing about her imaginary ailments ; such invalids obtained no 
meroy fiom his hand, or courtesy from his tongue. 

** Dr. Weston," said one of these interesting patients, " you don't 
pay my case the attention it requires ; you come to see me so seldom 
that you don't appreciate my sufferings." 

** Mad&m," said the old gentleman, the bear's claws rapidly mak- 
ing their appearance, '* I come to sec you much oflener than is at all 
necessary. I should not have been here to-day, but there is a man 
around the comer whom t was obliged to go to, and so came on a 
little farther to you. By the way, that man is not only very sick, 
but very poor, so the best thing for you to do is to get into your car- 
riage and carry him what he needs. It will do you good, madam, 
both physically and morsdly ; so don't neglect it," he commanded, with 
an authority that lefl no room for complaint or refusal, and bowed 
himself out before the astonished lady had time for either. And 
before the day was ended he had visited more than one poor broken 
woman, with a gentle consideration and beautiful deference for her 
weary, heavy-laden womanhood, which seemed to throw a very glory 
round his old gray head. 

Sometimes it seems, when the great final account comes, when 
the test will be whether, seeing him a-hunger, we gave him meat, 
whether, rack and in prison we visited him, the lives of these humble 
physiciaQS will, with the lustre of such deeds upoiv \)[i<&\si^ ^c£^^ ^>!^ 
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a radiance before which heroes and conquerors will reil their ftces. 
Except some women, — who purify and redeem this world by living 
in it, — whose lives will bear that proof as well as theirs ? 

Dr. Weston's life, though it had many mistakes and faults, was, in 
its practical usefulness, worthy of a true man. It was generally 
agreed, that he made more severe speeches and did more generous 
actions in a year than any one else in the city. He even gloried in 
his severity, from a conscientious point of view, looking upon it as a 
talent for the constant use of which he was responsible. One of his 
lady friends endeavored to remonstrate with him upon what she 
called his " habit of hurting people's feelings." 

** Feelings, indeed ! " he retorted, with superb disdain, " say hurt- 
ing their vanity, and you will be exactly right My dear, I am an 
old man, but I think I can honestly say, that never in my life have I 
wilfully hurt any one's feelings, and I hope I have not done it warn- 
tentionally. As to vanity, that's quite another thing." And the 
old fellow rubbed his hands with exultation. ** I comfort myself I 
have done my share towards destroying that article in this woi4d; 
and so far, I have not lived in vain. I don't know how many yoong 
people I have improved in this way, as they themselves have ac- 
knowledged, when there has been sufficient good left to make them 
take correct views at last. When the disease was organic, of course 
they judged the remedy only by its temporary unpleasantness, and 
then — " the old gentleman stopped here, only finishing his sentence 
with an ominous shake of the head. 

The intimate acquaintance and tender friendship of this man was 
the privilege of Emily Crampton when she came home to New 
York. They quickly understood each other, and Dr. Weston, 
charmed at first by her beauty and grace, soon gave her a place in 
his heart very near Bertie. On the lady's first arrival, he felt 
delicate about continuing his familiar visits, which a long intimacy 
with Mr. Crampton's bachelor-hall had rendered habitual, but ranee 
the household had fallen under female administration might not be 
so agreeable. This scruple was soon forgotten ; not only from the 
welcome he always received from Mrs. Crampton, but from his 
understanding of her character. He had expected some fine lady 
to whom the bear would be instinctive, but the Louis Quatorze 
necessary ; finding a woman after his own heart in ever}'thing, was 
a most grateful surprise. He would have done anything to serve 
her, and she gave him many opportunities ; since it was through him 
she was first enabled to carry out the resolutions which had chiefly 
induced her return to America. 
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She simply and quietly told him, one day when they happened to 
be alone, of her consciousness of the responsibility attached to her 
portion and means, and earnestly begged his help in finding her 
some good, needful work. As he listened and replied, there was in 
his manner a high, pure grace the stately French nobles might have 
envied. After that day they worked together as faithful allies. 
The interview occurred a few weeks after her arrival, and the re- 
sult made her acquainted with hitherto unguesscd deeps of human 
misery. 

This life was already bringing its own reward. It gave her an 
absorbing interest, took her out of herself, tnd brought a healthier 
state of mind than she had known for years. To stand face to face 
with the suffering of the world made her appreciate better the 
blessings with which her life overflowed. She could not come away 
from those wretched abodes of poverty, to her own splendid home, 
Tfithout increased gratitude to the loving hand which had surrounded 
her, not only with ease and comfort, but with such exquisite beauty. 
She was able to look, not only at her causes of suffering, but at her 
sources of happiness ; a lesson more easily learnt, as it was now, as 
always, the aim of Max's life to save her from any revival of the old 
pain. This was less difficult as they only met at the usual family 
reunions, when he planned that Alice, Jack, or Bertie, or some 
agreeable mutual friend, should generally be present The price he 
piud in self^enial and control was nothing to him when weighed in 
the balance with her peace of mind. He had thought of himself 
and his own pleasure enough to inflict lifelong misery upon them 
both, he bitterly reasoned ; it was time now to give some considera- 
tion to her tranquillity. And so by the upright intentions of each, 
and his steadfast watchfulness, they lived on day by day with no 
new bnrden to bear. 

She did not tell Max of her recent employment, or indeed any 
one else; but she was sure in his own way he" also was doing a part 
of the same work. She did not know he was always near her wher- 
ever she went ; his maaly power and influence smoothing the way, 
bringing about her aims, realizing her wishes. She sometimes 
thought the difficulties in her path vanished magically ; but she gen- 
erally attributed it to Dr. Weston's care or a kind Providential influ- 
ence : never to the true cause. That was known only to the God 
-who watches over us all. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FORTUNATELY for her, Emfly Crampton's life was now one 
of almost constant occupation. The social duties, natural to 
her position, were a heavy demand upon her time ; the round of 
fistthionable gayety, in which she played her part, occupied those 
hours left void in her unsympathetic home-life. She usually enjoyed 
both parties and balls, because, whether at home or abroad, her par- 
ticular friends rallied round her. 

She had influence in society, tk)th because c£ personal attraction 
and her position, and she used it conscientiously. It was her en- 
deavor to make those with whom she came in contact raise their 
standard of judgment above the parvenu, narrow-minded one of 
money and fashion. She endeavored to show them the value of men 
and women apart from their names and possessions. Artists ol£ all 
kinds — those priests and soldiers in the service of the Beautiful — 
she encouraged and honored in every possible way. She reverently 
acknowledged the presence of genius, ^or what is genius but a 
Grod-sent message, and the power to interpret to the duller ears and 
danmer eyes of humanity ?^ Beethoven was right, — " Nearer to Grod 
than others." Yet it is sometimes hard to recognize ; for we oflen. 
come in closer contact to the outer humanity than the inner divinity-^ 
When genius speaks to us from afar, the divine principle staada 
wrought out, naked and radiant, with no veil to hide it from 
vision ; but take the creator of this beauty, the person frt)m 
brain and heart sprang this spiritual birth, at the moment wIb.^ 
strong and vigorous it is struggling for utterance, demanding execs 
tion, and which of us would "recognize him ? Perhaps to our ey^ 
he would be irregular, self-absorbed, dogmatic, and we might find ^ 
hard to penetrate deeper than the covering. 

It would be a convenience to the majority of mankind to h^fc"^ 
angels, geniuses, and such irregular beings sent down labelled, 
way of preventing unpleasant mistakes. It is awkward that 
those who possess a certain amount of the divine fire themselves 
able to recognize its veiled flame and flash in others. But ths cL< 
sighted woman was able to pierce the darkness, and claim 
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power as her kindred. In this she and Max were thorongUj 
united, both in sentiment and practice. Their house was a rendez- 
Tous for authors, painters, and musicians ; it breathed an atmosphere 
in which they bloomed and flourished. Mr. Crampton also enjoyed 
and was fitted for such society. It made their outer life smoother, — 
I might almost say happier, — this seeking pleasure from the same 
sources. At least one enduring tie remained to connect them ; and 
Max, to whom his wife was becoming, if possible, more and more the 
very breath of life, strove to strengthen it. He looked* upon every 
mutual liking as something gained, and both were instantly conscious 
when such was the case. 

Another opportunity for doing good was thrown in Emily's way, 
by the time winter fairly advanced. Bertie Weston had been stay- 
ing with her for a time, — an arrangement very pleasing to Dr. 
Weston. Chiefly because Bertie, having neither mother nor sister, 
he thought Enuly a good substitute for, or mixture of, both towards 
his little girl. Himself, Bertie, and her Aunt Gertrude formed their 
family circle; and although, to do Miss Gertrude justice, she was 
always kind to her niece, perhaps from want of temptation to be 
anything else, her father was glad to find for his child a younger 
and more genial companion. So it happened, that, being there one 
Sunday afternoon, Miss Bertie came down with her bonnet on. 

" Why, Berde, my dear," said Mrs. Crampton, as she chanced to 
meet her in the hall, " where are you going ? Not home, surely.** 

" No, not to stay,*' said the girl, flushing slightly. " I am coming 
back in an hour or two. I am going to my Sunday school.'* 

** Your Sunday school 1 " echoed the lady. ** What is it ? where is 
** ? ** she asked, with quick interest. 

** It is scarcely a Sunday school," the girl went on to explsun, with 
Aea^tion ; ** it is only some children I have picked up amon^ papa's 
jP^^r patients. I teach them a little every Sunday afternoon at 

** Will you take me with you ? ** her fiiend asked eagerly. 
** Would you go, — Would you really care to go?" Bertie ex- 
*^>xxied, with delighted surprise. 
** Xf you will take me." 

** "Yes, dear Emily, this will be a real pleasure." 
-A.nd before five minutes had passed, they were walking quickly 
'^urda Bertie's home. 
^^T^tnily found, as Bertie had said, it was not a regular school, but a 
^^**^ction of poor children, whose bodies she and \ict i^jCwet V'a^ 
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clothed and fed, as she was now trying to feed fheir minds and 
hearts. It was strange, oonflidering Emily's early associations and 
her father's views and principles, this should have been new work to 
her! During childhood her mother's religious teachings had been 
too faithful to leave room for outside instruction ; and as she grew 
older she became too self-absorbed to feel the demand of this duty 
upon her. Now it came to her for the first time, with only willing- 
ness for her guide. Do we all know what a lever the Sunday school 
may become ? 

A great instrument for good to the individual and the conntiy, 
bringing us as it does into direct contact with the poorest, most de- 
graded class of society, giving an opportunity to help mind and body, 
and taking children at an age when it is possible to do so. It comeB 
home to the root of social and national evrl ; for these wretched boys 
will one day be voters, and take their part in the ruling of the land. 

It is apparently a work neither pleasant nor very successfuL It 
seems a hopeless task sometimes, when, after months of wearying la- 
bor, we find how little is accomplished towards raising these heathen 
in a Christian land from their original level. But we forget we are 
only sowing the seed of a distant harvest, and can scarcely expect 
to watch its growth ; we can do the planting, and God shall give the 
increase. If we induce a miserable, dirty child to wash its face and 
hands once a week, and feel that good men and women have an 
honest interest in its welfare, an active desire for its good, surely 
something has been done. Beside, it is a battle in which many can 
fight. The most delicate girl as well and bravely as the strongest 
man : and the duty lies near ; it is no far-off work. Thus Emily felt, 
as she sat down among Bertie's children and tried to gain their atten- 
tion. She was too wise to attempt this by anything approaching a ser- 
mon. But she talked to them of their every-day affairs, and what 
happened in their homes ; seeking to show a genial interest in all 
they said, and to create a kindly feeling between herself and them. 
She related to them incidents such as might have happened any day 
in their own lives, of boys and girls who had been honest and kind 
and brave ; not grown-up, and to them impossible heroes, equally be- 
yond their comprehension and imitation, but instances of goodness 
and heroism such as their young hearts and consciences instinctively 
understood. She sang to them and with them sofl nursery-hymns 
which her own mother had taught her. She counted all her cultiva- 
tion, her toilsome practice, labor well spent, if her voice could now 
give pleasure to these starved hearts and awaken the spirit slaiiiber* 
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ing in these little breasts. She had sung to many listeners ; her voice 
had thrilled hundreds of hearts whose pure devotion to music was 
their nearest approach to a religious sentiment; famous men had 
murmured their rapturous admiration of its power, and its pathos 
had drawn unwonted tears ; but all this had never brought her the 
pleasure that warmed her heart as these poor little things, hanging 
round her, begged her to "sing about the angels again." Their 
hands reached and struck the deepest chord of her nature, — one 
which in her case was never to give out its full tone and power. No 
small hand would ever come, to whose lightest, unconscious touch 
its richest music would answer. 

So this afternoon, strangely occupied for her, passed, until the 
early winter twilight warned them of approaching night. Then 
they parted, Bertie xe turning home with Mrs. Crampton. Dr. Wes- 
ton, whom they met coming in as they were leaving, insisted upon 
escorting them back, and kept them merry as they walked through 
the crisp, winter evening air. They behaved like so many free, 
happy children. It was Emily Chester, the girl of the old time, 
Tfhose words flowed with merry rapidity, whose laughter rang out 
with silvery clearness, — not Mrs. Crampton, who wsdked through 
life and society with such serene dignity. 

But Mrs. Crampton came back, as if by a species of magic, when 
ahe stood on the threshold of her mansion and invited Dr. Weston to 
dine with them. He accepted the invitation as a matter of course, 
and passed in to receive Mr. Crampton's familiar welcome. It was 
Mrs. Crampton, also, though in a mood less cool and reserved than 
Tumal, who presided at the head of her splendid table. While the 
ladies remained -the conversation was brilliant, for Emily entered 
into it freely, and Max exerted himself in return, as he would have 
done for the entertainment of no other human being. The intellect- 
ual fitness between them made a spontaneous conversation possible 
and brilliant. Max never talked so well as when excited by the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of his wife. Thus they talked to-night, 
forgetting all antagonism in their intellectual sympathy. 

The rest of the party were in high spirits, especially Dr. Wes- 
ton ; he and Mr. Crampton joking like two stately, jolly old boys. 
At last the ladies rose to leave the gentlemen over their wine. Philip 
refused their invitation to accompany them, taking a firm stand 
npon his dignity and the masculine gender. He liked too well the 
mingled petting and teasing which the two elder gentlemen always 
bestowed upon him during this interval. So the Vaid\e^ ^^as^^ ^^^ ^ 
the dmiDg-room alone. 
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Thej took their way by tacit consent to the library. Except her 
own especial apartments, this was Emily's faYorite room, which WM 
saying a good deal for it in such a habitation. It was a house of 
great size, with something of antique elegance ; such as is seldom 
seen in America. The heavy mahogany and oak panellings were 
dark with age, the marble mosaic of the hall-floor had worn snoooth 
with the tread of more than one generation ; in fact, the old-fash* 
ioned magnificence of the house was altogether congenial to the 
taste of its beautiful mistress. In spite of the costliness of every 
article, that was the last consideration to occupy either possessor or 
beholder. It seemed the natural habitation of its tasteful occnpantSi 
to which they were fitted as instinctively as the bird to its nest 

But of its beautifiil general apartments, Emily loved best this 8pft> 
cious library. As they entered, the wood fire blazing upon the 
hearth was the only light the room contained, but it was sofficient 
to reveal its invitation of rest and luxury. The thick carpet, and 
heavy crimson hangings upon wall and window, shut out the rerj 
remembrance of tumult and confusion. Cushions and loongea an- 
ticipated fatigue ; books of all kinds lined the oaken cases, from the 
classics, heavy with gold and leather-covers, to the magazines of 
yesterday. The firelight, as it streamed out, fell upon the busts of 
poets and philosophers, and lighted the commanding beauty of the 
Venus di Milo, whose perfection stood revealed against the crimson 
wall. Rising and falling, the glimmer of the fire half betrayed the 
shadows of a Rembrandt, glowing in the brightness of a sunny land- 
scape, and other rare and costly pictures. 

But it shone upon nothing so fair as the woman who now traversed 
this room. Bertie, tired with the exertions of the day, threw her- 
self almost immediately upon a couch by the fire to rest. But what 
had exhausted the slighter frame of the girl had only excited the 
matured woman. The involuntary excitement, which at times domr 
inated her nature, was to-night in the ascendant. She 'could not 
keep still. She would have revelled in the cold night air, walkiog 
in it for hours ; anything to expend this overflowing vitality. As it 
was, she moved restlessly about, diinking in the surrounding beaut^f 
seeming to absorb every ray of color and light with which the apart- 
ment glowed. This lasted for a time. Bertie's belief in her wa0 
such that she never dreamed of commenting upon or interrupting 
her mood ; then she came to the fire and sat down upon a cushion 
at the girl's feet 

*' J3ertie," she said, " the restless spirit of the wind that blew fi> 
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freshly upon na tlus afternoon, or that of those untamed children, has 
passed into my blood to-night. Let me lay my head upon your lap, 
as I saw them do, and try if it will exorcise it.** 

For answer, tender arms were thrown around her neck, and the 
splendid burden of her head laid gently down on Bertie's knee. 
There it rested, the lady seeming glad of the control of those clasp- 
ing hands. 

Gradually the necessity for restraint lessened ; she was harmoniz- 
ing with the indolent luxury of the time and place. Iler frame 
relaxed into a soft languor, the face took a dreaming loveliness, the 
drooping eyelids rested upon cheeks delicately flushed ; the atmos- 
phere of sensuous bliss she was breathing pervaded her being with 
its subtile influence. With her head still lying in Bertie's lap, she 
■lightly altered her position for one more free and voluntary. Half 
reclining there, — with her statuesque form, her perfectly moulded 
arms and shoulders, which her dinner-dress left visible,- while its 
deep, rich color defined their pure outlines, — she looked like some 
antique marble, draped in robes of Oriental splendor. Heart and 
brain were locked in dreamless trance, but her nervous system was 
stall strongly predominant. She gazed listlessly into the fire, con- 
scious of no defined thought, only a vague sense of pleasure which 
teemed lulling her brain to deeper sleep. 

Soon this inner harmony dimly sought and found expresdon. She 
began softly to sing; in a faint, musical murmur. Gradually the 
original power and strength of the woman began to rise, and mingle 
wiUi the sound. The voice took a deeper flow and passed into 
definite song. It wavered tunefully for a moment, as though unable 
to decide which impulse to follow, — rising at last purely and steadily 
in that divine prayer of Agatha, firom "Der Freyschutz." The 
words were Grerman. The translation runs : — 

" Softly, slowly, numbers holy, 
' Bear on high my spirit lowly. 

Music swelling, fond hopes telling, 

Waft my prayer to Heaven's high dw^ng. 

** On me bending, smile befriending 
Lord, without beginning, ending. 
Thy great help in danger yield us, 
Send thine angel guard to shield us.'* 

The sound floated out into the room, past the partially opened door 
into the hall beyond, which Max had just entered. He had made 
escape firom the dining-room, and was on his way to the front 
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door, liat in hand. Hearing and recognizing the voice, it drew him 
towards its source. So guided, he reached the library-door and 
looked in. Then he knew what that rich man felt of whom we ready 
when, looking across the great gulf, he saw the lost heaven open 
upon his sight. Great Grod, for those eyes to rest upon that vision I 
Tet it was not a perfectly new sight to them. In her careless, im- 
pulsive girlhood, many twilights had he spent in watching her thns 
in the same attitude and occupation. But - then he was near her ; 
near to her soul and heart The clear, frank eyes met his with 
pleasure ; the smiles which sprang to them found life, not death as 
now, from his coming. Then this' unnatural union had not produced 
natural disunion ; their relative position was what Grod and nature 
intended it should be. 

Looking at her then, he had vowed, had lived in the immovable 
f^th, that their oneness should be perfected. He had used every 
power to bring about this unity, to consummate this marriage. He 
had his wish. Now he must accept the work of his own hands, the 
wages of his own labor. This woman was his wife ; yet he stood 
here, infinitely more divided from her than had she been dead and 
in her grave. 

His wife ! He saw what that word can mean, — the perfection 
of mutual love, a God-instituted unity; and these he had once 
dreamed would be his. He would have given his life to be in 
that girl's place. A wild desire seized him to clasp her again in his 
arms, close to his heart, as he had done in those early marriage 
days. Only one moment of the old bliss, and he would be content 
to go. 

" She is your wife, she belongs to you body and soul, by the law 
ol£ God and man," desire cried to him ; *' and will you stand l^ere an 
outcast, an abject suppliant for her tolerance ? Are you a man, and 
will you calmly see that girl usurp your place, without a struggle to 
regain it ? Tear away all intruding claims, and assert your long 
insulted, defied right over her." 

The fire, fallen from its first blazing brilliancy, now brightly Illu- 
mined only a small circle, leaving the rest of the room in a crimson 
twilight. It seemed to concentrate its light upon her reclining 
figure. He saw two rings glitter upon her hand ; one, the plain, 
heavy circle of her wedding ring, the other, the great diamond he 
had given her afrer their engagement The sight of these symbols 
fanned his passion strangely. 

**Mine 1 mine I " he muttered, with a fierce concentration, terrible 
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to hear ; as though he would claim his own, in defiance of heaven 
and earth. 

Still the music went on, though the song had changed ; still the 
beautiful singer reclined in pure repose, still the magic spell of the 
hour and place maintained its sway. 

The storm raged, but noiselessly ; a spiritual, soundless convulsion of 
human nature. The lightning which was devastating that heart did 
its work silently ; there was no awakening thunder to startle those who 
heard it into terror or sympathy. But it was reaching its climax. 
He passed the threshold, though not within her sight ; a moment 
more, and its force would have hurled him into some fatal outburst. 
But suddenly the spectre, always keeping watch between them, 
arose in his path. Its cold, invisible arms forced him back, with a 
power he had no strength to oppose ; chaining his nature with fetters 
not to be broken. At its dread call, a vision came to his sij^ht. Not 
the one on which his eyes had rested, but that which another moment 
would have brought forth : not the view of that woman lying in her 
serene loveliness, but starting to her feet, with every nerve and 
muscle at its utmost tension; vibrating with a scorn which could 
wither and consume his whole nature as truly as the fire could anni- 
hilate his physical frame. It was enough. He turned and passed 
out of the room, out of the house ; without a word, without another 
look. 

The shadow of that night-vigil in Italy closed down and wrapt 
bim in its deadly folds. 

" Alone, all alone, out on a wide sea." 

The voices of devils seemed to shriek it after him, mingled with 
mocking laughter, as he traversed, deep into the night, the streets 
of that great city. He longed for physical exhaustion, and in some 
degree he found it. The chill dawn saw him enter his own door, too 
weary and worn in body and soul for feeling or much consciousness, 
A different man might have been driven to mad excess by such hours 
of misery ; but truth and love still held ennobling sway in the long- 
suffering soul. It was but a short time before this incident that 
Bertie Weston had been looking over and admiring with Max a port- 
folio of engravings, which lay upon one of his drawing-room tables. 
A day or two after this Sunday night she found upon her own table 
a large package. It contained a similar collection, with a pleasant 
message from her old friend Max. As a kindness, she understood 
the act ; as an atonement, she little imagined its meaning. 

10* Q 
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When Dr. Weston and Max met, shortly after, the latter turned 
the conversation upon Jack Harrington ; speaking of the character 
he had developed during the last year, — of the persevering energy 
he was gaining with every day, how he was continually earning 
increased respect and admiration. The younger man had always 
possessed a singular degree of influence over the elder, founded, per- 
haps, upon the very difference in their characters. When Max gave 
an opinion, it was apparently a purely mental perception, and con- 
vinced like the evidence of the senses. Dr. Weston made him little 
or no answer at the time. But that night, as his daughter came to 
kiss him before retiring, he said gently, well knowing the feeling 
with which she would listen, that it gave him pleasure to see and 
acknowledge the improvement in Mr. Harrington's character. If 
this went on, with his natural talents and singular kindness and 
pureness of heart (" which I always acknowledged, always' acknowl- 
edged," parenthesized the old gentleman earnestly), " the time might 
possibly come when he would be worthy of the great blessing," he 
hesitated here, ** of a good wife," he added hastily. And kissing his 
daughter again, he turned quickly away, as though he had not cour- 
age to face a prospect thus suddenly presented. 

The girl went up-stairs with her heart throbbing and her frame 
trembling with the unexpected joy of this hope. Who or what 
could have wrought this miracle ? The change, she knew, was in 
her father, not in Jack. But what power had so influenced his 
eyes. She concluded, at last, that some incident, in which Jack's 
true character had shone out, must have come to his knowledge, and 
altered his opinion. She knew, like all enthusiasts, he was subject 
to strong revulsions of feeling ; and oflen a slight thing touched his 
heart or convinced him he had been wrong, and would throw hitn as 
far on one side as he had previously been upon the other. Some 
such cause, she fancied, had now been at work. She little imagined 
the power brought Mr^^^Hpr. upon him, its cause, or the strange atone- 
ment of which it wits a. part: 

When Max Crampton saw his wife for the first lime after that 
night-vigil, he determined she should have no cause to suspect it by 
any change in his manner. The shadow of no pain of his should 
fall upon her, if human strength could prevent it. Yet there is a 
limit to human strength, as he then found. 

They met in the drawing-room, just before dinner. There were 
a number of persons present ; enough for the sound of their united 
voices and movements to form a cover for any undercurrent of 
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words, expressions, or actions. He went to address her, with some 
general remark, as usual, and believed himself sufficiently recovered 
from that strain and jar to make his nature answer steadily to his 
determination. He had miscalculated his power. 

She stood apart from the rest, when he approached to speak to 
her. The words were nothing, but the voice I It so vibrated with 
an immeasurable love and tenderness, with a divine compassion, as 
to make it such a sound as in all her life she had never heard before. 
He knew it instantly himself, and seeing his mistake, stopped short. 
He had said enough. She looked up at him, for a moment, speech- 
less. It was the same face she had seen the day before, except it 
was very pale, and the look which had come into it upon that night 
in Italy was much more distinct than usual. 

" Are you ill ? ** she asked, after a pause, in which she gained 
breath to speak. Her voice was scarcely audible. But she spoke 
with a trembling earnestness, in which conscience, remorse, friend- 
ship, gratitude, and above all an overwhelming self-condemnation 
were expressed. It shook the man's whole frame as he heard it. 

** No." It was all his answer. After the warning which the last 
moment had given him, he did not dare to go further. 

A moment or two more, and they had passed to the dining-room. 

A quiet host was Max Crampton that day, and, beyond the neces- 
sary duties of his office, singularly impassive ; but his guests were 
accustomed to his undemonstrative manner, and were not surprised 
at this increase of its peculiarity. Mrs. Crampton*s face, as she pre- 
sided, was very white, and her voice sounded low and constrained, 
as though she were afraid to use it or put any strain upon it, lest it 
shoald fail her. 

So they sat through the dinner, which at last came to an end, as 
an earthly pain and suffering must. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TDIE went on. Days, weeks passed, and, as far as it is eyer 
possible, they fell back into their old existence ; except for the 
ineffaceable scars of that sad nic^ht 

Emily's life was a further carrying out of the aims that already 
had absorbed her in the beginning of the winter. She labored with 
the earnestness of a nature that found no other legitimate outlet for 
its warmth or energy. 

By her effort, the little Sunday school Bertie had estaUished in- 
creased rapidly. It certainly had every advantage that money or 
strength of will could bring. She procured a pleasant room, and 
rendered it attractive by every means in her power. 

The ladies found an unexpected assistant in Jack, who volunteered 
as teacher as soon as he heard of the project He worked fsuth- 
fully, but certainly in a new way. It was no unusual thing for him 
to gather a crowd of children and keep them laughing and crying 
through a whole afternoon, by stories, and end by treating them to 
cakes or confectionery from overcoat pockets which he vowed were 
made for the special conveyance thereof As a matter of course, the 
children fairly adored him. He averred, if any one could truly say 
with Dr. Watts, 

** Whene'er I take my walks abroad, how many poor I see," 

he was that person ; for he never ventured into the streets without 
being publicly claimed as the dear friend of various dirty and ragged 
girls and boys, whose every-day appearance was in strong contrtrt 
with their Sunday show, and rendered it difficult for him to recog- 
nize his admirers. The young ladies and gentlemen who were with 
him on such occasions professed to believe a large majority of his 
acquaintance permanently resided in the gutter. Jack laughed 
much over his Sunday-school experiences, told rare stories of his 
children's sayings and doings ; but in his secret soul their unsophis- 
ticated devotion, and the good he felt he was doing, gave him a pleas- 
zzre few except Emily and Bertie could understand. 
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As for Philip, he enjoyed nothing more than making excursions 
into " Emily's school," as he called it. He made brilliant offers and 
attempts at teaching ; but, as it was noticed that such efforts passed, 
afler the first five minutes, into a conversational interchange of ex- 
periences on the subject of horses and dogs and games, and rather 
disturbing transfers of marbles and such like wares from Philip's 
pockets, it was thought best he should occupy the position of hon- 
orary member, and leave active participation to older heads and 
tongues. This was decided one afternoon, when it was discovered 
that the only subject upon which he had enlightened his class, during 
two hours, was the mingled exploits of Carlo and his pony ; suspicion, 
leading to inquiry, having been first excited by the unwonted qui- 
etude and thrilling interest with which they listened. Jack skilfully 
absorbed the whole fraternity within his circle of jurisdiction, and 
soon had no more interested hearer than his late fellow-teacher. 
The arrangement was henceforth a permanent one. Philip still 
occasionally referred to " his class," in a dignified, official way, but 
neither he nor any one else exactly defined his position in it 

Alice, firom her devotion to Mrs. Crampton, sometimes exerted 
herself to lend a helping hand, but only occasionally. She would 
come in, with her great, dreamy eyes, and delicate, languid manner, 
and try to bring her thoughts down to take an interest in these chil- 
dren, who really seemed to her creatures of another sphere. Had 
tbey been small, angelic monstrosities, no doubt she would have 
liked the work and attended quite regularly. But as they were 
only ugly, rude, coarse little human beings, they bored and disgusted 
her fearfully, by the violent collision into which they came with a 
network of false sentiment and pampered, unhealthy sensitiveness, 
with which habit and a misguided cultivation had surrounded her. 
She had lived too exclusively in the rarefied atmosphere of mere 
society, to be able to breathe easily the free air of broad humanity. 
More than this, her original nature, so far as it had been developed, 
was chiefly that fitted to her station and mode of life. What time 
might make her was yet to be revealed. At present she was only a 
cultivated lady; whereas, Emily Crampton was a woman, as truly 
as the great mother of humanity when she stood fresh from the 
hand of the Creator. Alice saw good in her own sphere, from her 
own point of view, while the broader nature of the other embraced 
excellence and truth in all spheres, all ages. Over the lady, art and 
culture had reigned undisputed, until they had bound down the origi- 
nal germ with their stifling overgrowth. With the 'v<rQvx\a.\i^ ^^^^S^^ 
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Nature had always been supreme, using the two rulers €£ the other 
as her bonddmen, or more truly, as her lovers. Whether Alice Har- 
rington can ever approximate to this, whether she will ever rise to 
the dignity of an earnest worker, the future must show. 

At this time she loved best to lie in Mrs. Crampton's luxurious 
library, or her own scarcely less beautiful home, and read poems and 
stories of noble women, of generous self-denial and unselfish exer- 
tion, while the others went off to what she deprecatingly called, 
^ that exceedingly laborious Sunday school, which was really more 
than her nerves or strength would bear*** Mrs. Crampton gave only 
a loving smile in answer to this. She knew it was best to leave her 
redemption to the experience of life and the workings of her own 
nature. 

Max took no outward part in this scheme, (the aid he rendered it 
in an unseen way they did not suspect,) first, because he was too 
generous to mar his wife's pleasure in the work by his presence ; and^ 
second, because of a constitutional incapacity for any personal share 
in it. With the exception of Philip, whose liking for him was more 
that of a man than of a child, he had never been able to gain the 
love, sometimes not even the tolerance, of children. They regarded 
him with mingled fear and dislike, which no effort of his could over- 
come. All his life this had caused him pain, but now he felt it the 
more keenly, as it cut him off from personal labor where he would 
have liked most to bestow it. Knowing this, he stood quietly alod^ 
and gave only his wealth and influence, but too unostentatiously for 
his intimate friends to discover its extent. 

They believed him a sceptic, as the world in general did, — the 
last person who would feel any interest in such a project. The in- 
fluence of the Mephistophelean face and manner had long been too 
great for them to believe any good Christian spirit could be work- 
ing under them. Only Emily had gone deeper into this strange 
nature, had seen the principle that actuated it every hour. 

Jack Harrington, perhaps, in some slight degree, shared tins knowl- 
edge, but he was the exception. To the rest, he appeared simply a 
strong, clear-headed intellect, without faith in, or fear of, Grod or 
man. This belief influenced all their sayings and doings towards hinL 

One Sunday morning, towards the close of the winter, Mrs. 
Crampton, Alice, Bertie, and Jack coming in from church, entered 
the library where Max was reading. They were walking about the 
room, talking in a desultory way, before the ladies went up-stairs to 
remove tljcir wrappings, when Alice said abruptly, " Max, do you 
ever go to church ? " 
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The man looked up from his book with a queer smile, and said 
quietly, ** Yes, sometimes." 

^ How often is sometimes ? ** she again asked, wishing for more 
definite information. 

^ As often as I conscientiously think I can bear it.** 

"* Conscientiously think you can bear itl*'* echoed the girl, 
looking at him with her great eyes full of astonishment. '* I should 
have thought your conscience " — she hesitated a second before pro- 
nouncing the word, as though she considered its existence h^^thct- 
ical — " would have forced your constant attendance." 

" On the contrary, it forces my constant non-attendance,** was the 
cool rejoinder. 

" I don't understand you,** the puzzled lady returned, her ideas 
entirely confused by this new view of the subject. 

The expression that passed over Mr. Crampton*s face seemed to 
indicate he thought that probable. 

*' Alice," he said, this time shutting up his book and turning fully 
towards her, " I will leave it to your own common sense.** 

The lady looked scared at the responsibility. 

*' Agreeing to put aside all consideration of ourselves as intellect- 
ual beings, as completely as it is done by most preachers, I hold 
tihat any true religious teaching is addressed to and satisfies a part 
of our nature, as far beyond any intellectual gratification as the 
immortal soul is beyond the mind, which in a degree we share with 
tihe very brutes ; putting, I say, all such consideration aside, I ask 
you honestly to confess whether I should gain most, help or hin- 
derance, towards a higher life, by going periodically to a place where 
wealth and its equivalents are as evidently the first consideration as 
they are on Wall street ; where a man gets up and talks to me for 
an hour of * extinct Satans,* a man whose ambitious life gives the 
lie to all that is true or vital in his words. I confess I seldom have 
sufi^ient strength to be justified in subjecting myself to such an 
ordeaL** 

He paused, but received no answer. They were looking at him 
in astonishment at his unwonted condescension in explaining his mo- 
tives for any action ; a thing scarcely paralleled in their almost life- 
long intercourse. A moment more, and he went on still further. 
" But I have my own places of worship, where I get the good I 

" Where are they ? " asked Alice aVruptly, her interest and curi- 
oaty once more gaining the ascendency. 
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'* I am afraid yon would hardly recognize them as snch," he i«- 
tumed, the queer smile coming back into his face ; " but they are 
such to me. This morning it was the road.** He did not men- 
tion that, on his way thither, more than one needy fellow-being had 
been fed by his bounty and care. 

^ Really, Max," said the girl, deprecatingly, " I don't see how that 
can be called a place of worship." 

'' Alice," he returned, earnestly, " what is the value of any place 
or form of worship, but that by its means we are brought nearer to 
God ? Whatever does this for us, serves as the true temple ; what- 
ever fails to do this, is a clog worse than valueless. Ah, child," he 
went on, thoughtfiilly, as though some recollection were involuntarily 
pressing him on, — '*ah, child, I have been through scenes wluch were 
to me very mounts of transfiguration ; where I could have said, with 
the disciple, * Let me build here a tabernacle,' where I raised a spirit-, 
ual altar and laid on it a sacrifice, where — "he stopped suddenly, 
with a consciousness that his words and thoughts were betraying 
him, and to whom he was speaking. Except for his unfathomable 
self-control, he would have faltered ; as it was, with a single effort he 
collected his wandering thoughts, and beginning a fresh sentence, 
continued calmly, '* Do you recollect the little Methodist chapel we 
passed yesterday, as we drove through the edge of the city ? ** 

" Yes," said the girl, slowly, wondering what could be coming next. 

" That is another of my places of worship." 

" Why, what can you find there ? " pursued his astonished ques- 
tioner. 

" What I failed to discover in your grand church, — the presence 
of God, men and words vital with the spirit of true religion." 

'^ But, Max, how can you bear the want of even conmion educa- 
tion with which this is mixed ? I once accidentally heard the man 
who preaches there, and he could not speak good grammar.** 

" My dear," said Max, quietly, " I don't need instruction in gram- 
mar, and so can afibrd to dispense with particularity on that point. 
I don't go there to get what any schoolmaster can give me, but what 
I can gain nowhere else so well, and which the good Grod has sent me 
through few channels, — something which makes that illiterate man a 
truer prophet to me than the long list of pulpit orators to whom I 
have listened. That man's mere existence makes me better and ^ 
truer. I see an uneducated human being, with rough exterior, but 
whose every action and word is so illumined by the spirit of God 
that be comes to me like a living testament. I hear him speak of. 
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trath and duty with an awfiil earnestness, which shows that to him, 
at least, they are realities ; he strikes past my mere intellect, down 
to my heart and conscience, and in God's name will not be refused. 
Child, I come away with an immovable faith in the eternal justice and 
goodness of God ; I come away strong and willing to do and suffer 
His will ; believing that, when this life is over, we shall know even 
as we are known, and shall clearly behold all the way he has led us 
back to himself. This is the message that poor, ignorant man brings 
me. Alice, even mentally, he must be our superior, for every mo- 
ment of his life is based upon the knowledge which so few of us ever 
attun, of the true relative value of soul and body, of time and eter- 
nity. A lesson weary and difficult in the learning," he muttered to 
himself, and then said no more. 

•* Can this be Max Crampton, — sneering, sceptical Max Cramp- 
ton, whom we have known as such all our lives ? or has some other 
spirit temporarily taken possession of his body ? " was the unspoken 
thought of his hearers. 

Alice had an impression, that, although using her name, he had 
long ceased to address her ; that he was in fact speaking to some 
one beyond her. So strong was this sensation, that she glanced over 
her shoulder to ascertain its truth. In the recess of the window 
behind her stood Emily's motionless figure turned from them. 

** But, Max 1 " she suddenly exclaimed, uttering the thought the 
Bight brought to her mind, " your wife finds good in going to our 
church, and I thought you never differed in opinion.** 

" I know Emily goes,** the man replied, with that softened inflection 
which always came into his voice in mentioning his wife's name ; " but 
she is far better than I.** 

What a strange, slight movement, in the hitherto still figure. It 
was as though the spirit within her had flung up its arms in passion- 
ately earnest denial, and covering its face had cried out, " Unclean ! 
unclean I** Only the clear-sightedness of one person saw and inter- 
preted the almost imperceptible gesture. 

Not knowing what to say in reply to Max*s last sentence, Alice 
did not attempt to carry on the conversation ; and shortly Mrs. 
Crampton broke up the party by moving towards the door. M^ 
arose to open it. As she passed him their eyes met ; tears were in 
hers. She gave him one look, which he never forgot ; the blessed 
brightness of which nothing ever extinguished. He knew from that 
hour, that, whatever she might give to others, to him she gave, next 
to her God, the highest reverence of which her natuc^ ^^ ^i^^^^^x 
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The exquisite spring-time was now fully come, and Emily b^an 
to resume her girlish habit of long walks. They were a physical 
outlet for many conflicting feelings. Sometimes she was alone, some- 
times Alice or Bertie were her companions. She liked to have them 
with her ; neither of them were a restraint to her, since she was too 
well disciplined to fear her thoughts would be outwardly visible, 
except under rare and unexpected excitement. They were accus- 
tomed to her long silences, and respected them. Among the poor 
she usually went alone, or accompanied, perhaps, by a servant who 
carried whatever she wished to distribute. As great a resource as 
this charitable occupation was to her, she sometimes received strange 
wounds through it. 

** God bless you, good, happy lady," said a poor, grateful Irish 
woman, whom she had found in utter poverty, surrounded by hun- 
gry children ; yet so fitted for her lot, and contented with it, that 
Mrs. Crampton envied her from her heart. She wondered why the 
lady's face changed, and why she hesitated in what she was saying. 
She forgot it, however, when Mrs. Crampton went on with her sen- 
tence, and soon afler left. 

*' Good, happy lady." The words rung in her ears. 

" If either were true of me ! " she thought, as she hurried on, scarcely 
knowing whither she went. ** And that she should say and think 
them, — she, with whom I would gladly change places." 

** Change places." At the words, the sleepless, relentless percep- 
tion spoke out 

*^ This changing of lots, of which you speak so smoothly, are yon 
worthy or capable of it? Are you any more able to bear that 
woman's life than your own ? have you not been weighed in that 
balance and found wanting ? did you not once try to be a self-sus- 
taining laborer in this practical world, and what was the result? 
Failure, total failure, as you well know. Towards any good pur- 
pose you would be as inefi[ectual in her position as in your own.** 
The thought had power to control the rebellious heart and bring it 
under subjection. 

Approaching her home, she thought of the innumerable earthly 
blessings it contained, of the comfort and beauty with which her ]iSd 
overflowed, and the cry came up from her heart : " Verily God is 
just. Deeper than all appearance lies the truth, that He sends us 
equal good in the diflerent ways He sees best. That woman and I 
are equally receivers of His bounty, — equally children of His love* 
The life He sends must be borne, — must be borne.*' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DURESTG these years where is Frederick Hastings? what has 
been his work ? In that cruise to the Mediterranean he has 
reyiaited many countries ; often passing over the ground Emily had 
but a short time before trodden. Since his departure from home 
they had never met ; yet to him it seemed they had never parted. 
As he touched the classic ground he had hoped and dreamed they 
might one day see together, every lovely thing spoke to him of her. 
When at night, with the southern sky bending over him, he paced 
the solitary deck, involuntarily that word-music came to him, — 

** Not the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons far nnder the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee " ; — 

and it was true with him. 

The pledge his parting words had given her he had striven to ful- 
fil In the small world of a man-of-war he had found work. His 
profession, the times and seasons when his presence was necessary, 
gave him unusual opportunities for gaining influence, and using it 
welL There was not one of that hardened crew but gratefully ac- 
knowledged some kindness from his hand; in time, not one but 
would have made any sacrifice for him. His manner towards them, 
80 thoroughly kindly in its high-bred simplicity, controlled them when 
any assumption of superiority must have failed. By treating them 
as fellow human beings, he forced them to respect both him and 
themselves ; a respect, with all his kind words and generous deeds, 
never to be forgotten or deviated from. He understood the trouble 
any such weakness must bring about, — an injustice far more to them 
than to himself. 

This point had been settled between them shortly afler he came on 
board. In spite of the liking they had taken to him, there had been a 
decided inclination to laugh and sneer at his elegance and fine man- 
Diers ; at length one of the crew, more of a dare-devil even than the 
rest, determined to provoke him, simply to see his stuff; and so^ be* 
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fore his rery eyes, neglected a command he had ghren. The man 
expected an oath, or a scolding, perhaps, or a calling in o£ higher 
authority. But none of these came ; there was simply a change of 
expression around the mouth and eyes, and the surrounding atmos- 
phere seemed to fall suddenly below freezing-point The gentleman 
did not trouble himself to repeat his words, but turned and looked al 
the man in a manner not to be misunderstood, and then walked away 
with the same expression on his face. Coming back some time after, 
he quietly thought he had seldom seen an order so faithfully executed. 

That was the last of it ; but it was enough. The scene had many 
witnesses, and the impression was indelible. 

Max Crampton long before had said, **It occurs to me. Miss EQuly, 
beneath your friend's elegant exterior, there exists somewhere a sub- 
stratum of granite against which it would be possible to severely 
injure one*s self, were one so foolish or imfortunate as to come into 
collision with itJ!* • 

A belief in thi&t geological formation spread itself through the in- 
habitants of that small floating kingdom, protecting Frederick Has- 
tings from all further aggression. And now that he had taught them ' 
to respect him, he could aflbrd to make them love him. 

The eflect soon became visible, both among officers and men. 
They grew to have an admiring loyalty towards him ; and if they 
were in any trouble, invariably came to him. 

Leaning over the side of the vessel and watching its track, they 
would talk to him of what they held nearest and dearest. But 
through their confidences there was one rare compliment implied; 
no matter how important the secret commiyied to him, they never 
required any pledge of silence. The man's honor and delicacy were 
fixed facts. Every one among them was better for having known 
an honest, refined gentleman; and remembrance lingered around 
them for good to the end of their lives. 

Yet it was soon to be only a remembrance ; for the cruise was 
over, the vessel lying in New York harbor, and Frederick Heatings 
about to leave for his home. 

He was nervously anxious to be there, to see, or at least gain some 
intelligence of Emily, of whom he had heard nothing since a few 
months after his departure. His sister's marriage to a wealthy South- 
erner had taken place about that time, and his aunt had gone to live 
at their new home in Louisiana, thus cutting off his only means of 
hearing of Miss Chester. Therefore he was ignorant of the events 
of her life since they parted*, nor even sure that she was alive. No 
wonder he was impatient of delay. 
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He was passing down Broadway) attending to some necessary prep- 
arations for his joumejf when he heard his name called in tones of 
joyful surprise. Turning round, he fouAd himself seized in the 
friendly grasp of a young lieutenant, with whom he had, a year or 
two before, excursionized over the coast countries of the Mediter- 
ranean. He was a gay, gentlemanly fellow, with more heart than 
brains, whom Frederick Hastings had befriended through many 
scrapes and difficulties. The man's manner towards him now proved 
his gratitude for past kind offices. As soon as he had given vent to 
his enthusiastic pleasure, they proceeded together, talking eagerly, 
of theuT past adventures and present prospects. 

Thus they went on, until Frederick Hastings's arrival at his place 
of destination obliged them to separate. 

^ "By the way," the young man exclaimed, just as he was turning 
to go, and, as the thought struck him, turned back. *^ My mother 
gives a ball to-night. Grand affair ; no end of * beauty and fashion,' 
and all that sort of thing, as the newspapers say. If you have any 
curiosity concerning the feminine gender of New York, here 's your 
chance. It 's rather slow work, not much like the old fun at Paris ; 
but one evening of it won't use you up ; so, apart from personal con- 
siderations, I advise you to try it. Of course I must be there. 
Good boy, you know," he added, laughing. "But first we must 
dine together, you know I Good by, and don't forget the dinner- 
hour." And lighting a fresh cigar, and nodding, he was off. 

That night, as the young man had said, his mother's house, one of 
the most fashionable in the city, was thrown open to the splendid con- 
fusion of an evening party. It was the usual scene such occasions 
present. Light, odor, radiance, and beauty had been called forth in 
their utmost power to contribute to its brilliancy. The profusion of 
flowers, forming odorous mosaics in every available space, was a har- 
monious accompaniment to the beauty of the women, who swept 
through that throng like gorgeous birds trailing their rich plumage. 
To unwonted eyes the scene was like a glimpse into Aladdin's palace 
itself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Crampton, with their usual companions, Alice, 
Bertie, and Jack, were present, being considered almost a necessary 
part of every brilliant reception. Mrs. Crampton was so beautiful 
to-night that, as she entered, a positive hush went over the assembly. 
It was certainly like a vision of loveliness. Her white dress, com- 
posed of some gossamer fabric, and the rarest old lace, the spoil of 
a sacked convent centuries ago, floated around her in cloudlike 
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draperies, tbroogli which her wonderftil diamonds gleamed out. And 
from its misty, indistinct folds rose the statuesque head and shoul- 
ders pure and clear. Her hair, gathered as usual, softlj back 
from her face, drooped in massive golden coil upon her neck ; and / 
again surmounting her brow like a crown, the diamonds shone. / 
They passed up the room, and saluted the hostess before the assem- | 
bly quite recovered its equilibrium. But as it did so, the murmur- 
ing voices were occupied in praise of her beauty. 

** Is it Undine before or after she was beseelt f ** asked a stranger. 

** After she was besold, most decidedly," instantly sneered Miss 
Grertrude Weston, who was standing near, and who lost no oppor- 
tunity of promulgating her pet theory upon the Crampton aUifmce. 
The half-nervous laughter with which her sarcasms were always re- 
ceived went round the company, and the questioner smiled as though 
he were listening to an old story. 

'^ She certainly did not marry him for his good looks," admitted 
one of the gentlemen, as he followed the party with his eyes. 

*^ Why, is that small, plain man walking at her side the husband of 
your beautiful Undine ? " asked the stranger, }n surprise. 

" Yes," was the laughing answer, ** that 's our nineteenth century 
edition of beauty and the beast" 

** To judge by his appearance, I should think he would be fonder 
of another kind of meerschaum." 

** Rather fond of both sorts of sea-foam, I fancy," was the careless 
reply, accompanied by a laugh. 

" Sir," said Miss Weston, suddenly charging to the rescue of her 
old favorite, and turning upon the stranger with a manner that 
rather alarmed him, — " Sir, I would strongly advise you te under^ 
stand a subject before you express an opinion upon it. That smaU, 
plain man, as you call him, possesses a power which constitutes him 
the legitimate ruler, not only of most women, but of most men." 

By thus unfurling her banner for the defence, the lady effectually 
routed all assailants, and put a stop to further conversation ; for, not 
knowing after this whether any expression of opinion were quite 
safe, they thought it best to keep silence, and disperse as quickly as 
possible. 

The hours passed as they do at all parties : to some, flying on the 
wings of youth, pleasure, and gayety ; to others, dragging their slow 
length along, laden with aching hearts and heads; to still more, 
merely keeping step with slow-paced indifference and ennui. 

It was growing late when Frederick Hastings came in; intending 
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to stejr only a short time, and so, with the le^urt; trouble to himself, 
fulfil his promise to his friend, and gratify some slight cariosity he 
had on the subject He preferred sauntering through the rooms, and 
looking around him at his leisure, to taking any more active part in 
the proceedings. He had taken a complete survey of the apart- 
ments, and now stood leaning with folded arms against a pillar, idly 
watching the bright stream that passed before him, with the passive 
pleasure of a picture-gazer. Suddenly a movement of the crowd 
enlarged his range of vision, and he saw standing at the head of 
the room a figure which, though the face was half averted, put an end 
to his generalities in an instant 

*' Good heavens ! what a beautiful woman," was the thought which 
roshed to his lips. ** Who can it be ? It is impossible I should have 
seen her before, and yet her appearance is strangely familiar. If 
«he would only turn her face this way, I might recognize her I " 

But still the lady kept the same position, and still he wondered. 

" But no, if I had once seen her, I could never have forgotten it. 
Besides, I have never looked at anything so lovely, except — " 
and here his thoughts wandered into dreams, out of the past there 
looked at him a pale, noble face, and tears were in the eyes as he 
had last seen them ; *^ but even she," he thought, coming back to the 
present, " was not so queenly as this vision. Who can she be ? " 

Seeing his host passing near, he put the question to him. 

** Who is that ? " echoed the man, as Frederick Hastings pointed 
her out, *' why, my dear fellow, that 's the handsomest woman in New 
York, — that 's Mrs. Max Crampton. She was a Miss Chester, or 
some such name I believe, from the South." 

Gazing before him, at the object of his speech, the gentleman did 
not notice the shiver which passed over his listener's frame at the 
words, or that for the next few moments he rested heavily, as if 
for support, against the pillar where he had just now been so care- 
lessly leaning. 

" So, we are shaken out of our elegant indifference at last, are 
we ? " the speaker went on, gayly. " I don't wonder at it Just the 
person to suit you, too ; for they say she has any amount of sense and 
cultivation, and that sort of thing. I don't venture on such difficult 
navigation myself very often ; I prefer smoother, more known waters, 
— but it must be your native heath," he continued, suddenly bring- 
ing his simile to dry land. ** Shall I introduce you ? " 

**Na" 

What exertion it required to articulate even that one word ! 
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** Frcdenck," said hb firiend, observing how pale he had grown, 
and what a strange, eager look had come into his eyes, *^yoa look aa 
though you were tired or ilL Come into the supper-room and take 
a drink." 

Again he received a monosyllabic negative, spoken with scarcely 
less effort than the first. Believing Frederick Hastings had fall^ 
into what he had been accustomed to call ** one of his queer moods," 
the young man thought it best to let him alone, and shortly left him 
to his own reflections. 

They were concentrated into one thought and consciousness. It 
was she, indeed ! He stood perfectly still and watched her, as if 
that alone were unspeakable content 

When would she turn and see him ? was his next thought. 

See himl My God, will the man ever breathe upon this earth 
who can comprehend a woman ! She had seen and recognized him 
the moment after his entrance. And standing there, in the .splendor 
of her beauty and magnificence, she is blind and faint with the rash 
of old feelings and memories. Her eyes are turned towards the per- 
son who addresses her, but they se^ nothing ; his words fall upon her 
ears, but they convey no meaning. From force of habit she smiles 
vaguely in reply, but the gentleman sees only its sweetness, and is 
well satisfied with his answer. 

On the opposite side of the room from Frederick Hastings, and so*' 
placed that the face averted from him was turned directly towards 
them, stood a group of gentlemen. Max was one of them ; as usual 
neither near nor far from his wife. They were talking in a desul- 
tory way, and asked him a question which, turning to answer, Mr. 
Crampton saw his wife's face. 

However unintelligible its language might be to others, he always 
had the power to translate its meaning with fatal precision. The 
smile that illumined it might have deceived more careless eyes^ but 
not his. He looked through its soft glamour to see the lines around 
the mouth drawn sternly enough for a martyr. What had wrought 
this ? The effect was terribly clear, but where was the cause ? 

The conversation around him had taken a fresh direction. 

" The ship of war has come into port," said one of the gen- 
tlemen. " I met one of the officers on the street to-day. A very 
fine fellow, by the way. Do you know him ? Frederick Has- 
tings." 

The words had fallen almost unnoticed upon Max's ears, until the 
last. That came like a thunderbolt. She must have heard this 
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news before lie Iiad. And had the mere knowledge of his return 
the power thus to move her ? The man set his teeth at the thought. 

Suddenly the naval antecedents of his host, and the strong proba- 
bility that Frederick Hastings might be present, struck him, and he 
glanced hurriedly round the room for confirmation or denial of his 
idea. Directly before him, though at quite a distance, he saw the 
object of his search. Standing just as he had seen him a hundred 
times, with the old, careless, unconscious grace, the indefinable air 
of refinement and beauty pervading his whole appearance. Thank 
€rod, it is not by our temptations, but the degree of our resistance 
of them, that we must finally be judged ; for at that moment Max 
Crampton was at heart a murderer. 

A moment more and conscience and reason awaked in full vigor, 
to assert their eternal dominion over his nature. The struggle was 
short and sharp, but decisive. He remembered their present relative 
positions had been brought about simply by the exercise of his own 
unbiassed will; he, and not they, had divided this bitter portion 
among them, which he now strove to cast from his lips. He thought 
of the c^d friendship, the constitutional harmony of two congenial 
natures, which he knew to be the only bond between this man and 
woman. He recalled his solemn determination never to let his self- 
ish, absorbing love stand between her and any happiness that might 
still be le£k her in life ; any chance of enjoyment, of the possibility 
of which he had not already robbed her. And then he took his res- 
olution, tie waited for its execution until he could calculate surely 
upon his own strength and self-possession. 

Mrs. Crampton might have been a statue for any movement she 
had made since Frederick Hastings's gaze rested upon her. She 
still held her position and he his watch. Presently her companion 
discovered they were within the draught from an open window, and 
proposed they should move to a different room. The words were to 
her mere sound ; but seeing his offered arm, she mechanically took 
it, and they passed on to the door, straight by the pillar against 
which Frederick Ha^ngs leant. Her dress swept against him as she 
passed. As it did so she looked up ; then they stood an instant fkce to 
face, looking into each other's eyes. Their mutual comprehension 
of what that moment involved rendered any outward expression im- 
possible to either of them. The intensity and fulness of their feel- 
ing annihilated speech ; even to her companion's eyes they seemed 
indifferent strangers. Another instant, and passing through the door 
she was lost to his sight. 

11 p 
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All this Max witneflsed and understood. Before Frederick "Bah 
tings coald make anj movement to follow her, Mr. Cram|»too bad 
crossed the room and welcomed him to New York as an old fnend. 
He toned his words and manner to exactly what he thought such 
an occasion would ordinarily require ; he agreed with himself to 
be precisely what his conscience held to be just, neither wanner nor 
colder, and he fulfilled his bond. It was the Max Crampton of three 
years ago who spoke, who gave him exactly the same friendly wel- 
come he would have done then, who maintained, to the smallest par- 
ticular, the course he would have held, if the intermediate past bad 
no existence. 

Frederick Hastings found it hard to foUow his example. Tbi 
cmisciousness of both past and present was too vivid for bim to ignore 
its influence thus resolutely. He could not forget this man bad won 
where he had lost, or that his own existence was irretrievably oom- 
mingled with that of the stake for which they had played. His man- 
ner was hurried out of its usual repose, and his voice was low and 
scarcely steady, as he answered the natural questions by wbieb Max ^ 
sustained the conversation. He had not Mr. Crampton's self-pones- 
sion, preparation, or strength to support him through his part in this 
interview. He could only follow the lead of the 6tron^r nature. 
This he did, when Max said presently, in a quiet way, but looking 
away from his companion : *^ I suppose you have not quite fingotten 
our mutual friend. Miss Emily Chester. She is now my wiftt, and 
will, I am sure, be glad to welcome you home. Shall we go to 
her?" 

Fortunately for his listener he did not demand or even wait for 
an answer. He was too wise, he had calculated too accurately the 
strength of both, to venture upon such imprudence. As he finished 
his sentence he moved towards the next room, the other following 
with a sensation as though, for the time being, Max's will bad taken 
the place of bis own volition. 

They found Mrs. Crampton surrounded by her little court, where 
she was performing Ipr usual part in a strall^e, automatic fashion. 
Her eyes were turned in another direction, yet she felt their ap- 
proach as keenly as if those coming feet touched her bare, vibrating 
nerves. She awaited- their arrival with the same passive feeling of 
expectancy with which we watch the nearing of any catastrophe, 
whose utter inevitability has annihilated all thought of escape or 
resbtance. 

They came, and Max's voice sounded at her side ; and his stem 
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inSL had power to make it, even to her ears, the oraal tone, the 
usual manner. It said, ^ Emilj, yoar friend Dr. Hastings is here, 
and waiting to speak to yon." 

He did not say ** our friend.'' His constitutional truth saved liim 
from this verbal translation of a spiritual lie. 

Mrs. Crampton turned Tery slowly and offered her haml to Fred- 
erick Hastings, who stood before her. He took it, bowed low, and 
then relinquished it ; neither of them speaking, not evfrn locJLing. 
Bystanders thought Mrs. Crampton's welcome singularly cold towanls 
one who bore the name of friend ; so much so, that its chilling influ- 
ence extended even to them, making the conversation, interrupted 
by his entrance, difficult to resume. Max watched this meeting as 
he would have endured any terrible operation which his judgment 
had pronounced right and necessary, and which his own will had 
tjonsequently brought about 

He saw the complete break in the conversation, and met the occa- 
aon in his usual practical way. First, by presenting Frederick Has- 
tings to the rest of the party. 

Alice stood next Mrs. Crampton; the fair Anglo-Saxon beauty 
contrasting sharply with dark. Southern brilliancy. The girlish 
beauty of. the one, dwarfed, as it must ever be, before the perfer;ted, 
developed loveliness of a woman. The girl's dreamful eyes rested 
upon the new-comer with a naive, wondering admiration shining out 
of their depths ; for no discipline of society had yet schooled the in- 
▼olnntary expressiveness of that mobile face, nor the discipline of 
life. Her instant appreciation of their new guest, as he bowed to 
her, was as clear and emphatic in her face as in her mind. 

But Frederick Hastings was too much absorbed to notice this, or 
indeed anything about her except a momentary perception of her 
beauty ; for, having completed his mechanical salutation of the party, 
his eyes went back to its central figure and there reste<l. By sheer 
force of will, brought to bear upon himself and those around him, 
Max Crampton kept up a flow of talk during the next half-hour ; 
covering thereby from observation the strangc^ilence of two of that 
company, whom he never, through it all, released from his watch. 

As to the lady, a spell seemed to have fallen upon her, dullinor, 
almost deadening the senses, and she made noefTort to conquer its 
influence. The wild tumult of the internal conflict drowned out- 
ward sound. The concentration of her being around one sensation 
made all outsdde impressions slight and faint At length some one 
suggested the lateness of the hour and tUe \^«e^ oS \ea»Vvck^. ^t^ 
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Crampton assented with an almost fierce gesture of eagerness, jrei 
without a word, and the party was soon on its way towards home. 
As Mrs. Crampton approached her carriage, Frederick Hastings^s 
tall form moved to its open door, and stood waiting to assist her. Aa 
he did so, without word or look on either side, the recollection of the 
last time he had seen those two together flashed upon Max. It had 
been in exactly the same attitude, upon the day of her father's 
funeral. Was the likeness only in attitude ? Were not their rela- 
tive positions essentially the 'same at this moment as in that time long 
gone, when he had been powerless and Frederick Hastings all pow- 
erful ? Was not the law of their natures as potent now as then, and 
working as absolutely ? The action brought that remembrance back 
upon him with the keenness of a dagger's thrust ; yet he watched in 
silence. Whatever he felt, it found no expression, and in a mcnnent 
more he was politely inviting Frederick Hastings to his house. Then 
he sprang into the coach, closed the door, and they drove oC Fred- 
erick Hastings followed them with his eyes until they turned into the 
next street, then walked slowly on towards his hotel. 

He had seen her, and what had the meeting brought him ? Ex- 
cept at the first moment, when the shock of its unexpectedness and of 
the news of her marriage was upon him, it brought almost nnallo3red 
happiness. There had expired within him, as he heard her new 
name, a hope, of whose continued existence he only became con- 
scious through its death-struggle ; the very ghost of a hope, whose 
palpable form had been dead and buried years before. Further 
than this, the knowledge of her new position afiected him slighUy. 
His feeling towards her did not alter ; thank God, there was no need 
for it : it could be no higher and nobler. It had always been rather 
a form of worship than of human love, more a devotion than an idea 
of possession ; a feeling which her present position, placing her far- 
ther from him than ever, only tended to increase. It was the same 
beauty he had dreamed upon the Mediterranean ; the same vision 
whose light had shone steadily upon him in fiuvoff lands ; the same 
brought close and rendered tangible. 

Less than an hour afler Frederick Hastings had watched them drive 
away. Max Crampton sat alone in his own room, facing this turn of 
Fate. Suddenly there came a sound through the closed doors divid- 
ing the apartments, — a sound terribly familiar to his ears. Once 
the haunting fear of its return had power to stop the very breath 
upon his lips. It was only that of a woman pacing ceaselessly to 
and £ro within the con^ned ^m\U oi Vise chamber ; only that, bat it 
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liad m it the essential principle of all the baffled escapes, all the vain 
flights, all the finiitless echoes, of the one deathless struggle against 
loathed bondage that the world has witnessed. Every form of im- 
prisoned life seemed to mingle in its voice of desperate, impotent 
resistance. The dull moan of a human being, immured in some 
black dungeon's depths, was there ; but the moan rising gradually, 
risen to shrieks of agony, as the torture is upon him of some momen- 
tary glimpse of the free air and life and love beyond those dead en- 
closing walls, — all this and more the listener seemed to hear, as the 
Bound of that incessant, hurrying footfall smote upon his ear. 

With Emily Crampton this night, it was a woman's nature in wild 
revolt against an unnatural chain, crushing her body and soul ; a 
chain now rendered galling beyond the power of human endurance 
by the recollection of a time when its weight was not upon her, by 
the knowledge brought so keenly home of freedom and happiness 
outside of her captivity. No human energy could control such an 
outburst of insulted, defrauded nature. It must go )9y its own way 
toits^wnend. 

But it died, only to have its resurrection in another form. It was 
the old, heaven-appealing cry for freedom; this woman's spirit, 
bonnd by human law with which its nature had no correspondence, 
fettered by an adamantine chain imposed upon it in defiance of its 
free will, seemed calling to Heaven for its defrauded birthright. 

But even this call, fundamental and impossible to silence, grew 
weak and faint before one other. It was that demand before which, 
idth a true woman, all else becomes as dust and ashes in the scale. 

The gnawing, insatiable hunger of a heart, strong, empty, and 
desolate. The rest of her suffering, the undying claim of soul and 
body for freedom, she had shared in common with oppressed human- 
ity ; but this last extremity of torture seemed the peculiar, essential 
corse of her womanhood. This heart, never pei^itted its rightful, 
natural sustenance, kept for years in the sternest subjection, was to- 
night asserting its down-trodden sovereignty, crying out. Vengeance 
is mine ! But, alas ! wreaking that vengeance upon itself in suicidal 
triumph. What place was there for its expansion in her narrowed 
life ? Was not its very existence her subtlest peril ? What danger 
or pain, in all that surrounded her, had she to fight or fear greater 
than the mighty conqueror within, capable of defying her utmost 
efforts of will, if once it gained sway ? But the temptation to satisfy 
this sharp, heart-hunger through sorrow, even through sin, was not^ 
thank Grod, upon her. No forbidden friul, no ai^^\&^ oi ^^qxclXsosi^ 
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within reach to madden her ; no hand held food to her lipii which it 
leemed equally death to receive or dash from them ; only the cruel, 
ceaseless pain of starvation added its crowning pang to her agony, 
rendering it such a burden as is seldom laid upon frail, fainting 
humanity. 

But out of this sea of misery, whose billows had risen one by one 
to overwhelm her, with which she had struggled like a drowning 
woman, there was coming an influence which had power to say to 
its winds and waves, ** Be stOl I " and to enforce its command. The 
clear, strong intellect was asserting its indestructible, constitutiofial 
supremacy. It forced her to look her position and future life strait 
in the face. Li all its conflict of feelings, of even natural, inalieii" 
able rights, it showed her one fixed fact, — and from tha^# it neyer 
swerved. ** You are Max Crampton's wife," it seemed to write upoo 
the wall before her eyes in fiery characters, such as shook feasting 
Belshazzar upon his throne ; ** there lies your duty." " You are Max 
Crampton's wife," it repeated, in inexorable reply to die nature 
which shrieked its resistance to this death-sentence. ** Yoa are Max 
Crampton's wife," it echoed and re-echoed ceaselessly, unchangeably^ 
in the face of argument, pleading, even in defiance of appeal frooi 
man's transient law of bondage to God's eternal law of fireedom. 
And now to the man who listened, there seemed a strange change 
in that step. It was the tread of a woman struggling on under 
the weight of a burden which was slowly, but steadily descead- 
ing upon her. What would he have done to be able to lighten ot 
bear it for her. What he must do was to sit there listening, and 
powerless. 

Compelled by this ruthless perception of fact and duty, the womam 
saw the way she must walk opening before her ; its end veiled in 
thick darkness. Towards that end she must journey with only the 
sentence, ^ You are Max Crampton's wife," for chart, compass, or 
guide. 

The hurrying feet had even now entered that path, were erea 
now moving towards their end. But he upon whose ears their 
sound fell heard it with sickening, heart-failing terror ; for he had a 
sensation as though listening to a woman hastening on to her own 
grave. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TEEE next d&y Max Crampton waited, almost in spite of his own 
will, fixr a certain ring at the door-bell which he knew would 
oome. 

It was afternoon, when, sitting in the library, whose open door 
oommanded a Tiew of the hall, he heard the ring ; heard the familiar 
Toice inquire for Mrs. Crampton ; saw the familiar form enter and 
pass into the drawing-room. Some time afler, he did not know how 
kmg, it might have been an age compressed into a moment, or a 
moment expanded to an age, if measured by feeling, he saw his 
wife's figure coming slowly down the broad stairway. He had not 
seen her since he had watched her ascending the same steps the 
ni^t before ; for Mrs. Crampton's non-appearance at the breakfast- 
table had become too habitual to occasion remark. What he de- 
nred now, was one look at her face. With the key he held to its 
meaning, that would be sufficient. As she turned to enter the draw- 
ing-room, for a moment her full face was towards him. 

Beneath its white surface he saw the forces and feelings, which 
the night before he had heard in raging conflict, lying now subjected 
to the stem will ruling over all ; yet still he knew them to be cruel 
and strong, from her weary look, as if longing for rest, for escape 
' from the consciousness of pain gnawing at her heart. All this he 
leoognized. Then the door closed upon her, shutting him out from 
Ihrther knowledge of what that interview might mean. 

Except that Frederick Hastings was rather pale, and his manner 
■lightly hurried from its usual quietude, he was the same, both in feel- 
ing and appearance, he had been three years before, — indeed, ever 
■ince he had intimately known her. Waiting, with the past and 
present so intermingled that he was unconsciously expecting Emily 
Chester, his girl friend, to appear, he moved slowly about the room, 
pleasantly conscious of its beauty, glancing at the pictures that lined 
the walls* until he came to one which fixed his attention, where the 
others had failed to arrest it. It was a portrait of Mrs. Crampton, 
taken while in Europe, and perfect in its beauty and its life. He 
ftood absorbed in the memories the sight brought bajek^ «.\xd^^a>\^KX. 
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roosod until the rustle of her dress soddenljr broaght him to a ooii« 
sciousness of his position at the moment 

Turning at the sound, the original stood before him. It was like 
being partially awakened from a dream, which reality is but contin- 
uing. His first words when he took her hand (naturally as bo would 
have done years before) showed the time and place finom which aha 
had called him back. 

** You have reared your temple to beauty, I see ; and YenoB 
reigns over it," he said, glancing from her to her picture. He spoke 
as though continuing some conversation lately interrupted. Bat 
even as he did so, an amused smile came upon his lips as the absord- 
ity struck him of compliments passing between them ; firiends who 
had breathed so long together the atmosphere of simplicity and 
truth. 

Almost unconsciously to herself the smile found a translation in 
the lady's face, stirring its white inmiobility. Grod help us, we are 
bought and sold to those whose natures answer and supply the wants 
of ours. At his first word and loc^ his influence over her was ae 
potent as though time had stood still, and they were standing in the 
little parlor at Baltimore. The old intangiUe pleasure in his pres- 
ence penetrated, subdued her with its subtile power, now as then. 
Right, Max Crampton, terribly right ; this is indeed Orpheus, and 
the music of his voice and manner is floating in upon Eurydice's ears^ 
bewitching her with its strange sweetness. 

It had been emphatically Mrs. Crampton who had entered that 
rpom ; the cold, statuesque lady, the outwardly hardened womaoy 
whose nature had been strung to its utmost tension. But it was not 
Mrs. Crampton who looked at him now. The girl and woman of 
past and present were strangely intermingled ; but the former was 
ascendant. The pain and weariness were stilled ; fresh water seemed 
held to the parched lips and cool winds to fan the fevered breast and 
brow. 

'^ So you remember the vow to raise such a temple .and altar which 
I made in the old time," she said at last, lingering upon the conclud- 
ing words with the tenderness of voice we use involuntarily speak- 
ing of the loved and lost. 

" Yes, I remember," — his look telling how much and how welL 
But his tone was unlike hers, for he spoke of the living, not of the 
dead, well knowing all that had vitalized the past was as truly ex- 
istent now as then ; their congeniality and spiritual unity was the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
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And he was rigbt ; even as he spoke it all came back, annihilating 
the separations of time and circumstance and restoring their old 
communion. 

Seated beneath that portrait — now, with her changed expression, 
scarcely to be called a likeness — they talked of those long gone 
days, of the innocent feelings and pleasures which had made those 
hours such happy ones, avoiding, by an unconscious instinct, refer- 
ence even in thought to their end or any suffering they contained. 
Seated there they talked of all this, forgetting everything but the 
pure happiness of their reunion. More and more the lady's face 
changed, imtil it seemed its very physical formation had altered. 
The girlish softness came back to every feature ; the icy mask grad- 
nally formed over it with passing years dissolved before the warm 
sunshine of this presence ; light-hearted smiles began to rise, at first 
with a tremulous, uncertain light, such strangers had they become to 
her lips and eyes, but soon gaining their old brilliancy, better still 
their old unconsciousness. A brief hour of forgetfulness is vouch- 
flafed her; and in it she dreams a dream of peace. Kest! worn, 
heavy4aden woman, for one short hour. Over the trackless desert of 
her life she has toiled on, determined to compel obedience from faint- 
ing soul and body ; but now her path had led to a green oasis, and 
its tranquillity conquers her. No wonder for a little while she sleeps 
and dreams, although the time be short ! 

The daylight faded, and was followed by the light of lamps, unno- 
ticed by them, and without interrupting the flow of their pleasant talk. 

It was now within a few moments of the dinner hour. Mr. Cramp- 
ton, with Jack Harrington, had entered the house a short time be- 
fore, and now naturally came toward the drawing-room, where the 
family were accustomed to gather before the announcement of din- 
ner. Max saw them as they crossed the hall, from his place in the 
library, and joining them, the three entered the room together. 

The glance, swift as thought, and keen as lightning. Max shot 
across the room showed him a sight he had not seen for years ; one 
he believed he should never again see, until becoming like little 
children they might pass to a new sphere, and find a new youth with 
the beauty of the old. It showed him, not his wife as she had looked 
to him during their years of wedlock, not the woman he had married, 
nor the one from whom he had parted the year before that marriage ; 
but Emily Chester, as he had seen her the night before her father's 
death ; as he had never seen her since. The face, tone, expression, 
the very attitude, were the same. Just as she had \ooVfed \r^ ^X.'^x'^^- 

11* 
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erick Hastings then, sbe was looking now. Just as she liad toraed 
towards Max that night, she turned now, as he greeted Dr. Hastingi 
and presented him to his father and to JacK. By a power he well 
knew, all the terrible work wrought hy the four intervening years 
had disappeared from sight, even from memory, since he had watched 
her slowly descending the stairway. He had proved his own power- 
lessness to do aught but increase the burden his hand had ori|^aIly 
given her to bear ; be now witnessed another's ability to make her 
unconscious of its existence. The spell was so strong that his com- 
ing had no power to break it. The calm smile of the face was not 
as usual struck dead at his glance. Its sweetness rested even upon 
him in passing. 

The interruption to their tete-h-tete was but momentary. Fred« 
erick Hastings resumed his seat, and with it his conversation. Mr. 
Crampton and Jack strolled off down the room, in various idle ways 
getting rid of the time until dinner. 

Max seated himself at a table near the centre of the room and 
began turning over a portfolio of sketches, thereby engaging his 
hands and eyes, but none of his other senses. They were i^s»tened 
upon the tones and laughter that floated from the recess in which 
those two were sitting ; fastened with a deadly tenacity, as though 
to him more than life, more than death, hung upon them. Not 
that he for a second offered the dastardly insult to himself or to 
them of misinterpreting their meaning. It was perfectly clear to- 
him. Peaceful forgetfulness of pain in the present, happy memories 
of the past, were all it spoke of. And to this he must sit and listen, 
knowing its essential bliss was an exemption from consciousness of 
him. His bodily presence was indeed before them, but the recolleo- 
tion of his real being, his despotic power over and place in their 
hves, was for the time totally effaced. 

The same happy oblivion continued until the servant announced 
dinner; went on, as they passed to the dining-room ; Mrs. Crampton 
and Frederick H^ings leading the way. Here Philip came for- 
ward to welcome his old friend ; his cheeks flushing and his eyes 
glistening with what looked marvellously like tears of joy. There 
was something touching in the child's devotion and the chivalrio 
tenderness with which it was received. The simplicity and truth of 
both natures bridged over the difference in age and habit, and made 
child and man equals in spirit. 

No matter who came and went in that house, Philip's position at the 
table bsid always been at his sister's right hand. But to-day he lefi 
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it, and coming round took the chair next Frederick Hastings, he 
being iseated at her lefl. So placed, they formed a little coterie at the 
head of the table, as Max, Jack, and Mr. Crampton did at its foot 

The conversation went on as in the drawing-room, with the addition 
of Philip's voice ; which Max in his ceaseless watch found mingling 
constantly with the tones of the others. Talking as they naturally 
did of their old merry meals, they, even to the child, grew oblivious 
to their surroundings, and almost fancied themselves alone once 
more in the little dinmg-room in Baltimore, sharing some irregular, 
gypsyish repast. No wonder their careless mirth contrasted sharply 
with the quiet conversation at the other end of the table, in which 
Max bore his accustomed share. He had thoroughly prepared 
himself for this time during those hours spent in the library ; know- 
ing the power of the trial, and that intelligent, if unsuspicious, eyes 
would rest upon him while he suffered. Hitherto, he and his wife 
had been the only actors in the masque they had presented to the 
world's view. Their parts had agreed too thoroughly, they had 
supported each other with too perfect an intuition, to excite suspicion 
even among those constantly about them. They were only con- 
sidered ^* very peculiar," and as following their mutual will afler 
their own way. 

But now another figure appeared upon the scene, to give perhaps 
a terribly different aspect to past and future. Worse still, one of 
the actors had strangely forgotten her part, even the necessity for 
attempting to act it. The whole responsibility falling upon him, he 
took up the neglected burden and duty. What the effort cost him, 
he alone knew. As for its outward effect, — all the while Jack Har- 
rington talked, he vaguely felt how much colder, more inscrutable 
Max's face was growing day by day ; that face, which had been a prob- 
lem to him all his life. There was now upon it a gray pallor; such as 
might come from some inward concentration of the man's nature and 
congelation of his heart's blood ; but both fast verging towards ex- 
haustion. 

Mrs. Crampton, too, Jack could not help regarding curiously. 
She was so singularly altered, he could hardly realize her to be the 
person he had previously known. The cool, conscious self-possession ; 
the intangible barrier of proud reserve, which he had never seen 
broken down even in her gayest moments, had now melted away 
like morning mist. All that had most individualized her to him, 
since their yery first meeting, seemed to have disappeared utterly. 
No wonder his eyes had a puzzled look as they rested on Kev \ ^i& 
though some of his most fixed ideas had been vwddi^T^^ ^oxi^w&viA. 
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Afl for Mr. Crampton, haTing spent nearty a lifetime in becomiiig 
accustomed to Max's general inexplicability, the present occasion 
did not strike him as anything extraordinary. So he talked and ate 
just as usual, except for the bland pleasure with which he viewed 
his daughter's unwonted gayety and happiness at meeting her old 
friend. Certainly he and Jack were the only members of the party 
conscious of the time the dinner occupied. With the rest (except 
one solitary heart), pleasure had annihilated all such remembrance ; 
with that heart, pain had accomplished the same result Had that 
happy trio kept their place until morning light, Max would have 
held his with the same undemonstrative endurance. 

At last Mrs. Crampton rose to leave the gentlemen over their 
wine. But Frederick Hastings, caring little for such an arrange- 
ment at any time, declined being lefl, and quietly followed her into 
the drawing-room. Max settled the matter for the rest of the party 
by rising instantly and accompanying them. Keaching the. room 
sooner than he, they had retaken their places before the others en- 
tered ; resumed them exactly, except that Philip was curled up on 
the same sofa, with his head in his sister's lap, a position for which 
his increasing years had not diminished his fondness. 

The party naturally retained its separated character. The later 
comers gathered round the central chandelier engaged over politics 
and newspapers ; the exact division of employment being that Max's 
eyes rested on the newspaper in his hand, while Jack and Mr. 
Crampton discussed the other never-failing subject oi interest to the 
masculine American mind of any age and condition. So things 
went on until the ormolu clock upon the mantel-piece rang out 
eleven ; when Max heard Frederick Hastings say, — 

^^ Eleven o'clock ! I had no idea it was so late. I must go, as I 
have still an engagement to ful£J to-night. But not before I have 
heard you sing once more." 

Max got up and opened the piano. 

They came to it ; she taking her place and they theirs, on either 
side of her. For a moment or two her hands wandered over the 
chords, as though uncertain what to sing ; then, unconsciously guided 
by a mingled memory and instinct, they fell into the light prelude 
to Chagrin (T Amour ; and the clear tones rose to that exquisite air 
and words, just as they had done when they three last stood in ex- 
actly the same position. The memory struck' both gentlemen on 
the instant. The way in which they evinced it was certainly no 
slisht evidence of the essential difference between them and their 
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litnations. Frederick Hastings gave a quick glance of pleasant 
surprise towards Max, expecting to read the same recollection in 
his face. But he was mistaken. That face represented an expres- 
sionless calm, with the eyes nailed upon the key-board. 

While she had been singing Jack had joined the group, and as she 
finished he exclaimed : — 

'* Mrs. Crampton, that is one of my musical devotions, but I have 
never heard you sing it before." 

^ No," she answered slowly, looking at him in a dreamy way, and 
playing soft, low arpeggios as she spoke. " I had quite forgotten it 
myself. I wonder what can have brought it back to me so clearly 
to-night." 

Frederick Hastings smiled as he heard the words, having traced 
ike cause already by the light feet of memory. But having failed, 
as he thought, to arouse any corresponding recollectioQ in Max, he 
did not attempt it with her. 

The lady rose from her seat, and, Frederick Hastings repeating 
that an engagement awaited his fulfilment, the two sauntered down 
the room towards the door. Max following as it were because he must. 
Moving slowly on, they began talking of the pictures they passed. 
They had looked at and admired many ; when, just by the door, 
they came to a small, but exquisitely painted scene by an American 
artist, whose name, then unknown, has since become renowned. 

It was a waterfall tumbling over rocks, from its source among the 
snows and pines of a northern mountain ; so bright and clear, you 
teemed to feel the cool sunshine glittering upon and through it, to 
liear and breathe the keen, rushing breeze that flung off its edges 
into diamond spray. 

Before this Mrs. Crampton stopped, directing her companion's 
attention to it ; speaking with enthusiasm both of the picture and the 
painter, personally. Wishing to make some point more evident 
she attempted to touch it. It was hung quite high, above several 
others, and, finding it out of her reach, she stepped lightly up on an 
ottoman beneath it. Turning to descend, a moment afler, both gen- 
tlemen naturally put out their hands to assist her. 

A stronger contrast than those two hands presented would be 
difficult to find. The one, exquisite in texture and fine tapering 
lines ; the other, large, radically unbeautiftil, but iron-strong to grasp, 
to have and to hold its own. 

Before she had time to accept either, Max's grasp was upon her 
wrist. He had intended merely to touch it so far aa t» ^'Sl >aKt ^^ 
scent; hut the spirit within him had naen m V]bB\as^>xassa\ffiQ^»^Ki'^ 
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power defying the control of mere flesh and blood. IlithertD he had 
endured faithfully ; but now soul or body must give waj. For the 
next moment, had her wrist been encircled by a burning iron band 
the sensation would haye been the same. For the second time in 
his life, the force of that man's nature had uttered itself in one ges- 
ture of unnatural mechanical strength. Ilad he literally clasped 
manacles on her, he could have no more riveted his chain upon her 
than he had done in that instant 

** You are Max Crampton's wife," was the sentence which con- 
science, intellect, and honor, inexorable judges, had passed upon her, 
as she stood at their tribunal the night before. 

^ You are my wife," had in that moment been branded upon her 
shrinking flesh. 

I/Cds than three years before, she had shrieked at a far slighter 
form of the same sharp agony. What those years had been was 
terribly clear, as the lips, instead of parting, only closed more and 
more tightly ; they, like the face, struck to a dull, awful white. She 
stepped to the floor and stood voiceless, motionless. 

Releasing her arm as swiflly as he had taken it. Max Crampton 
moved towards the shadow of the wall, with the sensation of a man 
who has accidentally dealt his own death-blow. 

Frederick Hastings, seeing only the outward action, withdrew his 
hand, and quietly went on with his reply to Mrs. Crampton's re- 
mark. Li doing so, he naturally looked at her. Although sne was 
standing with her face away from the light, he was struck by her 
extreme pallor. Attributing it to weariness, he blamed himself for 
not having noticed it before, and, as far as the exertion of entertain- 
ing him was concerned, relieved it 

" Good evening, Mrs. Crampton," he said ahnost immediately. 
And the pleasant, gentlemanly clasp held momentarily the very 
hand upon whose wrist that mark was still burning ; a sign-manual 
he must have seen, had not his eyes been resting upon the face. 
Then he bowed and left. 

Until the sound of his retreating footsteps was lost in the closing 
of the heavy hall door, that husband and wife stood still, just as he 
had left them. Then Mrs. Crampton, without word or look, passed 
out of the apartment on to her own room. There, not raging in 
mad, impotent revolt, as she had done the night before, but seated, 
statue-cold and pale, looking only at the fiery impress upon her arm, 
she resolved with God's help from that hour, wherever it might lead 
ber, to follow but one truth, one duty, whose inexorable manacle wai 
branded in that bnmiug on ^er ^^^r 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

YEARS before Max Crampton's marriage, his father had said, if 
such an event ever took place, he should build for himself and 
for his children a summer residence upon the Hudson. When it 
actually came to pass, and they were about starting for Europe, one 
of the many commissions Max had given the elder gentleman was 
the carrying out of this design, according to a plan of his own, ar- 
ranged long before. 

During the years they had spent abroad, Mr. Crampton executed 
this project can amore. The result was a house and grounds made 
beautiful by art and nature. To collect objects for its adornment had 
been an aim never forgotten by Max during their travels, who sent 
home his collections from time to time. Thus, as in their city home, 
tiie master was visible even in the minutest details. It was the 
casket for his jewel, the home for his love. Surely he had made it 
a fitting one. Her tastes spoke out at every point. The works of 
Art she had admired in far-away countries were there to welcome 
her with their remembered beauty. Even her favorite flowers 
bloomed in conservatory and garden. Everywhere the devotion 
with which this temple had been reared y^as visible to eyes that 
knew to whose service it was dedicated. 

It was he«, they were to spend the fi«t summer of their married 
life at home. Not alone : that is the prerogative of happiness, or at 
least of peace ; but with a large party of friends, among whom, of 
oourse, were Alice, Jack, and Bertie. The plan had been arranged 
during th» previous winter, and its fulfilment was anticipated with 
pleasure by all of them. The time for their departure was already 
settled for the latter part of the week, at the beginning of which 
Frederick Hastings reached New York ; and their preparations pro- 
ceeded of course without reference to his advent. This was the out- 
aide state of affairs upon the day he had dined with th^ Cramptons. 
Of their internal condition the preceding chapter has given a 
view. 

The crowning event of that night, and its effect, was no inaccu- 
rate test of the change in this woman. Three^ t^o^ ^^<&^ ^^^w <stv^ 
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year ago, the miaUert exertion of brute force over her would hare 
aroused her nature to fury ; would have enlisted all the strengUi of 
her being for resistance, for evil; would have perverted even its 
good to the same bad end. 

The difference in its present effect measured the road ^e had 
travelled. Thank God, it measured something more 1 It proved 
how far the heaven-spoken, earth-reiterated truth, that all thingi 
shall work together for good to those who love the Lord, had be«i 
verified in her life. In the old time this trial would have maddened 
her to sf^um if not to shiver the chains of duty. Now she clang to 
them, voluntarily tightened them, as her only certainty or safety. 
So far had life and the Hand which is above us all brought her : 
such and so much had it made and taught her. 

But there was a reverse side. The seemingly inevitable, connter* 
balancing evil accompanied this good. The price of this spiritual 
advance had been paid (O, hard law of nature !) in physical vitality. 
What before would have roused now crushed her. Had her phyn- 
cal nature possessed its primal vigor, this attack might still have met 
with a different reception. Not a little of the power each of those 
men had obtained over her that evening was owing to the fact they 
had taken her nature at its farthest ebb of the previous night's flood- 
tide. For the rebellion of those hours, for the body's short period 
of usurped sovereignty, the soul had exacted payment to the utter- 
most farthing ; a loss once suffered it could never regajin. So the 
same measure being laid to her vital force registered a falling tide 
of life and strength within her. But this weakness only showed it- 
self in its spiritual effect ; apparently, materially, she was in her high- 
est health and beauty. As yet, this cloud in the horizon of her des- 
tiny is but as a man's hand. 

Max Crampton had not expected his wife's appearance at tiie 
breakfast-table ; had not permitted himself to believe that a period 
would so soon be put to the exquisite torture of his suspense as to 
the exact limit and effect of his own work. Yet there she sat just 
as usual, except that her white beauty was a shade more cold and f 
statuesque. The ice had reformed over soul and body and enclosecf 
her with the old barrier of freezing splendor. A steady scrutiny 
from any other person at the table would have discovered nothing 
unusual ; a single glance of her husband's eyes discovered two 
changes, slight in themselves, but to him fraught with a meaning 
needing no interpretation. On her lefl wrist she wore a broad 
bracelet of woven gold. What darkening mark it hid he well knew* 
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The other change was in her eyes. Accustomed as he had thought 
himself to their every possible yariation, in the last few hours an ex- 
pression had grown into them entirely new to him. It riveted his 
attention, not from its degree, but from its quality ; as of one who had 
gazed intently after something visible only to herself, until the power 
was lost of seeing things irrelevant. Thus much of the result he 
gathered instantly ; for its further development he must wait. To 
atone for what he had done, or to implore forgiveness, there was 
no humiliation or pain he would not gladly have undergone. But 
he knew the hopelessness of such an idea ; explanation, forgiveness, 
is but for the loving or indifferent, — never for such as they. 

As may be readily supposed, Frederick Hastings had abandoned 
his plan for immediate departure. His only relatives were in Louis- 
iana, and a journey thither at this season was rendered unadvisable 
by the unusual prevalence of yellow-fever. His sister had written 
him, before his departure from Europe, begging him not to run the 
risk of coming South, and partially promising to come North during 
the season. Consequently he intended to spend his furlough at his 
Baltimore home. But now New York contained its chief attraction 
in the strongest influence, the truest friendship he had ever experi- 
enced, and he was content to stay where he was. He had fallen so 
completely back into their old habits, it would have seemed unnatu- 
ral to him not to call the next day to inquire if she had recovered 
from her fatigue of the previous night. 

When late in the afternoon he did so, he found Max sitting alone 
in the drawing-room. That gentleman gave him his usual greeting, 
and the two stood quietly talking for a few moments, but with at- 
tention more fixed upon the door than upon anything either was 
saying. Presently it opened, but only to admit the servant. 

i< Mrs. Crampton was engaged, and begged to be excused," was 
the message he delivered to the visitor. 

Frederick Hastings looked what he was, very much disappointed ; 
bat' neither felt nor evinced any surprise at so customary an action. 
The footing upon which they had parted the night before precluded 
the suspicion of any deeper motive for her refusal than some momen- 
tary preoccupation. He simply expressed his regret it should be so, and 
in a little while, refusing his host's invitation to stay, he took leave. 

Bnt to Max her message bore a different meaning. 

" So,** he muttered in long-drawn ejaculation between his teeth, 
when he was once more alone, ^' she has no wish to put herself again 
within the reach of my brutality.** 
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Not knowing his wife was nnconscions of hu presence in tiie home^ 
and ignorant of the one resolntion on which her eyerj action was 
henceforth to be founded, no wonder he minnterpreted her motive. 

^ She surrenders this happiness, which I her lord and master wonld 
otherwise tear from her, having sufficiently proved mj power and 
will for such work," he muttered to himself. ** And this is the way 
I have kept my determination I Grood God ! have I lost my finend 
as well as my wife, and that, too, by my own action ? " 

For a while he must bear the agony of believing even her fiiend- 
* ship gone, its place usurped by fear. Soon he will learn to judge 
her more truly. 

Though the Cramptons were leaving town very early this year, it 
was late for either party giving or going. Still, while people are in 
town they will assemble. To-night they did so at the house of one 
of Mrs. Crampton's friends. Too warm weather for dancing, tiiey 
came together apparently for the purpose of eating ices and fatllriwg 
over their plans for the sununer. 

Emily fulfilled this engagement as she did each one, otherwise she 
must give a reason for declining. So there she was, her real sd^ 
unaffected by outward circumstances to which she was perfectly in- 
different 

But this indifference was sharply pierced through when she saw 
Frederick Hastings making his way towards her. She had not 
looked for his presence. Forgetting this was not his first visit to 
Kew York, he was the last person she expected to meet in general 
society. 

He came and bowed in his quiet way ; his pleasure at seeing her 
frankly visible in voice and manner. But certainly his pleasure met 
little response in the lady's salutation. Exquisitely courteous, grace- 
ful, even coldly fi-iendly as her greeting was, for any sympathy 
evinced between them she might have been an inhabitant of an- 
other sphere. It struck through the man like a chill, so different 
was it from anything he had counted upon. He had parted from 
her with that peculiar sensation of nearness, as though the interview 
had fused their natures into a purer, nobler unity; the result of com- 
munion with our real, heaven-bestowed friends. 

With this feeling strong upon him Frederick Hastings had come 

here to-night ; but what had he found ? A cold, imperial woman, 

who received his greeting like a queen from the throne of her beauty 

and magnificence. He had a sensation of being utterly outside die 

circle of her interest \ one of the xeci^ients of her polite indiffer- 
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enoe. A chilly, dreary feeling came over him, as though the light 
and warmth of the room were rapidly failing. 

Bat instead of the awkward pause or instant retreat, which a less 
perfectly bred man would have deemed inevitable, he began quite 
composedly the ordinary conversation he would have addressed to 
her had she really been the elegant ball-room stranger her manner 
indicated. 

The responses, though perfectly courteous and appropriate, were 
uttered with a clear voice whose still cold froze every genial thought 
and feeling he possessed. All they had in common seemed to have 
disappeared ; scarcely enough lefl to support a few trifling sentences. 
Ab is always the case, their present separation was in proportion to 
their previous unity. 

He would now gladly have retreated ; but taming to do so, he 
found himself face to face with Alice Harrington. He made some 
passing observation, he hardly knew what, and she answering with 
a pleasant readiness, very different from her usual languid hauteur, 
he Iband himself engaged in conversation almost before he was 
aware. Being ia this position he retained it, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of remaining near and watching Mrs. Crampton without 
attracting observation. Perhaps he might thus discover some reason 
for the change in her, which now filled him with amazement and 
pain. 

Frederick 'Hastings had an almost unconscious power of pleasing 
wcymen ; and now, although his real interest was painfully fixed else- 
where, and the deep undercurrent of thought and feeling struggled 
on to the solution of one point entirely beyond the subject of their 
talk, that talk went on, and the portion he sustained with an harmo- 
niomi ^repose which gave Alice a sensuous pleasure, like that of lis- 
tening to music. Her great, dark eyes rested upon him with an in- 
terest and naive admiration which seldom woke their latent power, — 
an expression he had seen before in the faces of women, and for 
which he cared as little as human vanity will allow. 

He was really watching Mrs. Crampton's conduct towards the 
gentlemen to whom he had given place. They were chance ac- 
quaintances, and her reception of them was much the same she had 
given him. Noticing, a^ time went on, it underwent no change, and 
remembering how cold and quiet she had been at the ball on the 
night of their first meeting, he began to imagine this must be her 
costomary manner in public even to her friends, and that she re- 
served all sign of feeling and sympathy for th& xdcpc^ ^^xv^t^^s^ 
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atmo6pbere of her borne. The natural reaction from hn first shock 
was gradually coming over him. The distance from her to which 
it had thrown him necessitated an equal returning. As he looked 
at the familiar face and form, the very poise of the head so well re- 
membered, it grew more and more impossible to believe that any- 
thing seriously divided them. Either her coldness was habitual to 
her on such occasions, he thought^ or caused by some outside irritat- 
ing circumstance with which he had no connection. Brilliant and 
unclouded as her life seemed, it still shared the common lot of 
humanity, and must contain many such, of which he knew nothing. 
It was ridiculous to weigh a momentary manner against years c^ 
trust He would put away this temporary scepticism, this infidelity 
of the heart, and have more faith in himself and in her. How often 
had he heard her say, in the old time, that ** fiiendship without 
faith was a farce ; that lacking this foundation, the slightest opposing 
force must scatter it to the wind." 

Alice saw the dreamy, happy smile float up from the depths of 
the dark eyes that looked down upon her, as the old enthu»astic 
look and tone came back to him as visibly as though Emily Chester 
were speaking the words at this moment. But the girl little imag- 
ined its source. She naturally supposed she had in some way caused 
it; and the idea filled her with a timid, nervous pleasure and 
triumph, strangely at variance with her ordinary repose of conscious 
beauty and indifierence. 

Frederick Hastings had by this time reacted to his original feeling 
with regard to Mrs. Crampton, with an added penitential sense of 
having doubted her. A sense which somehow found its expression 
in his unusually cordial greeting to Max, when, later in the evening, 
that gentleman joined the group. 

Unlike his wife, Max had fully expected to meet Frederick Has- 
tings to-night, knowing better than she the extent of his acquaintance 
in the city, and judging him by himself, he felt sure that he would 
find some means of being here. He had come hither with a fixed 
resolution concerning him, which he now watched an opportunity to 
execute. He had seen his wife's cold reception of Frederick Has- 
tings, and had put the same construction upon it as upon her refusal 
to see the same gentleman on the previous day, — that she was acting 
from absolute terror of him. To prove by a single action the fidsity 
of this fear, to make some slight atonement for what he had called 
his brutality, was now his hope and determination. 

Chance favored him in ibe execuUon of his purpose. He found 
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them talking of lib country-seat and their approaching departure for 
it, on the day afler the morrow. Alice, who had paid it a flying 
visit of curiosity and observation, with Mrs. Crampton, was giving 
Frederick Hastings a rapturous account of its beauties both natural 
and artificial. 

" Take care, Alice," said Max's quiet voice presently, " you will 
leave nothing for J^. Hastings to ^e for himself. He will have lost 
all the pleasure ,jB surprise when he comes to visit us, as I hope he 
will very soan. ^vu have no more agreeable way of spending the 
summer," h0 continued, addressing that gentleman directly, *^we 
would be very much pleased to have you join our party." 

However much Frederick Hastings might have lost for the future 
of the pleasure of surprise, he certainly possessed it for the present 
as he heard the words. It was very apparent in his manner, as 
he readily and frankly accepted the invitation. 

A moment afterwards, it struck him Max had spoken plurally , had 
said ** we " would be glad to see him, and he naturally looked to- 
wards Mrs. Crampton for her to second the use of her name. 

But that lady, though standing very near, was completely turned 
horn them, talking to the gentleman next her with more apparent 
earnestness than she had exhibited during the whole evening. 
Seeing this, he supposed it impossible for her to have caught the sense 
of her husband's remark. But it made no difference, he thought ; 
the reception she had given him at her city home answered for her. 
He dismissed the consideration as too trivial for further thought, and 
took his part again in the conversation. 

Sometimes it seems that the larger, and certainly more important 
part of what every woman really hears, is what she appears not to 
hear. Had Mrs. Crampton heard that sentence ? Yes, and with a 
sensation as though the ground were sliding from under her feet. 
Her trust for the future had been in this departure, and the separa* 
tion she supposed it would necessarily involve. The conflict between 
duty and nature, which was rending her asunder, must then in some 
degree cease, with the removal of its latest, intensest aggravation. 
In that moment, all to which she had anchored her future, all to 
which she had caught and clung in her despair, seemed stricken from 
her desperate grasp, and she seemed floating helplessly away, 
whither she knew not. If he kept his word, and came to them for 
this summer, — as Max's fatal cordiality and atoning self-abnegation 
had induced him to promise, — she knew the torture would* be upon 
her, not as now occasionally, but hourly, momenUy^ foe \£k$ya^3Q& \f^ 
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come. A wild, dark horror of the fbture en^ded her. She fell 
that she could not, literally could not, bear what was coming ; that 
reason must give way beneath the trial ; that life itself must fiul 
under such a strain. 

PerceiYing the relation of her own strength to that of the fbroef 
working upon her, she could see nothing before her but destructioiiy 
either in case of victory or defeat A mad impulse took hold upon 
her for flight, annihilation, anything to save her from walking the road 
that seemed narrowing with a frightful rapidity to a pcxnt where 
she must lose her footludd. Tet feeling this, and looking strwght 
on to a prospect to whose blackness this impulse became by contrast 
light, the discipline oi a lifetime gave her power to stand there and 
listen, even talk, in a way which (not seeing her fiice) baffled Max 
Crampton's subtile perception and Frederick Hastings's intoition. 

This she did until it was quite late and their original party had 
collected previous to leaving together. They were standing in a 
close group. Even those to whom it had been an ordinary evening 
party were weary enough, from the weather and the hour, to be 
quite willing to go. Frederick Hastings was still near Alice, hot 
both were much nearer Mrs. Crampton than heretofore. The eon- 
versation was flagging over the whole company, as it always does at 
the end of such an evening, when people have worn out the sub- 
jects originally started and are too tired to begin fresh ones. 

Bertie Weston was hanging upon Mrs. Crampton's arm in her child- 
ish way. As a natural consequence Jack Harrington stood in finont 
of them. That gentleman's wooing had sped famously this winter, 
as far as the lady was concerned ; but with her father, matters were 
still in a state of unpleasant vagueness. Leaning upon Mrs. Cramp* 
ton, Bertie began idly fingering the bracelet upon the arm next h^. 
It was the same broad band of gold which had shut out, even from 
her own sight, the purple mark ever since it had darkened her arm $ 
yes, and her life, too. She did not notice what the girl was dcnng, 
until she felt her changing the position of the band. " Stop ! " thn 
lady tried, with a quick, agitated tone and gesture, so unlike hef 
usual serenity as to draw the disengaged attention oi the whol'r 
group upon her. 

The thought of what<that girPs careless hand mighihave disclosed 

(and to whose eyes) 'had so startled her that her first moviement 

was to tighten its clasp, although it was already so close that Bertie 

could scarcely move it. As she did so she became conscious of the 

effect ber manner had produced S^&rcely a second more, and look- 
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ing np she said, witli a silvery little laugli, " My dear, excuse me ; 
but it makes me ridiculously nervous to have any one touch any part 
of my dress." 

** Tou thought I had broken it ? " returned the girl, mistaking her 
first movement for an examination of its condition. " J should have 
been sorry to have, injured it, as you have evidently taken a fancy 
to it. You have worn it every time I have seen you for the last few 
days." 

To this remark Mrs. Crampton gave only the indefinite answer of 
a smile. False reasons would have died upon her lips in ihe pres- 
eaice d one of that party, who kne^ the truth with such terrible 
certainty. 

'* It 18 a fancy in which I cannot join Mrs. Crampton,'' said Fred- 
erick Blastings, taking up Bertie's remark. " I often wonder why 
ladies wear and seem to like that heavy gold jewelry. It has some- 
thing savage, barbaric in it, to me. Those massive bracelets always 
Temind me of golden manacles. They look to me like the gilded 
fetters with which a satrap might load some favorite Circassian slave ; 
petted and adored, but a slave still." 

Was there ever in any human life or form a mortal point to which 
all arrows, even the most random, did not tend with an absolute fa- 
tality ? From the old story of Achilles, to our own small life-expe- 
riences, does not the same truth hold ? 

Frederick Hastings's remark had been made upon the most care- 
less, momentary impulse, — was the expression of one of his peculiar, 
fastidious notions. Mrs. Crampton's connection with the subject had 
given him sufficient interest in it to express his thought, but she was 
the last woman in the world to whom he imagined his idea applied, 
so little knowledge had he of how this marriage had really been 
effected, or of their present relation to each other. But his words 
struck home with a cruel force upon one whom he even then envied 
as his happy successful rival. 

Both that husband and wife were very still for a little while after. 
It was in each the reaction from a simultaneous impulse to start and 
look up, as we involuntarily do at receiving a physical blow. Mrs. 
Crampton must have wished to save both from the chance of a like 
stroke, for not long after she proposed leaving. The idea was a wel- 
come one to all, and she turned to put it into action. 

Frederick Hastings came to her side when he made his character- 
istic comment upon her bracelet ; and now, partly for the pleasure 
it gave him and partly to show her that no mere T&a.\i\i^x ^<^N2iS^^ ^s&\> 
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his belief in her friendship, he offered his escort throqgfa ihe suite of 
rooms. Bat the lady, with a smile and a slight bow which migfat 
have meant anything, tamed to her hasband and took his arm. It 
was the first time in her life that she had done sach a thing volun- 
tarily. 

For a moment or two as they walked on. Max breathed with diffi- 
culty. Presently he glanced at his wife's face. He had expected 
to see in it some such look as must have been in that Spartan boy's 
face ; such a degree of pure determination, as would have sufficed to 
keep her hand in its present position had it rested upon burning 
coals. 

What he had expected was there indeed. But reigning over it was 
that expression- he had first noticed in her face two days before. 
Some comprehension oi its real meaning broke upon him ; some per- 
ception that her dominant motive (whatever minor ones mingled 
with it) was duty, not terror; was fear of God, not of hiA ! 

His latest keenest source of misery died at the instant ; And fi-om 
its ashes there sprang up a strange content ; a spiritual exaltation, 
equally beyond this earth's happiness or suffering, vouchsafed only to 
whom out of the bitter has come the sweet. 

When a man of Max Crampton's power fixes upon one woman 
his love and hope and life, — when she becomes his religion, and em- 
bodies his every idea and feeling higher than this world, — to find her 
truer and nobler even than he held her is more than compensation, 
though the very pains of hell get hold upon him. For the utmost de- 
votion of what being imder the sun would he have relinquished one 
iota of even his ineffectual claim to that cold woman at his side, from 
whom had proceeded, in some way, every sorrow and pain of his life ; 
but a sorrow dearer fix)m that cause than joy, apart from her. He 
had lived out the truth of Schiller's inspired saying, H The highest 
bliss, next to the pleasures of love, is its pains."; 

But his self-abnegation did not fail now. He quietly released her 
hand, at the earliest moment he could do so without attracting at- 
tention ; the hand he had not* touched, except upon one fatal occa- 
^ sion, for weary months ; which he had never touched without 
retaining the sensation for days after. 

Frederick Hastings had necessarily stepped back upon Mrs. 

Crampton's courteous dismissal of his services ; but her smile and his 

determination to trust her deprived his disappointment of any hurt 

or angry feeling it might otherwise have had. Again he fell back 

upon Alice's tender merciea^ waMn^ do^n the room and talking 
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With her. He received in return a degree of attention not Tcry ex- 
hilarating to her original escort, whose legitimate claims she ignored 
with that calm indifference to other people's feelings peculiar to 
handsome, self-indulgent young women. 

Both they and the carriages were soon ready to start. Mrs. 
Crampton's only farewell was a bow which included the whole 
group, as she passed them on her way to her coach. 

Alice parted from Frederick Hastings with a merry au revoir, A 
Inoment after, as Max entered the carriage, his voice took up her 
remark and said, — " Don't forget, gentlemen, that our leaving for 
the country is agreed upon for day afler to-morrow morning. Re- 
member, Dr. Hastings, we have your promise to join us, and shall 
iiold you to it." 

Thehr responses of pleasure were lost in the roll of the carri&ge- 
wheels. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THEIR next reunion was upon the Hudson Biver boat, at the 
day and hour appointed, but their number was greatly in- 
creased. It was a large and queerly assorted party ; evidently the 
result of invitations given by different persons to suit a Tariety of 
tastes and friendships. 

There were stately old gentlemen of Mr. Crampton'ft cUquei 
whdbe decisions upon wines, pictures, and artists were imassailable, 
and whose old-fashioned courtesy was equally perfect to everything 
in the form of woman, including even the servant-maid who waited 
upon them, and their own wives and daughters. 

There were the said wives and daughters. The former, pladdli 
polite, elderly ladies, devoted to their daughters and their diamonds. 
The latter, handsome, self-willed, merry girls, devoted to themselves, 
pleasure in general, and more or less of the opposite sex of cor- 
responding age and circiunstances. 

There were a number of these, chiefly fine-looking, well-bred, 
young fellows, in a very good humor with themselves and things 
around them. Some were men of original mind and cultivation ; 
but upon others Heaven had certainly not bestowed intellect in jno- 
portion to its other gifts. 

They were of all ages, from twenty-one to thirty-five or eight 
years. The elder ones had been Max's schoolmates, yet to this day 
they were mere acquaintances. A perfect civility and certain in- 
tellectual respect were all that ever had, or ever would, exist be- 
tween them ; while to a man they were *^ hale fellows well met " with 
Jack Harrington. 

Another tie between them was their universal admiration for Mr& 
Cramp ton. Few ladies of the mediaeval time could count a larger 
train of chivalrous, devoted knight» than Emily, had she summed 
up the friendly spirits who offered her this serio-comic homage. 

In return, she had always a pleasant word or smile for each, and a 

kind action if it were possible to serve them. Their invitations had 

been given by Jack, but both Max and his wife had cordially seo- 

onded them. Society was necea&axy to their mutual freedom, ^uid 

their circle of guests was one o£ tV^ uioe^. ^;gc^^\s^^. ' 
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They had been obliged to ask Miss Gertrude to accompany Bertie, 
although the company chiefly regarded her as they would have done 
a dangerously sagacious dragon. Tet, in truth, she had altered her 
conduct with reference to Emily, and that, too, quite sincerely ; for, 
whatever were her faults, deceit was not largely represented among 
Uiem. She was too keen-sighted to believe Mrs. Crampton the se- 
rene, happy woman she seemed, and this deprived her dislike of its 
real sting. If her rival, as she chose to consider her, had won, surely 
the victory had not been an entire triumph. The cause of Mrs. 
Cfwnpton^ discomfort she m^ht not know, but she was certain of its 
ezistenoe. Whatever Emily suffered. Miss Grertrude held it ai proper 
revenge vouchsafed to her and a just retribution for a mercenary 
marriage. Tins morning her manner towards Mrs. Crampton was 
really cordial ; a politeness she extended even towards the rest of the 
company. 

Frederick Hastings came on board just as the boat was starting. 
By those with whom he had no personal acquaintance, he was viewed 
with the opposite feelings which attend the entrance of an elegant, 
aeoomplished gentleman into any circle, before influencing friend- 
diip or love have begun to work. In exactly the proportion that he 
18 looked upon by the ladies as an addition, he is regarded by the 
gentlemen as a subtraction from the general prospect of enjoyment. 
To the one, he presents the possibility of fresh conquests, or at least 
added excitement ; to the other, the probability of a division, per- 
haps abdication, of their dominion. But this instance did not give 
mnch ground for such hopes and fears ; as Frederick Hastings was 
apparently unconscious of either party. 

Having passed literally through the hands of Jack Harrington and 
Go., whom be met first, he went on to the upper deck. There a por- 
tion of the party, among others Emily, Max, Alice, and Bertie, 
were sitting in the soft breezes and sunshine of the early year and 
nM)niing. He made his pleasant salutation to each in turn; but 
llie way in which it was received by the four persons particularized 
was nngularly diiSerent. 

Max welcomed him as his guest, failing in no point he held it his 
place to fulfiL Mrs. Crampton's manner was what it had been at 
their last meeting; the same perfection in form, the same fatal 
though intangible want in spirit. 

To both men it brought keen pain. To Max, because he knew 
she was dmng violence to her whole nature in struggle for devotion 
to something higher* 
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How shoald he prevent her from making this sacrifice io lum wki 
his abnoet despairing thought. 

The suffering of another kind that most come, if, through his 
effort, she were to exhibit her real feelings to Frederick Hastings, 
he did not take into consideration. Whatever involved rimply his 
own power of endurance was seldom the subject of much calcula- 
tion with Max Crampton. The extreme friendliness with which he 
addressed Dr. Hastings a moment or two after was intended to in- 
fluence another than that gentleman. 

To Frederick Hastings her manner brought sore disappointment. 
He helped its unaccountable change would have disappeared, that 
they would be once more natural, unconstrained, and happy. Bui 
he found himself still held at the same cold distance. 

Alice's smiling welcome formed an agreeable and convenient refoge 
from this position. 

<« Faith, faith in human truth and friendship ; love and charity in 
thought and judgment," was the Scripture he read to himself as he 
stood in the centre of that gay throng, with his folded arms and atti- 
tude oi unconscious grace, none of which was lost on that proud^ 
passionate girl, upon whose richly tinted beauty he was looking with 
slowly smiling eyes, and with whom he was exchanging such care- 
less, pleasant talk. 

For the rest, it was the merriest of merry parties. Even the 
stately elderly gentlemen forgot their stiff dignity as they partici- 
pated in the exhilaration of the time. Before the excitement could 
die out and become fatigue, they were at their journey's end ; had 
lefl the boat and entered the carriages bound for their new home. 

This place had been called Eichwald, — a cognomen it had ac- 
quired, as it were, by accident. Tears before. Max and his father 
had come hither to look after some improvements then being made in 
the grounds. As they walked through the woods Mr. Crampton drew 
his son's attention to the surging sound of the branches above their 
heads. " Der Eichicald hrauset,** rejoined Max, quoting Thecla's 
words. From that hour Eichwald, or Oakwood, had been its name. 

They had not ridden far before they passed the lodge gates and 
entered the extensive grounds around the house. Their view, as 
they drove through the long winding avenue of elms and oaks, was 
necessarily circumscribed, but it was enough to change all conversa- 
tion into exclamations of surprise and delight at the extreme beauty 
of the surroundings. 
Mr. Crampton had owned lYi^ \axvd for morQ than thirty years» 
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haTing parchased it shortly after his own marriage, intending to 
form for himself such a place as he had now made for Max. Its 
great natural advantages of river prospect, water and wood, had 
been its original attraction and the cause of its purchase. But his 
early widowerhood having defeated these plans, he only cultivated 
the place with reference to his son. He had improved it in every 
imaginable way, planning for Max's future happiness since he had 
long ceased to care to work for his own. The saplings he had then 
planted now cast down shadowy blessings upon his home fix)m their 
green arms. In the broad woodlands surrounding his house and 
gardens he had preserved with reverent hand " the forest primeval." 
Through it tumbled and played the most jubilant of streams, whose 
msh and ring over the stones filled the solitude with music. 

Down to die edge of this forest belt swept a grassy slope, where 
the sunlight and the clouds seemed mirrored. Looking down from 
any of the arbor-crowned hill-tops of the grounds, there was to be 
seen, between the house and the woods, a dense, shadowy circle of 
solemn old trees, which gave the beholder a sensation of awe, almost 
.of fear. Nearer the house art and cultivation were allowed to hold 
. fuller sway. Flowery terraces, conservatories, ornamentation of ev- 
ery appropriate kind enriched the grounds of this exquisite residence. 
It was a magnificent mansion both in size and construction, placed 
upon the highest elevation of the park, facing the river in the dis- 
tance, whose prospect was not cut off by the trees encompassing the 
house. 

What the care of both Max' and his father had made the interior 
I have previously stated. Frederick Hastings gave it the most fit- 
ting title, when, standing between the pillars of the piazza, with the 
whole view spread out before them, and the long windows and open 
hall-doors revealing glimpses of further beauty, he said, ^^ Mrs. 
Crampton, you have brought us other pilgrims, like Christian, to 
the * House Beautiful.' " 

Before she knew it, the answering light of recollection and appre- 
ciation had brightened in her eyes ; but only to die down, almost as 
soon as bom. 

They went in, having partially satisfied their curiosity and admi- 
ration, to find rest, and to make preparation for dinner. But the 
younger members of the party did not avail themselves of this ac- 
commodation so readily as the elders. The former, at least the male 
portion of it, were to be found, for hours after, walking up and down 
rooms, comparing the relative merits of sofas for sie.&ta» ^ta^<5Rft5?ik\ 
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playing fragments of gamee at billiards, and trying and discnssiDg 
Max's collection of pipes in the smoking-roooL This last employ- 
ment fimnd the greatest fiivor; for here they gradually collected, 
smoking, talking, and laughing, until scattered by the servant's warn- 
ing (^the rapidly approaching dinner hour. 

And now the life had fairly begun to which Emily had looked 
forward with sickening dread ; a dread fully justified as the days 
flew by, and what she had anticipated became a daily reality. 

The tune certainly passed very swifUy to many, on the wings of 
oottstant entertainment and occupation. There were several ooon* 
try-teats within pleasant riding distance ; whose owners, friend or 
acquaintances of the Cramptons, had followed ;fcheir example in 
coming to them early in the season. Thrown upon one another fiar 
amusement, they combined resources and kept up a round of dancing, 
dinner, riding, and fishing parties, |»cnics and pleasure excurnons 
of erery kind. 

At Eichwald, the rule of the establishment had been from the 
first, that, like the ancient Israelites, each should do what seemed 
good in his own eyes. This state of affairs slightly shocked the re- 
spectable elderlies, until they found their rigid punctuality and con- 
Tentionalism were as amply provided for as was the lack of it in 
others. Such a variety of opinions and practices as to the proper 
hour for rising, and consequently breakfasting, was probably never 
before assembled in one private residence. From those old gentle- 
men of the hypochondriac-dyspeptic order, who eat and sleep as 
though they were a species of clock, whose regularity could not be 
interfered with for a single second without seriously damaging the 
works ; firom these, there was a sliding scale down to the young 
ladies who had danced, sung, or ridden themselves into exhaustion cm 
the previous evening, and young gentlemen who had reduced them- 
selves to a similar state by a like process. But even these were not 
to be counted upon in their late rising ; for any fine morning might 
see them calling for coffee at six o'clock, previous to starting on 
some wild excursion, by land or water, as the case might be. 

Before or after breakfast, as best suited the convenience of the 
riders and the state of the weather, the horses were ordered for a 
long gallop over the hills. 

Whoever else went or remained at home, this was Mrs. Cramp- 
ton's rule, kept up both for pleasure and health. Although only a 
portion of the company, it was always a lai^e party, met and joined 
bjr rei^£Qrc0ments from the neighbQni^^ country-seats. 
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• 
Tlie colleetive effect of the caralcade was quite impoiing, nor was 

the interest impaired by a closer scrutiny. 

Mrs. Crampton and Miss Gertrude Weston were its most striking 
figures, Miss Gertrude's raven-haired and swarthy-skinned beauty 
requiring an habitual wearing of red to tone it into brilliancy. 
Riding was her favorite recreation, as it gratified both her tempera- 
ment and her vanity. Consequently she was always one of Mrs. 
Crampton's companions, making that lady look only the fairer. 
Whenever Max was of the party, Miss Weston chotsc him for her 
escort Chiefly because, when in a good humor, she could cut up the 
rest of the company for his and her own amusement (Mrs. Cramp- 
ton excepted, — upon her, profane hands werd Lever laid in that 
presence), and get the reply she liked best ', the grim Mephisto- 
phelean smile, or a cool, sardonic Roland for her Oliver. If her 
hmnor changed and grew savage, even against him, she could always 
fall back upon her old game of neatly and invisibly lacerating him 
upon the subject of his marriage. 

Max's presence was the result of his wife's expressed wish. Upon 
no other terms would he have risked marring her pleasure. He did 
not accompany them upon their ri(les until a week after their arrival. 

He was standing upon the piazza steps one morning, watching the 
usual party mount, — a process which, from the size and character of 
the company, was the work of time. 

It was a brilliant scene; that varied party with its picturesque 
surroundings, here in the bright sunshine ^d there under the wav- 
ing trees. Many were already mounted and trying the rival paces 
of their horses up and down the long avenues ; the ring of merry 
laughter and horses' hoofe upon the gravel forming a queer cre- 
scendo and decrescendo as they alternately distanced or approached 
the house. Some of the ladies were being assisted to their saddles ; 
others were leaning from them, listening in smiling, blushing silence 
to the sweet nothings (so often everythings) murmured by the gentle- 
m^ whose hands were upon their respective bridles or horses' manes. 

Alice Harrington was one of these in position, but certainly not in 
spirit ; for she was giving short, inattentive answers to a handsome, 
bashful young devotee, who was striving to be agreeable with the 
most deplorable want of success. She was looking magnificently 
this morning. Perhaps it was the black velvet hunting-jacket and 
cap she wore, that blended so well with the peculiar softness of her 
skin, hair, and eyes ; perhaps more truly it was vexation, irritated 
pride, even unconscious sore-heartedness, ^h\c^ %^^^ VSoa^ ^^^^ 
hnlUancjr to cheek, Up, and glance. 
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Whatever it was, her eyes iranclered often and restlessly to where 
Frederick Hastings stood upon the steps, seemin^y waiting for his 
horse to be brought, and apparently forgetful of her very existence. 
He had not come near her since Mrs. Crampton had left them upon 
their rising from the breakfast-table, where, according to a habit 
already become a rule, Alice's seat had been next Emily's and Fred- 
erick Hastings's next hers. , 

Do what she would to prevent it, this relative position was brought 
about hourly, momentarily, by the unconscious volition of Alice 
Harrington and the conscious will of Frederick Hastings. Alice 
had never distinctly stated it to herself, that to approach Mn^ 
Craapton was a sure way to draw Frederick Hastings to herselil 
If she had, pride, every womanly feeling, would have made her di»- 
diun such efforts. But a pleasant uniformity of result had led her 
insensibly into a uniformity d action. Further than this she did 
not look. She only knew when they three were together, her ea- 
joyment was at its height ; for Frederick Hastings undoubtedly ejt* 
erted himself far more to be agreeable then than at any other time. 
Like many young, enthusiastic persons, she accepted unquestioningly 
her own actions and motives ; like most women, especially good ones, 
she did many things with perfect serenity from which she would have 
revolted had she been sharply awakened to their real character. One 
other influence strongly &vored her delusien. Her only feeling in 
connection with gentlemen had hitherto been a calm, supreme indif- 
ference. It would take time and bitter experience to teach her the 
old independence was gone. 

At present it would be hard to convince her that the secret of the 
vague discomfort she feels, but thinks so unaccountable, is the total 
lack of attention from that quiet gentleman who still stands upon 
the steps, though the groom below is holding his horse in waiting. 
We must live long or rapidly before we stop accepting results as the 
whole of life, before our self-consciousness passes beyond them. Per- 
haps this blindness is the real, essential youth over which we mourn. 

Alice only knows that her interest in the ride is strangely gone ; 
that what was yesterday so charming is to-day wearying ; that she is 
tired, and wishes she had stayed in-doors. 

But her eyes will turn towards the steps with an unwilling perd- 
nacity, at which she feels a provoked wonder, where stands Fred- 
erick Hastings, more graceful and handsome than ever in the fresh air 
and light, and the loose summer clothing so becoming to his figure. 

Mrs, Crampton had not yet api^axed. A group of gentlemen oo- 
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«npied the walk near the foot of the steps, waiting her coming, each 
hoping for the good fortune of assisting her to mount. The same 
hope had kept Frederick Hastings in his present position, half-way 
up the steps, and still maintained him there, though the horse visibly 
and the groom invisibly were growing impatient at his delay. 
• Max stood upon the piazza above, quietly watching them all ; he 
.had no intention of accompanying the party. He took this, as every 
opportunity, of trying to convince his wife how little he wished to 
watch or restrsun her in anything. An effort which, in its hourly 
exercise, contributed as much as anything else to defeat her intended 
avoidance of Frederick Hastings. 

They were nearly all ready to start before Emily came through 
the hall-door. As she crossed the piazza it was not Max, but Fred- 
erick Hastings who turned at the sound. 

Colder, haughtier in face and manner than usual, she came and 
stood for a moment on a line with Max. The dark-blue riding- 
dress covered the magnificent form to throat and wrist, the dark-blue 
Telvet riding-hat and plumes swept the curve of hair and cheek, — 
brightening the one until it looked like a rippling wave of gold, and 
contrasting the other into fresh color and light. 

At the foot of the steps her horse was held in waiting. She slowly 
drew on her riding-gloves, and then, gathering up her flowing skirt, 
turned to descend. As she 'did so she made a slight but imperative 
gesture to Max to follow and assist her to mount. As he obeyed, 
■Frederick Hastings and the other gentlemen fell back disappointed ; 
the former apparently waking up to the consciousness that his horse 
was likewise ready. She had mounted, and Max was handing her 
the reins, when, stooping slightly, she said in a very low voice, 
"Will you go with us?" 

He looked up at her face for a second. The words had been a 
question, but the eyes spoke an entreaty. He quietly turned to the 
servant and ordered his horse. Why she had asked this, he might 
not know ; it was enough for him that it was evidently her earnest 
wish. 

" Why, Max, we heard you were not going I We thought you did 
not care to ride 1 " called out a dozen different voices in various 
forms of expression, as they heard his words to the servant. 

" I have changed my mind," was the cool response ; and after a 
few moments' additional delay they started. 

But he rode at Miss Gertrude Weston's side ; not as Emily had 
intended, at hers. Before five minutes were over, ?Jaa feviwWissws^^ 

12* ^ 
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just M luaal, between Alice and Frederick Haftings. nis nAaJArt 
position was more easily attained by him, as the rest of the party 
began to feel a delicacy in intruding npon a combinatioa so invari- 
able as to seem the result of the wishes of all three ; especially ance 
Frederick Hastings was known to have been an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Crampton, long before she had ever heard of them. The ac- 
customed fatality entangled her, despite her every effort. 

The gentleman and younger lady kept up a merry converBatkm ; 
Alice soon naively wondering why she had been so miserable a 
little while before, and how she could have mistaken her own tastes 
so entirely, as not to think riding delightfuL But Max, who during 
all his talk with Miss Weston watched that clear profile beyond the 
blue, shading plumes, saw that through all it retained its look of cold 
composure ; that her part in the conversation was nearly confined to 
monosyllabic responses. 

From this morning he took hb place habitually in those excarsioos. 
l)ay after day her eyes repeated the sentence her lips had then 
formed. But he was always intentionally passive, and his presence 
as little effectual towards her object as upon that first morning. 
Even her power could not compel him to play the part of tyrant or 
spy over her. 

Through this maze of conflicting feelings, wills, and circum- 
stances, apparently involving her more and more at every step, 
Emily Crampton struggled to hold a straight and fixed course. 
Remembering Ihe constitution of Ihis woman, and the large in- 
fluence, both natural and acquired, Frederick Hastings possessed 
over her, it will be difficult to calculate the strength she needed for 
her work in every hour ; — a strength to be exerted, let the price be 
what it would; though the sure reckoning must one day come; 
though the payment drain body and spirit of vitality. 

But the worst element of her trial, its strangest pain, proceeded 
fix>m the dark, central mystery c^her life ; her innate, unconquerable 
repulsion from her husband, now intensified to an unprecedented 
degree by her unnatural resistance and strife against it. As far as 
she knew Frederick Hastings's spiritual dominion to extend over 
her, to just such an extent did she strive to counterbalance it by a 
material reaction towards Max. Her conduct concerning the rides 
was only one d a thousand instances hourly occurring. The vow 
she had taken upon that night, when ** You are my wife " had been 
so fearfully engraven into her nature, she was now keeping. That 
look of having shut out sight or eotvaeloMsness of every thought but 
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ono, was in her eyes for days together. No wonder time was to her 
bat a measure of psdn ; no wonder, with the knowledge of what it 
would assuredly bring, the dawning light of each new day seemed to 
blast her sight. 

And this she endured, when at any moment she might have 
escaped into temporary elysium, had she been, willing to cast away 
duty for inclination, the spiritual for the sensuous, the eternal 
Heaven for the &shion and joy of this world which passeth away. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS'S conduct during this summer was m 
a large degree the result of a partially mistaken, but higher 
motive than might at first appear. Chiefly impelled towards his 
present course, like all men of his stamp, by a' pursuit of his own 
pleasure at the moment, a more generous motive, neyertheless, 
mingled with his purpose, satisfying his better nature. He had 
been in the house with Emily but a few days befcn^ his woman-like 
intuition revealed to him that her real feeling remained the same 
towards him as when she so painfully rejected his proffered suit. 
Even in this day or two, his faith had become knowledge. 

But his intuition did not rest long within this boundary. Soon it 
passed on to a partial perception of the woe of this royal heart ; of 
the misery of this seemingly brilliant life. But he arrived merely at 
a knowledge of results ; causes and motives were as deeply hidden 
from him as from the most careless spectator. To have observed a 
stranger walking the same difficult track would have roused his in- 
terest; no wonder, when she was the central figure, the subject 
should absorb his attention unceasingly. She was in his thoughts 
both waking and sleeping. Even in his dreams this solitary &ce 
and figure appeared ; sometimes peaceful, sometimes arch and happy 
as only memory could now represent her, sometimes cold, statuesque, 
even corpse-like as he shudderingly thought, the woman of the pres- 
ent moment. 

It was the night of only the second Sunday they had spent at this 
place, when Frederick Hastings sat smoking at the open window of 
his chamber, thinking with a weary, perplexed pain at his heart 
of all this short period had shown him, had compelled him to see. 

Midnight had long past, and that great house was as still as the 
dim, quiet woods encircling it. Never a good sleeper, because of 
constitutional nervousness, he was far too full of anxious thought to 
have slept this night. The vines growing about the window threw 
their trembling shadows upon the moonlit floor; but the shadow 
upon his face was apart from these, darker and more settled. He 
wa9 striving to understand himself and others, to perceive and de- 
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dde upon his own best coarse. He was tiying to obtain ah un- 
biassed view of the whole, premises, to deduce unknown results from 
known causes, and unknown causes from known results. It was 
harder, more bewildering work than he had anticipated. With his 
partial insight into them, circumstances, actions, motives, and feel- 
ings seemed only to contradict one another. Turn which way he 
would, he only plunged deeper into a labyrinth of doubt 

Out of it all he could but deduce three certainties. First, that 
her marriage, by whatever means it had been brought about, was a 
fiital, life-long mistake. What the real flaw might be in her posi- 
tion was of course hidden from him ; but the effect went down in his 
calculation as one of the known quantities. The second fact was, 
that now as ever, by every pure, natural feeling, by every law of 
her nature, she was his sympathizing, comprehending, devoted 
fiiend. Third and last, whatever influence he had ever had over 
Iter, he still fully possessed, its power even intensified, he believed, 
in proportion as its outward manifestation was repressed. He vividly 
recollected how he had sometimes in the past watched her gradually 
lose the consciousness of suffering, even of weariness, in her invol- 
untary sympathy with hia. thought and feeling ; he well knew he had 
0een the same instinctive sympathy manifest itself in a different foim 
during the last few days. Not as then, appearing freely and health- 
fully, but stealing into view in spite of the sternest surveillance, 
only becoming perfectly visible, when, as it were, the sentinels 
bad fallen asleep, or been lulled to rest ; but cowering behind the 
ramparts of pride and self-restraint the instant they were roused and 
sprang to their posts. How often in these two weeks, when she had 
forgotten herself and the chance of observation, had he wtftched the 
old transformation go on. He knew the meaning of the softened, 
tender atmosphere then enveloping her face. Beyond her volition 
was the faint, unconscious trembling of the sensitive mouth, across 
which delicate shades of expression quivered. The drooping lids 
and long lashes could not quite cover the light of appreciation and 
sympathy that gathered in her eyes as he spoke. The shadow passed 
from his face, and the dreamy smile came back into the beautiful dark 
eyes, even as he remembered it. 

That Mrs. Crampton, when roused from one of these moods, re- 
acted into very iciness, withdrew from the party or drew near her 
husband if possible, he also knew to be invariably the fact. And for 
this, though he had tried many solutions, he had been totally unable 
to find one to meet all the difficulties of the case. Hi&^s%i^^a:5^?^^ 
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rition had been, that her husband exercised over her an mneeii, but 
morbidlj jealous t}rrann7, ruled her with . an invisible rod of iron* 
Bat mach as he was predisposed to take this view, not only from 
the solution it^ afforded for his mystery, but from his previons ac- 
quaintance with the undemonstrative but relentless strength of the 
man's will, love, character, and purpose, it literally could not exist 
in the mind of a rational being, witnessing what he did day by day. 
The perfect freedom of thought and action Max even forced upon 
her, by his determined passivity in every case in which she tried to 
substitute his decision for hers ; the quiet, but ceaseless working for 
her comfort, happiness, and relaxation entirely apart from himself^ 
were facts to which his senses continuaUy gave evidence. 

Seeing Max's conduct thus clearly, he could not so blaspheme 
against all truth, honor, and generosity, as to believe his wifo's course 
the result of his coercing will, or even the fear of his anger. One 
thing alone would have given the flat denial to this surmise. It was 
the knowledge every day confirmed, that, instead of standing between 
them by his influence as master of the house over persons and 
events, he uniformly used that influence to throw them into each 
other's society, to encourage any sign of genial intercourse between 
them. He was conscious his power over her was never so great as 
when he had talked of some subject around which old memories of 
earnest, familar converse lingered ; he was still more conscious that 
in a majority of cases he had been led into such conversations by 
Max himself. 

Witnessing all this daily, a belief in Max's active jealousy be- 
came an absurdity ; and as suspicion after suspicion met the same 
circumstantial refutation, he was forced to give up the difficulty as in- 
soluble. 

But thb at least he knew, that he had power to bring temporary 
peace, even vivid happiness, to this weary, heavy-laden woman ; if she 
were ever the reflection of her old joyous self, it was he who brought 
back to her her lost youth. And this honest, high-minded gentle- 
man thanked God with his whole soul that it was so, that he could 
in any degree return the good influence she had shed so freely upon 
his life. Instance afler instance of his power to produce this effect 
came back to him, as he sat thoughtfully smoking in the cool night- 
air and pale moonlight. 

He thought of a scene that had passed, only the previous after- 
noon. The beauty of the weather had lured a large party of them 
into a loDg stroll over tbe grouuda. T\\«>j xMohled on : down the 
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kn^, Asdj avenues ; across the green sunlit sweeps of grass ; break- 
ing with ringing laughter the solemn stillness of the dark circle of 
trees ; drinking at its bubbling fountain ; gathering hands, arms full 
of flowers and trailing vines from terrace, walk, and arbor ; until at 
last, flashed and dightly fatigued, they sat down upon one of the 
grassy slopes to rest and watch the sun go down over the river. 

The ladies in their straw garden-hats, and delicately tinted mus- 
lin dresses, and the gentlemen in careless summer costume, had little 
fear of contact with the sun-warmed earth, either for health or 
clothes. The tame and the exquisite atmosphere were sufficient to ren- 
der mere conscious existence a luxury. They all sat down among 
the heaps of flowers they had gathered, already drooping and filling 
the air with perfume. It seemed happiness enough to rest and be 
fanned by the gentle breezes stealing up from the river. 

The sun was just going down behind the opposite hills, shedding 
Us light in long, slanting lines over the intervening woods, river, and 
green fields. The heavy clouds were piles of gorgeous glory, and 
no wonder the watchers sat regardless of all else. 

But the silence was gradually broken. That slight, aesthetic de- 
lirium, which any manifestation of great beauty either of word, 
sound, form, or color invariably induces in certain constitutions, was 
beginning to rise in more than one of them, and in none more pow- 
erfully than in the sensitive Southern organisms of Mrs. Crampton 
and Frederick Hastings. 

The latter was telling Bertie Weston of different sunsets he had 
witnessed in various parts of the world, both by sea and land. His 
slightest intercourse with this girl was worth watching. They had 
taken to each other from the first ; she recognizing in the other her 
own intrinsic purity and worth, with the unerring instinct of child- 
ish innocence. But so entirely did Jack, like the famous Irishman 
who captured the prisoners, *^ surround " her, that the former gentle- 
man seldom had a chance for anything like lengthened conversation 
with her. 

Philip, too, was another barrier between her and every one else. 
The general environment the two managed to keep up shut out 
intruders, and effectually prevented Frederick Hastings from falling 
back upon her society for occupation, as he had done upon that of 
Alice. But this- evening Philip was absent ; and Jack, not having 
the power to be upon both sides of her at once, lefl him a chance, 
valuable by its rarity. 

The subject had come up in connection w\i(i\i \)i;i<& ^^"^^^^sA "^ofi^ 
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talk had been directed to its present channel by an alhuSon to 
tnal recollections^ made by Max to the last-named gentleman. Some 
inquiry jfrom Bertie had followed, and, with Max's continued alight 
questionings, had involved Frederick Hastings in a series of Tirid 
descriptions, that soon carried both speaker and listeners beycmd tha 
thought of such promptings. 

When he first turned to answer Bertie, it was with that look of 
amused pleasure in his face which always came into it when she 
spoke to him ; some such expression as would have been there had 
a bird lit upon his shoulder to sing in his ear, or a delicate little kit- 
ten put up its head to be stroked. But as he went on, his mental 
audience evidently changed ; he was speaking both with and to a 
different spirit. What he was now saying he was addressing to one 
silent member of that party, just what he would have spc^en had 
none of the others been present 

It was not strange they listened in absorbed silence. He was til- 
ing — not of such scenes in Italy, the Alps, the Rhine, and the hun- 
dred other places from which each one of them had watched it as 
often as he — but of looking at it from shipboard in various latitudes. 
As the excitement of memory rose, he went back to his very jrouth, 
with its long joumeyings, (involved in his naval occupation,) and 
told of sunsets in every quarter of the globe ; of the Nile and the 
Ganges ; of the far up coasts of North America and China ; of " sum- 
mer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea " in the South 
Pacific Ocean ; and of the red sands of the African desert 

As he spoke of all these with his peculiar freshness of impression 
and instinctive poetic appreciation, even to Max, who in his years 
of travelling had seen for himself all that he was now hearing 
described, even to him, the recollection took new beauty as he 
listened. 

The sun had been above the horizon when Frederick Hastings 
began speaking. By this time it had disappeared below it, but aU 
were too engrossed to notice the fact He and Max had little thought 
except for an averted face and figure, in which every word he had 
spoken, every emotion or sensation be had described, had found a 
perfect translation. No mesmerism could have placed her more thor- 
oughly en rapport with him than she then was. The glowing cheek, 
the trembling lips thrilled with sympathetic expression ; not one iota 
of its hurrying changes had been lost upon either of those watchers. 
They produced the subtile intoxication which had carried Frederick 
Hastings through his narratWe, axv^ ^^^ \\, ^\tlv vivid power. The 
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BMgic <^ happiness, youth, and beauty was coursing through her 
veins, radiating from every pulse of her being. 

^ So, Miss Bertie," he said, as he finished his last sketch, speaking 
to her but not looking at her, *' in all these ways and places I have 
seen the sun-god ' sit upon thrones in a purple sublimity/ " 

He saw what he looked for. He saw the quick recognition that 
brightened over her face as she heard his quotation. How often 
they had talked over L'lrs. Browning's " Rhapsody of Life's Progress " 
together I 

** Among all the beautiful sunsets you have seen in different parts 
<^ the world, you would find it hard, I suppose, to say which was 
best," the girl returned ; " difficult to decide which you would rather 
see again?** 

The gentleman must have hesitated for a moment; at least that 
space of time had elapsed before he replied, and when he did so, his 
Yoice was altered, — low and quiet, but singularly distinct. 

'* No," he said, '* that decision was made long ago, and it will never 
be changed. Of all the sunshine in which I have stood, none has 
brought me such warmth and happiness, such health and pleasure, 
as that which falls upon a lane leading out of Baltimore to a green 
hill-fiide, where in the early spring evenings I have gathered violets." 

Again he looked and again he saw. It was scarcely a perceptible 
motion of the figure ; but as if a thrill of intenser life passed through 
the frame, closing the hand with a quick clasp upon the flowers it 
held, as though from involuntary association with their species. The 
present fled from her consciousness, she was once more walking the 
green lane, once more Grod's sunshine in the world and in her soul 
was falling upon her. 

Max likewise saw. And a description of a sunset from this very 
hill, (which had stolen into one of Emily's letters, almost unawares, 
as she wrote to him one night afler having walked thither in the 
afternoon with Frederick Hastings and Philip,) came back to him 
word for word in its glowing enthusiasm, strong enough to bring the 
picture before his eyes as though she had painted instead of written, 
had transferred the tinting from sky to paper. He had suspected 
then, but he knew now, what influence had so vivified her words. 

There had been a general outcry of astonishment at what appeared 
Frederick Hastings's singular choice. Each had a pet view which 
each had expected would receive the preference. But that a man . 
should go nearly over the world and then settle upon some simple 
scene in his own country as, at least to him, the be»t ^xid.\s^:^\^^'^^)!»k:' 
fhl; ihejr could not at first comprehend. 
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^ 'Pny, Dr. Hastings, what can be yoar reason fbr tlus arrant pieed 
of partiality ? It will hare to be a very good one to excuse it,*^ said 
one of the young ladies ; who, having spent half of the prevkNis 
year in skimming over £mt>pe, was duly shocked to hear anything 
at home preferred to anything abroad. 

** Baltimore is my native place ; the happiest hours of my life have 
been spent there, and you must understand the power of such asso- 
ciations to render certun scenes sacred," he replied, giving his de- 
cision an explanation which silenced if it did not satisfy the com- 
pany. 

^ Mrs. Crampton," said one of the gentlemen who sat near her, 
** you, too, were bom in Baltimore, I believe ; have the associatioiit 
around it the same power over you as over Dr. Hastings ?^ 

The question was carelessly, generally put, but the lady started as 
the direct address roused her. It was as though the sounds preceding 
it had not penetrated the sweet silence that enfolded her, as thoi^ 
this had suddenly shaken her from heavy sleep or a deep dream. 
To his surprise she made not the slightest effort to answer him, 
either by word or look. But rising a moment or two after, her fact 
and figure were white and still, as if the life-currents were stopped. 

^ It is cold," she said involuntarily, and actually shivered as she 
spoke, though the hot summer sun had just disappeared, 4ind his 
power was still strong upon everything around her. 

** We had better go home, I think," Max quietly said, ** the dew 
will soon be falling." 

*' Yes," she answered, catching at the suggestion in a nervous, 
breathless way, and passing to his side. 

He stopped for a moment to pick up her garden hat from the 
ground, where it lay filled with flowers. Then they walked on 
towards the house, side by side, neither speaking. 

The rest followed. Frederick Hastings and Alice, side by side as 
usual. They, too, were very silent as they sauntered home, though 
a different cause produced the same result in each. The girl was 
wrapped in a delicious sense of enjoyment, whose cause she did not 
care to inquire, whose perfection she had no wish to mar by speech. 
He was thinking intently of all he had that afternoon accomplished 
and witnessed, striving to understand Emily's sudden revulsion of 
fbeling and manner, but discovering nothing certainly except the 
trance of happiness into which he had magnetized her, and the cold, 
impassive state with .which she was walking slowly on before him. 

When they reached tbe \iou&e, l\i<^ Vm% ^sa\nmer twilight had fallen. 
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They harried away to their respective rooms to make hasty prepara- 
tions for the dinner already awaiting their arrival. During that 
meal, at which the company was unusually brilliant, and indeed 
daring the whole evening, Frederick Hastings found, do what he 
would, he could get nothing more than a single sentence at a time 
with Mrs. Crampton. So quietly was this effected, that, even when 
he came to think it over, he could not decide whether this arose 
firom the woricing of her own will, or was simply the result of circum- 
stances. The next morning she had fallen back into her usual role 
of a calm, courteous hostess. 

It was the scene and events of this whole afternoon, which came 
back with sach force to him as he sat smoking by the open window, 
apon that Sunday night, — his thoughts engrossed in vain efforts to 
solve the same problem which had then baffled him, — came back to 
him, not to unravel the mystery, but simply to confirm his belief in 
the only three certainties he could perceive in their relative posi- 
tions. 

These he thought over long and earnestly. He was roused at last 
by the hall clock striking four, each stroke ringing through the silent 
hoose. The moon had gone down and darkness had fallen, not only 
apon the grounds, but upon the apartment in which he sat. His 
cigar had smouldered away to ashes. 

Rising with a weary sigh, he struck a light to prepare for retiring 
for the night. " God help her," he murmured to himself. '* What 
little happiness I can bring her shall be hers." 

He little imagined the bitter after-draught which poisoned that 
pleasure, the far more than counterbalancing penance she demanded 
of herself fbr each indulgence. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE weeks now chasiiig each other in rapid succession, realized 
all the two preceding ones had promised. The conflicting ele- 
ments grew more and more pronounced, as each strove to effect his 
or her own purposes. 

Alice still lived in her imaginary happiness. Bertie and Jack 
went on loving one another and beloved by alL Max's quiet figure 
stood in its own place, waiting and enduring. Frederick Hastbgs, 
since that Sunday night when his conscience and intellect were en- 
listed in an aim where intuition had previously been his sole guide, 
steadily pursued the purpose he then placed before hiwiBAlfy httle 
dreaming what he was doing. 

Upon Emily, this incessant spiritual strain and conflict was begin- 
ning to work its inevitably destroying physical effect. The serene 
repose was gone, and in its place was only a forced calmness, the 
result of resolute will, — a calmness that faltered, failed, despaired, 
when that will relaxed or circumstance|r4iff|^^ini its graduaUy 
diminishing power of resistance. Slowly \mf tKpiff\]j_fhr material 
effect was becoming visible ; slowly but siftsly ihe loul was laying 
waste, was consuming the body. 

Both Max and Frederick Hastings perceived and watched the 
progress of this change, each vainly striving, in their different ways, 
to save or succor her. They saw that unless stem volition and self- 
consciousness kept the nerves steady, they vibrated with spasms of 
pain at the smallest cause. Even at slight sounds she would start 
and tremble distressingly; instead of the soft diffused tinting of 
health and beauty, native to her cheek, the color had now centred 
in <me deep red spot, — a fever-flush, alternating only with utter 
pallor. Exercise became daily a greater exertion. She still took a 
morning ride, but her other active habits were gradually failing. 
Racked and torn by conflicting influences, all she apparently de- 
sired was rest ; and finding that an impossibility to her spirit, she 
clung even to its physical semblance. 

This utter weariness alternated, as though by pulsation, with men- 
tal excitement and bodWy {evet. Oc^^&Vssi^l^^^hen the trial c^tfae 
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day had been more than she coald bear, the old walking mania would 
return. Then, looking into her own life, she seemed to herself but a 
second Hypatia, torn to pieces by invisible forces instead of human 
hands, suffering that frightful death in the agonies of her spirit. 

Loving neither of these men, their claim upon her was none the 
less potent because her heart was vacant. The one held her by his 
intellect with conscience and moral sense entirely enlisted on his 
side ; the other, by his dominant motive power over the supersen- 
Boons portion of her being ; between the two, she seemed literally 
torn asunder. They were parting her nature between them ; but 
still leaving her heart the mightiest element, unoccupied, unclaimed, 
because to neither had it been granted to possess himself of the un- 
counted wealth of its dominion. 

But the element really most to be dreaded in this trial was its 
constant pressure, — the fact of a ceaseless recurrence of small cir- 
cumstances and temptations to be met and conquered, eating away 
her existence, as dropping water crumbles stone. Morning, noon, 
and night the delicious poison was held to her thirsting lips ; all 
things wooed her to taste and live, or if the need were, to eat, 
drink, and be merry, and to-morrow die. And it was this food that 
her own hand must ever put away beyond the reach of her crav- 
ing lips. 

Every day witnessed some new instance. One I will relate to 
represent them all, which occurred upon a night soon after their 
arrival at Eichwald. flmily was leaning back in an easy-chair by 
one of the long drawing-room windows, at a little distance from the 
many other occupants of that brilliant apartment. The quiet, solemn 
eyes were turned towards the darkness, away from the dazzling 
scene within doors, of which she was scarcely conscious. It was the 
waking rest of a spirit-weary woman, in semi-oblivion of all things, 
even of definite remembrance of her own unhappiness. 

She had sat there a long while ; for besides the perfect freedom 
allowed every one, they were all too well accustomed to her habits 
to wonder at or interrupt her ; when she was roused by a magnetic 
perception of a near presence. Some one leaned with folded arms 
upon the high back of her chair. 

" Mrs. Crampton," said the voice soflly. 

The lady did not stir. 

" Mrs. Crampton," it repeated again, a shade more earnestly. 

A slight imperious movement of the head said, ** I listen .** 

** It is so bite in the season for violets, t\\«A. \ "s^^a «v«^Tv^ft.Wft ^«^^ 
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m few fltOl remammg on one of the liiUflideB. I kft tibem Jnifc ai I 
fi>und them. Will you go with me earij to-morrow morning te 
gather them ? Ab we oaed once to do, — as we osed (mce to do^" the 
man repeated, his voice lowering as he spdce. 

The face had been averted at his first speaking, bot it was now 
tamed directly away fixxn him. What would she have given to go I 
What would she not have sacrificed to roam once more over the 
green hills in such a quest, — to fanoy herself, even for one hour, the 
happy, untraounelled woman she had been when th^ last had 
done sol 

Philip, tired out with his day's play, was lying with his head upon 
the cushion at her feet. Hearing Frederick Hastings's sentence he 
sprang up, roused to breathless excitement at the prospect of a re- 
turn of their old pleasure. **I know where it is," he broke in 
abruptly. " They are beautiful. We 'U take her there, Dr. Has- 
tings, won't we, just as we used to ? " the boy went on, re-echoing 
the gentleman's words. 

** I cannot go," was the answering sentence, whu^ parted the cold 
lips and stirred the haughty face finr the first time. 

*^ Why not ? " pleaded the voice at her side ; while the <diild broke 
out into half-commanding entreaties. 

** Why not ? " Great God ! did he know what he was doing or say- 
ing ? would they drive her mad among them all ? was the woman's 
almost frenzied thought. There came a dangerous, hunted look in 
her eyes, and she glanced hurriedly around her, as though meditating 
some desperate escape. In doing so she caught her husband's eye. 
Standing not very far off, his keen ears had heard every wofd that 
had been spoken. 

Then it was his eyes repeated with tenfold force the sentence he 
had spoken to those very listeners, so long before, — "^ My faith is 
absolute ; and when the storms descend and the winds beat» it is my 
triumph to show it is founded on a rock." 

** Max, save me, — save me or I perish," — the woman's face oried 
to him, as she read the meaning of those steady eyes. 

In answer to her appeal he came forward, sa3ring qnietly, "I 
too know the place; it is certainly beautifuL You have chosen 
well for your excursion Dr. Hastings ; it will be a fine opportunity 
for gratifying the violet-hunting mania which has possessed Miss 
Bertie and Alice, since the tribute you paid to its pleasures the other 
day. You will be overwhelmed with thanks for your proposition." 

He bad not raised his vo\ce\ but had intentionally spoken so 
clearly that all around lieard \»m. 
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Tin yonng ladies, catching the lotind of iheir names linked with 
Frederick Hastings and violets, eagerly advanced, fiill of inquiries 
and interest ; in a moment more the latter gentleman fbund himself 
the centre of a circle of merry questioners and volunteers to accom- 
pany him upon the expedition he was supposed to have planned and 
proposed for the general entertainment. 

A heavy shade of disappointment passed over him, as he saw his 
purpose so entirely changed. There was nothing left but to reply 
to their inquiries and courteously offer himself as guide and escort. 
He had necessarily left his place behind Mrs. Crampton's chair when 
the party and conversation became general, and the lady had fallen 
back into her previous position. The face was again turned to the 
darkness, but Max saw tjiat look pass from the eyes, and an expres- 
oon o£ intense relief come upon the drooping mouth. He could now 
afford to let matters take their own course, without his presence or 
directioa, and he did sa 

Frederick Hastings's plan offered too pleasant a chance for variety 
and excitement not to be eagerly carried out by the younger por- 
tion of the household. Consequently, the next morning about sun- 
rise the hall and piazza were filled with ladies and gentlemen in 
summer walking costume. 

£ariy as it was, they found Max there ; apparently for the pleasure 
of seeing them off, as he steadily resisted all persuasions to accom- 
pany them. Frederick Hastings, coming in a little later, gave one 
quick glance over the company, and then quietly took up his post at 
the foot of the stairway, leaning carelessly upon the balustrade. 
The party seemed complete ; but still Frederick Hastings did not 
propose starting. 

^ What are we waiting for ? " said Alice at last, growing impatient 
of <lie delay and of the fact that ever since his entrance he had 
stood olent, in the same place, scarcely noticing her. 

** Mrs. Crampton has not yet come down,** he quietly replied. 

<* la she going ?" asked the lady ; ** she did not say so last night." 

Frederick Hastings turned quickly towards her. 

^* Did she say she would not go ? " he rather hurriedly demanded. 

^ Na But she seemed too weary, I thought, for such unwonted 
eariy rising and exercise." 

'^ Unwonted I Not always so," the man thought, with a smile 
which Alice noticed, and wondered what there could have been in 
her words to have brought it forth. 

^ Perhaps her liking for such excursions is g;reat«c ^.Vasi ^fso^^i^sfia^ 
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At any* rate we will wait until we know certainly whether she wiQ 
go," was his verbal reply. 

Max rung for a senrant. 

** Knock at Mrs. Crampton's door/' he said to the man when he 
appeared ; " ask if she is ready, and tell her the whole party is wait- 
ing for her." 

He carefully framed Ins message so as to exclude the idea, both in 
her and in those who heard him, that he for an instant doubted her 
intention of accompanying them. 

The man went, and they waited. He retomed, and at least two 
of that party listened eagerly for his reply. 

^' Mrs. Crampton told me to say you need not wait for her. She 
has a nervous headache and cannot go." 

Max's face did npt move, but Frederick Hastings's did. He was 
biting his lip under his heavy mustache, in a nervous way veiy un- 
usual with him. Then he took up his hat with a half-weary look, as 
though all interest had died out oi the expedition for him, and headed 
the general exodus from the hall without a word. 

Their destination was at a considerable distance from the house, a 
mile or two beyond the park gates. Towards it they strolled, under 
Frederick Hastings's guidance, with that buoyant, demonstrative 
merriment such circumstances develop in healthy, happy young 
people. 

Though their conductor was courteous and attentive, his interest 
in the excursion was by no means what they had expected. At last 
they began laughingly to inquire ** whether Baltimore sunshine and 
violets alone had power to raise his enthusiasm." The gentleman 
made some gay evasive reply, and endeavored to arouse hnnself more 
thoroughly to the scene and persons around him, with what appeared 
to most of them perfect success. But Alice, who as a matter of 
course fell to his charge, felt rather than saw that during the whole 
walk he was slightly abstracted, his thoughts wandering elsewhere. 
Whither, she wondered, with a sensation of disappointment, of some 
want in herself, stealing over her. Acting somewhat in contradic- 
tion to his inclination, he unconsciously overdid, or at least accentu- 
ated, his purpose in carrying it out. The apparent devotion of these 
two had long before this been set down by the rest of the company 
as a country-house flirtation, and as such wondered at and inter- 
fered with by nobody. 

If the object of the party in going upon this search had been to 
obtain brightened colors, ftowew, SiXi^ ^xm^th^y certainly succeeded; 
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inth the addition of damp feet, some slight fatigue, and, with the 
ladies, dew-draggled skirts. Altogether, in appearance so decidedly 
worse for wear were they, that, coming home between eight and 
nine o'clock in an uproarious state of mirth and mischief, they were 
fiiin to avoid the front of the house, firom which they had departed 
in their pristine glory, and efl^ct an unnoticed entrance by a side- 
door. Once inside, they scattered to their rooms to array themselves 
in fresh attire before appearing at the breakfast-table. 

Assembling a little later for that meal, they found Max, Emily, 
and several others just seated. The lady's wretched pallor an- 
swered, more conclusively even than her words, the innumerable 
questions as to her alleged headache. Frederick Hastings was not 
one of the questioners. His experienced, professional eyes saw more 
folly the physical result, though not its cause, than the sufferer 
herselfl He did not choose to annoy her with inquiries he could 
answer as well without. Neither did he think his feeling for her 
required this expression. 

He and Alice came and took their usual places next her. 

^^ Mrs. Crampton," he said, laying a tiny cluster of violets by her 
plate, " I have brought you home your share of the spoils." 

The lady's lips and eyelids quivered for a second, as though they 
would both have answered him had they followed their natural 
impulse. As it was, she slightly bowed her thanks without look- 
ing op. 

Through all that breakfast the violets lay just where he had placed 
them. Even when the meal was over, she was moving away with- 
out having touched them. Max came round the table. 

*< Emily," he said, gathering jlliem up in his hand, '*you are leaving 
your flowers." 

She tomed towards him at the sound of his words, a hot flush 
sweeping over her face, as though the crimson blood that caused it 
had come and gone with one labored pulsation of her heart. 

" You had better fasten them in your breastpin," he went on, 
^ otherwise they will be scattered and lost They are too pretty an 
offering to meet such a fate," he added pleasantly to the giver, as he 
held them out to his wife. 

Her hand made no corresponding movement. Her hesitation was 
so marked, that Frederick Hastings, standing by and watching them, 
WSB about hastily to disclaim for his little gift any worth or wish to 
be preserved. But before he could do so, she took the flowers with 
m cold decision in her manner that placed the matter be.^^'CL^ ^^\fie> 

13 ^ 
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ment. Unclasping the brooch that held together the open throat of 
her delicate breakfast wrapper, the gathered in it and fastened the 
stems of the flowers, obeying her husband's directions to the letter. 

Frederick Hastings, observing this, coold only wonder more and 
more blindly what was the mysterious cause of this incessant war of 
feeling, where was the broken or nntoned string in the instrument 
making this eternal discord. Kindred circumstances taught him 
daily its existence, yet nothing further of its nature. Ko wonder: 
complex and mysterious, even to those who endured its workings, 
this life secret was scarcely to be comprehended by the most sob- 
tile observers. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IT was now tiie latter part of August, true August weather. The 
midday sun was fiercely hot when the days were clear, but the 
mornings and the nights, always cool, at times became chilly.^ Con- 
sequently the evenings, passed during June and July in the open 
air, now brought them to the house. Instead of pervading the 
avenues, walks, terraces, and lawns in pairs or groups, as they had 
done a month or two before, they were now chiefly to be met with 
after nightfall promenading in the same companionship the long 
halls, dancing in the drawing-room, or engaging themselves as they 
best might with in-door amusements. 

One of these cool evenings Emily excluded the light from the 
npper end of the drawing-room, and sat in the twilight watching 
the gayety in its lower extremity. Her own small circle drawn 
closely as usual around her, save her husband, who had been called 
to New York on business, and Frederick Hastings, an unwilling ab- 
sentee in l^e billiard-room. The latter gentleman was bent, how- 
ever, upon a speedy return, and was already making his way to the 
drawing-room when he was stopped by the request of a young girl 
ip come and see one of Hogarth's engravings. He went, of course, 
but found she not only intended him to come, but to stay ; that her 
call to him had, in fact, been a dexterous little provision for her own 
evening's entertainment. 

A keen feeling of annoyance came over him as he saw how com- 
pletely he was caught. But finding there was no help, he quietly 
set about making the best of it, true to his constitutional instinct of 
extracting for himself the extremest ease and enjoyment from any 
existing circumstance. Keeping to subjects he knew were within 
her comprehension, he drew out her opinions, until he found to his 
surprise she was entertidning him, not he her. It was quite a 'novel 
amusement, this viewing life through a new medium. The contrast 
between people and things seen with his eyes, and the same individ- 
uals and objects looked at with hers, was so comic, that more than 
once his gravity gave way before it. Besides this, the girl's talk had 
in it an element of saucy fiin, (sufficient brama did 'fioX* «<dX/^x\&^>^ 
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oompositioii to allow it to be called wit,) and at this he coold langfa 
openly. Altogether, not being able to get what he wanted^ he took 
what he could get, and found it by no means as bad as it might 
have been. 

The party at the head of the room were necessarily witnesses of 
this laughing pair and the attendant circumstances. Alice watched 
them with a discomfort which found vent in a. slight restlessness ; 
she was scarcely still for a moment. Mrs. Crampton locdced on with 
a repose and acquiescence far deeper than usual ; her only sensatioa 
was one of thankfulness that here she could be passfve eren in 
thought Bertie's ideas were employed in a closer quarter. As to 
Philip, after passing various complimentary judgments upon Fred- 
erick Hastings, (his loyalty towards that gentleman havini^ only 
grown with his growth,) he suddenly gave it as his most decided 
conviction that his companion was ^ a thundering pnUj giri.** 

Alice received the announcement with a start, followed by a loag 
gaze at the person in question, and realized, as she had nerer done 
in all the weeks they had spent together, the truth of the boy's 
words. The light and color paled out of Alice's &oe very pwcep- 
tibly as she watched the pair, with sharpened vision, — as she saw him 
attracted by another, almost as much, she began to fear, as he had 
ever been by her. Her train of thought and feeling was partially 
broken by Jack's laughing a low, amused laugh, and saying: — 

^*' Just look at that Hastings I He is completely caught, and I 
have no doubt is wishing himself out of it with all his heart ;• and yet 
he is not only making himself as agreeable as possiUe, but is actually 
making her so too. It is my belief the man's nature is analogous to 
that of a flower," Q^ Violets," parenthesized Alice,) '^ he so instino- 
tively discovers and basks in every attainable ray of sunshine. Y^ 
he is a capital fellow I " he exclaimed, his tone changing fix)m laugh- 
ing criticism to hearty admiration. ^* I never was so agreeably dis- 
appointed in any one in my life. The first time I ever met him, -— 
you remember the evening, Mrs. Crampton? — we dined together at 
your house." 

^^Yes," the lady said, *^I remember it." But Alice noticed, 
with a slight wonder, that he had to wait a m(»nent for his an- 
swer. 

*^ That first time," the young man went on, '^ I took him for the 
usual fine-gentleman nonentity. The truth was, the very size of 
the man's hands and feet, and his perfect knowledge of how to dis- 
pone of those members, added to \n& f^^uenl «s£ ^ never having been 
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particularlj- excited in any way in his life, were calculated to pro- 
duce a feeling somewhere between contempt and irritation in the 
masculine mind. I suppose they counted as much against him with 
me, as they do for him with ladies. But in spite of this compli- 
mentary first opinion, I had not stayed here two days before I 
found he had fairly fascinated me." 

He gave this expression of friendship with cordial earnestness ; 
and Alice and Emily listened, with that still pleasure warming their 
hearts with which women, even the coldest and most selfish, hear 
the praises of a man whom they either love or admire; It is a curi- 
ous fact, no service or compliment you can pay a woman ever 
awakens her gratitude and kindly liking so keenly and lastingly as 
the slightest appreciation of the man she delights to honor. 

^ He has certainly chosen his profession rightly," Jack continued, 
after a moment's pause, ^ I should almost say instinctively, for his 
delicacy towards weakness and pain in every form cannot be entirely 
the result of professional drill. For that reason, except I believe he 
has in him a good stroke of fight for a good cause, I should say his 
name was a perfect misnomer. At any rate, I never call that har- 
monious man * Dr. Hastings,' without a feeling of amusement Has- 
tings, indeed I Why, what possible association of ideas can a pers(m 
have with such a name, but of a great battle between\he Normans 
and Saxons, — of putting human beings to death, instead of healing 
them." 

M BSb first name is better and truer," said Bertie soilly. " Do you 
knoir, Iknily," the girl went on, addressing Mrs. Crampton from an 
instinctive feeling that she would best understand her, — '^ do you 
know that I never see or speak to him without being strangely re- 
minded of its German form and meaning." 

What a smile was in the lady's eyes, as they turned and shone 
down upon her. The hand had been slowly stroking the golden 
curls, but it now rested upon the head as though with an actual 
blessing. 

•* Yes," she answered ; " Friedrichy — rich in peace. I could pray 
no better prayer for my dearest on earth, than that that name might 
beccMoie to them a reality," she added, with a compressed, craving 
earnestness, strange to hear. 

^ The Lord of peace himself give you peace, always, by all means," 
Bertie's voice murmured. '* St Paul's benediction is still our best 
prayer for ourselves, our best blessing for those we love." 

** Do you believe his name is fitting ? "Do 'jo\x\s«i)^N^\ka*\&'t^'5JSicj 
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rich in peace 7" Alice demanded of Mn. Crampton, tnrniag opcm 
her fwifUy and awaiting her reply, at a priest might lieten fiir the 
utterances of his oracle or a disciple finr the words of his master. 

** Child,'' she answered, a strain of weary bitterness soonding 
through her voice, disharmonizing it, ^ peace is the crown of Yictory. 
While the battle is going on, we can only fight and bleed, hoping for 
the end that we may win the reward." 

** What is it he is fighting ? " the girl again demanded, with an 
earnestness almost fierce, her preyious manner intensifying tenfold. 
^ What is it that strikes both him and you so coid and dumb some- 
times?" 

Whaterer it was, it might haye been upon the lady now, so eold, 
so very fireezing, were the face and manner she turned upon her im- 
passioned questioner. 

** As for Dr. Hastings, you have the same opportunities fiir obserf^ 
ing him that I have. If you wish any further knowledge of his 
thoughts and feelings, you must ask it of himself. Of myself I can 
tell you nothing." 

It was Alice now whom something had struck dumb. 

Late in the OTening, in fact just before they were retiring, iVsd- 
erick Hastings came through the long window at their side. He had 
been promenading tiie piazza with lus late drawing-room companion, 
under the same polite compulsion, and had but this moment sno- 
ceeded in passing her ofi* on another escort. 

** Come out upon the piazza," he said, as he came to them, ^ come 
out and look at this glorious moon, — it is at its fullest, and the n%ht 
is radiant with its light" 

Though speaking to the whole party, he had particularly addressed 
Mrs. Crampton, but she did not even stir to obey his calL Bertie's 
head was raised for a moment ; but finding its resting-place motion- 
less, it resumed its position, too well contented to care for a change, 
even a pleasant one. Jack also showed some signs of going, but 
seeing Bertie's wordless decision, he adopted it as his own. 

^ Come, Miss Alice I " Frederick Hastings exclaimed, as he saw 
the response the rest had tacitly given to his call, " you surely will 
not slight all this heavenly beauty. Come I " 

And Alice went 

They stood for a few moments without speaking, leaning upon the 

broad stone balustrade, and looking out upon terraces, fountain!, 

statues, and dark woods, flooded in silver. Taming to qpeak, the 

gentleman found the magoi^ceiit ^«xY «^^ «&>\ia& dde had glided 
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fjeook this almost enchanted beauty and were resting upon his face 
with a strange questioning intentness. He was too sensitive for the 
consciousness of scrutiny not to render him a little nervous, and 
slightly annoy him ; especially if, as in this case, he became suddenly 
aware of it 

" Well, Miss Alice, what is it ? " he said, laughing slightly, but 
showing that her look had discomposed him. ^* Has any remarkable 
change passed over me since you last saw me, that I require fresh 
study?" 

His voice, though he had spoken in his usual rather low tone, vi- 
brated through the still night-air, and brought every word almost as 
eleariy to the hearing of the party they had left as though tiiey had 
flood side by side with the speakers. 

** I was thinking of something Emily said this evening of you and 
your name, and wondering whether it were true." 

^ What did she' say ? " The man's tone had changed strangely 
flince his last speaking. Now it thrilled with the intensity of his in- 
terest. 

'< She was speaking of its German form," the girl answered. *' ' Fried- 
rich, rich in peace,' she said it meant. And she said, too, ' that she 
oonld pray no better prayer for her dearest on .eavth, than that name 
m^ht become to them a reidity.' She did not say whether it had 
become a truth with you, — something deeper than a name ; and it 
was this I was trying to discover." 

For a little while no answer fell upon the listeners. Had -they 
been kx>king at well as listening, they would have seen that in 
that moment he had lifted his cap from his head and stood uncovered 
in the moonlight. 

** Miss Alice," he said at last, speaking with an earnestness which 
would have been passionate, but for the reverent tenderness which 
deepened and shook it, passing entirely over her last sentence, and 
answering only the words she had quoted, ^ from the depths of my 
heart, I too pray that prayer for my dearest on earth. God pity us I 
it is needed." 

He turned without another word and entered the house ; but by 
another way from the one he had left it Alice walked by his side, 
equally silent At the threshold they parted. 

Before many moments were over, more than one of those speakers 
and listeners had sought refuge in quiet and darkness for thoughts 
and feelings they could not endure in the presence of light and 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A MONTH came and went The end of Angwrt changed to the 
end of September, with the equinoctial gales Uowing, canTing 
Btonn and rain npon their wings. 

. Mn. Crampton too was changed, 3ret her strong will concealed the 
rayages of her life in a degree fixmi alL 

The unremitting observation of both Frederick Hastings and Max 
saw deeper than others, but she partially blinded even them ; the 
eyes of the former, diarpened by professional experience, were be- 
ginning to read, in apparently slight signs, a meaning he did not 
dare to admit to him8el£ He put it away as an impossible eviL 

As for Max, though none of the symptoms Frederick Hastings 
observed had escaped him, they could not for many reasons lead him 
to the same concluaon. Deadly, indefinite fear of what the future 
nught bring forth swept over him at times, but the cold darkneas 
passed from his soul in the light of her presence. 

When this weather began, it was greeted as a not unpleasant 
variety by the gay portion of the household, voted a species of 
atmospheric high tariff, of elemental protective policy, from its power 
in developing internal resources. All the innioor amusements they 
had hitherto enjoyed they now pursued with redoubled zest 

Sometimes they spent their mornings together, the fingers of the 
ladies occupied with varieties of fancy-work ^n which, of course, 
that interminable crocheting, so wearying and bewildering to the eyes 
of the uninitiated, especially of the masculine gender, held its full 
place), while one of the gentlemen read aloud finom some novel or 
poem ; the rest being chiefly employed holding skeins of worsted or 
silk while their owners wound them, enlivening their work by quiet 
little flirtations under cover thereof. When this gave out, they 
ameliorated their condition by disarranging the ladies' work-boxes; 
the never-failing resource under such circumstances. Forming, as 
Miss Gertrude Weston told one of them, when he rashly attempted 
to serve hers after the same fashion, an admirable and Hogarthian 
iliiistration to Dr. Watts's remark, that " Satan finds some mischief 
bUU for idle hands to do.** To '^ds^Asii^^ ^vm^ v^d unwind spods of 
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cotton is an occupation which seems to possess, for gentlemen so 
placed, a mysterious fascination. Likewise being allowed to snip the 
tiiread into minute bits with the scissors is wonderfully effectual, as 
with children, in keeping them quiet and entertained. It is amusing 
to see how some of the gravest men share with women and children 
this liking for haviifg their hands occupied. Madame de Stael, with 
the wisps of paper to twirl in their fingers regularly handed to her- 
self and company, was only the extension of a feeling most of us 
partake in some degree. 

Many and various were their morning occupations, the chess- 
board proving a great favorite among the gentlemen. But among 
all the players Max stood first, the acknowledged champion in the 
fists. Whoever succeeded in conquering the rest was handed over 
to him for short and speedy demolition. His decisions were quoted 
as unanswerable authority ; even his father had been known to ac^ 
eept without getting angry (O unparalleled circumstance in the his 
tory of chess-playing I) one of his quiet suggestions as to a move. 

Hitherto he and Frederick Hastings had never thus opposed each 
oiher. But upon one of those rainy days when chess was more the 
fiufiiion than ever, chance pitted them against each other. 

Frederick Hastings had been playing with one of the young men, 
and, rather to his own surprise, had won. The gentleman, wishing to 
redress his wrongs by proxy, challenged his conqueror to try his skill 
against Max, who just then sat talking to those who stood round his 
board. 

There was a visible hesitation in the manner of both, before Mr. 
Crampton courteously repeated his challenge and the other rose and 
came forward to accept it. His original opponent had scarcely ex- 
pected Frederick Hastings would do so with the certainty of defeat 
before him. But he had little of the small vanity which makes us 
refuse to do what is most fitting under the circumstances, simply be- 
cause we are afraid of not shining sufficiently in the doing. So, 
merely remarking that ** he had no reputation to sustain/' he sat 
down opposite Max and began arranging his pieces. Neither gave 
the other the least sign of what was in his mind, but both were 
thinking of that other game in which they had contended, — who had 
won and yet who had been the real victor. Their decisions upon 
this last clause would have differed. 

Then the contest began. Max playing, as he always did, a daring 
game, requiring the closest attention and clearest foresight, — one that 
mi^ht be lost at any moment by the oiius&vov\ o^ ^ ^\\v^vi\Ys^\xv>ii^ 

13* 
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chuiif — bat plajring, too, with his apparently ineYitahle fooceM. The 
rest of the company formed a close, excited drcle of watchers; most 
of whom, especially his late antagonist, were laughing to see how 
Frederick Hastings's mental bones were being craonched by the giant 
into whose jaws he had Tentored. 

This was the state of things when Mrs. Crampttn and Alice cams 
down the stairway, dressed finr dinner. . Hearing tiie msde of gar- 
ments, the gentlemen naturally tamed to see who was con&ing. As 
they recognized the pair, there was a general marmor of amnsement 
which the ladies did not at first understand. '* Come witness this 
battle," they called out " Come and cheer on your respectiye 
knights to victory." 

They drew them within the circle, giving them place behind Fred- 
erick 'Hastings. There Alice remained, but Mrs. Crampton passed 
over to her husband's dde of the table and stood a little behind him. 
An arrangement much applauded by the bystanders as a more equal 
division of forces. 

Frederick Hastings looked up, — Max looked straiglit befiire him. 
His wife was out of his sight, but he could see her reflectioii as visi- 
bly in the face opposite him as in a mirror. It was as though some 
soft coloring or light were falling upon it ; the eyes grew dark and 
luminous as, passing him, they rested upon the figure just behind 
him. 

The circle contracted, the outsiders trying to gain a better view 
of the board. In doing so they naturally pressed against Mrs. 
Crampton, until, in making way for them, she found herself so close 
at her husband's side that her flowing dress swept partially over him, 
and her hand resting upon the back of his chair brought her arm 
almost in contact with his shoulder. 

To have the heaven of her beauty bending over him stirred eveiy 
pulse in the man's frame. The old fever swept throu^ him ; sense 
and perception seemed drowning in pure consciou8ne« of her. The 
sounds and persons around him gfew indistinct and mingled, the 
board a mere set of glimmering squares. But veiy Httle outward 
evidence of this he gave as he sat leaning forward, his head resting 
on his hand, his unseeing eyes fixed upon the chessmen. 

'* ^ Now by the lips of those you love, fair gentlemen of France,'" 
laughed one of the young men, recollections of Macaulay's ballads 
evidently coming over him, ** fall to and decide the battle." 

*' Come, Max, it is your turn. Go in and win, old fellow " said 
Jack, accustomed to lus ra\nd aud uuevrliig play. 
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Gratiieriiig a dim idea of die sense of the remark, the man mechan- 
ically put out his hand and moved, he neither knew nor cared what 
or where. 

A murmur of extreme surprise followed the action. Coming from 
him it might well cause astonishment, for it Ix^ no possible relation, 
as far as tiiejr could see, to his previous plan. So evident was this, 
that Frederick Hastings waited a nunnent to see whether he would 
not change it. But Max merely motioning him to go on, he con- 
cluded with the others that some brilliant stroke of policy, too deep 
f<nr their comprehension, was being executed. It was so unexpected, 
however, that some time elapsed before he could decide upon his 
corresponding move. 

During that interval Max's will fought a sharp battle, with the old, 
certain result. When Frederick Hastings's determination had been 
made and carried out, his opponent reigned as supreme over himself 
ai ever. Though the bending figure retained its place, he had com- 
pelled himself to the same steady clearness he had possessed before 
her coming. 

Looking now at the board, he saw the game was virtually over ; 
that one radically false move had taken it entirely out of his hands. 
He continued it a few moments as a matter of form, to let his oppo- 
nent work out a perception of what he foresaw. 

^ Checkmate I " cried out a dozen voices in surprise. 

Max merely bowed his assent, and quietly rose from the table, 
leaving Frederick Hastings even more taken aback than were the 
others at his unexpected fortune. 

'' Why, Max, what has come over you ? " they excl£med, looking 
at him as though they expected to see some change to justify his 
defeat. ** It was all that one unaccountable move 1 What on earth 
possessed you to make it ? " 

The gentleman only shrugged Ids shoulders and proposed they 
should go to dinner. 

** And to think, after all our trying and failing, you should be the 
one to play with Max and win," said one of the young men, turning 
upon Frederick Hastings and surveying him as though he were a 
natural phenomenon. 

**He who wins in great games can afford to throw away small 
ones," was the reply. 

No one answered him. The party passed on to the dining-room ; 
he, like many of the rest, believing after the arrival of the ladies 
Max had, from some reason of his own, intentionally given him. tl\A 
£am& 
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The storm continued d&j after daj witlioot cenatioa, nntfl it 
•eemed every poesible in-door pleasure was exhausted, when one 
eyening Mr. Harrington proposed they should have tableaux. There 
was great difficulty in choosing the subjects ; and after a daaEm scenes 
from drama and opera 1^ been discu&sed, they turned to Max, de* 
termined to alnde by his taste. 

*<Why don't you fall back upon ancient history?* he repHed. 
<* That at least has the advantage that you can't be tired of seeing 
it. And then no matter how you get it up, no uncomfiirtable ejre- 
witness can come down upon you with either knowledge or prece- 
dent. Your resources are quite sufficient. Why, Miss Gertrude 
alone would furnish Queen Vashti, Cleopatra, Zenobia, the Queen 
of Sheba, and half a dozen other distinguished ladies of the ancient 
time and a brunette order of beauty." 

*^ Upon my word, that 's the very idea I " exclaimed- Mr. Harring- 
ton, having evidently in a moment settled it all in his own mind 
" So come on." 

^' Where are you going ? " they all asked at once. 

** To the dining-room. We will have tiiem in the conservatory at 
the end of it, and use the sliding-doors instead of a cwrUan," 

To that room they all followed him and began examining the hair 
ities the premises afforded. They did credit to Jack's perception. 
The conservatory was reached by a step or two from the floor, and 
upon this foot-lights could be arranged ; the stained glass doors shut- 
ting out the actors from observation until the proper moment 

The question of further ways and means was then broached. But 
Jack proposed they should leave all such considerations to him. 

*^ The first thing is to select my corps of actors. The rest of you 
may go where you please, so you don't come past those doors and 
disturb us. Recollect, Mrs. Crampton constitutes me commander-in- 
chief of these forces, and I shall court-martial the first person who 
disobeys my orders. And now to choose I Miss Grertrude, you will 
come with us, if you please," he said, bowing to that lady first ^ And 
you," he went on, after a moment's scrutiny of the assembled c<Mnf 
pany, to a young man whose coal-black eyes and hair and slightly 
aquiline features might easily have led a stranger to suppose him of 
Hebraistic origin. Then followed the selection of some half a dozen 
other gentlenlen of somewhat similar appearance. " Come, Alice, I 
want you, too," he said, last of all, to his sister who stood near, and 
then iisliercd his company throiijrh the jjlass doors, leavinjj.the rest 
to wait with such paticuec auvV Tvi*\w\vd\AO\i laa l\\fe^ could siumnon. 
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FcMT the next half-hour they heard fix»m behind the glaes doors a 
mingled sound of talking and laughing, moving plants and tacking 
up draperies, gliding about of ladies' maids, laden with their mis* 
tresses' stores of jewels, velvets, shawls, and such like briUiant-colored 
and effective wares, sent bj their owners as contributions to the stage 
properties. 

Though all this was apparently extremely amusing and exciting 
to the actors therein, it could not be so to those who only filled 
up the interim by conversing and criticising, as they promenaded the 
long dining-room. Consequently their patience was nearly exhausted 
when premonitory symptoms appeared, promising a speedy termina- 
tion to their waiting. 

Premonitory symptom No. 1. The servant entered and began 
arranging the foot-lights. The spirits of the company visibly bright- 
ened. 

Premonitory symptom No. 2. The servant removed all other 
lighte from the room. The interest growing vivid as the climax ap- 
proached, there was a general rush towards the upper end of the 
apartment ; the best view, of course, being at the farthest distance 
from the picture. 

Premonitory symptom No. 3, and final. A man c^me through the 
ride-door and took his place in frt)nt of the foot-lights. It was Jack. 
But so completely was his appearance and manner done into that of 
a fashionable showman, that at his first bow he was greeted with 
laughter by his expectant audience. 

*^ The subject of this masterpiece," he began, *^ ladies and gentle- 
men, is that famous scene in Biblical History, Solomon welcoming 
his distinguished visitor, the Queen of Sheba, to his palace. I beg 
leave to draw your attention to the originality with which the artist 
has developed his idea ; also to the fact that he has introduced a 
character, whose existence has been most shamefrilly ignored by his- 
torians ; I mean one of his Hebrew Majesty's angry and jealous wives. 
This lady it has been the artist's high privilege " (here a bow to the 
fbmale portion of the audience was skilfully introduced) ** to rescue 
from the most unmerited oblivion and place in her true position be- 
fore the world and appreciating posterity. With these few explana- 
tory remarks, I leave you, ladies and gentlemen, to form your own 
unbiassed judgment upon a creation of genius pronounced immortal 
by all who have ever seen it." 

Amid the absolute cheers of the company and his own deprecating 
and universal bows; ho couvoyed himself out of the room. 
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Then the doondowlj parted. " SokxiKm in all lua f^ary*' seemed 
indeed to stand before them. Notwithstanding inaccnracy as to 
form, the spirit had been so trolj canght, that they breathed tiie yery 
atmosphere of the Orient, firom the luxuriant tropical flowen, whu^ 
formed part of the background, to the dark, haughty &ce of tiie 
Queen, coming with gifts of gold and jewels in her hands. 

Upon the right hand, just risen from his throne and adrancing 
upon the dais to welcome hu guest, stood King Solomon. The 
wearer's ordinary black dress was entirely corered from sight by 
artistically arranged shawls of Eastern fabric, and of such brilliancy 
of hue as that sense-pampering monarch of old might well be supposed 
to have delighted in. They brought into bold relief his strong aqui- 
line profile and raven hair, mustache, and beard. Hie Queen of 
Sheba herself might well have lo(^ed kindly upon her kingly host 
if he greeted her with as noble a presence as his modem representa- 
tive now made. 

Around him stood the high officers of his court, with sight and 
interest fixed upon their advancing guest. 

Miss Weston was certainly magnificent this night. Those who 
had previously been scoffers upon the subject of her personal attrac- 
tions were silenced from that moment. Her large, bold, swarthy 
beauty was sublimated, by picturesque dress and artistic surround- 
ings, to a grandeur which had in it something beyond our cramped 
times and customs. She looked an Amazonian queen or Oriental 
Empress, one who could lead on armies in person, could conquer and 
rule whole nations, before whom men bowed down both body and 
mind. 

" By Jove, a man might well pay homage to such a queen ! " mut- 
tered one of the young men, with a curious, reluctant enthusiasm ; 
as though forced into it, in spite of his own will, by her splendor. 

^ * I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky raoe! ' 

Upon my soul, it 's enough to make a man feel like doing it to look 
at her. I never appreciated the force of Mr. Tennyson's words be- 
fore." 

Her dress, though of barbaric magnificence, was by no means en- 
tirely savage ; indeed, it suggested the idea that purple and fine Hnen 
were as well known to her majesty as to King Solomon. Its prevail- 
ing color was vivid scarlet ; even in the glittering, many-hued turban, 
it held its predominant place. But thrown over her shoulders as a 
mantle was what Jack gloncd m as VS^i^ ^xi^^\. q»^ \i\^ tropical stage 
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pfOp e r ti eB. It was a tigei^s sldn Max had brought home from the 
East yean before ; induced to do so from having been in at the death 
of its owner. Whatever the original Queen of ISheba might have said 
to such an article <^ dress, it was certainly wonderfully effective in 
the present case. She wore it, too, with a wild grace, and becoming 
air of rightful possession. 

By an unlimited outlay of Turkey red, and a skilful introduction 
of silver waiters to represent shields, Jack had really done wonders 
with Mrs. Crampton's colored servants in forming the train of the 
Eastern Queen. Placed judiciously in the shade, so that neither 
their number or accoutrements were clearly discernible, they formed 
a background to display the majesty of their Queen. 

But all this material gorgeonsness, both animate and inanimate, 
vividly as it arrested the attention of the lookers on, did not hold it 
for a moment after the real effect w^ taken in. The true force and 
originality of the scene lay elsewhere, and upon it their eyes and in- 
terest gravitated with instinctive unanimity. 

Far in the background, towards the centre of the picture, a small, 
white hand clutched and held aside the branches of a thickly twin- 
ing vine, and through the opening the head and bust of a woman 
looked out and caught the light. A magnificently beautiful woman I 
yet surely at this moment entered and possessed by some demon. 

It was Alice. But such an Alice as none of those who now looked 
at her had ever before seen. Dressed in an orange silk jacket, torn 
open at the throat as though its wearer were stifling ; a long, orange 
sHk scarf wound round the head, its ends falling with the hair that 
flooded her form with its gloomy masses ; the light of the diamonds 
scintillating upon breast and arms, and hands darkened before the 
blaze of eyes that seemed to shoot out living flame; suflicient, it 
almost appeared, to shrivel before their sight the stately rival upon 
whom it felL The small, white teeth shining through the parted 
crimson lips, and gleaming with a savage instinct as though they 
could have torn out her heart As the hot breath quivered forth, the 
watchers almost expected the lips to blacken ; looked at least to see 
the leaves and flowers droop and fade as it passed by them. 

Jealousy, cruel as the grave ; anger, as ruthless as death ; passion, 
mad, wild, and uncontrollable as raging fire, stood there incarnate : 
found room for fearful climax in that slight, frail form. Motionless 
and speechless, unnoticed and uncared for by king or queen, by 
even the humblest actor in that splendid scene, to the lookers-on she 
filled the atmosphere with ill-defined horror. 
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The picture lasted about three minates, the speetaton remabuiig 
aliiKMt as still as the actors. Then the sliding doors slowljr elosed; 
and in a second the spell was broken. 

There was soon a general moTement towards the other end of the 
room to see and compliment the actors. Mrs. Cramptcm was carried 
on more by the tide than hy direct volition. 

** Miss Alice is magnetic," said a qniet Yoice at her side; and she 
then perceived who was walking hy her. " I never approach her 
without perceiving it," Frederick Hastings oontinned, fidling instinc- 
tively into his old habit of expressing his impressions as fireely and 
unqnestioningly to her as though he were thinking aloud. " There 
must necessarily be a thunder-stonn in such a woman's nature be- 
fore she is twenty to clear the air." 

He saw even in the dim light that his words were understood and 
appreciated. But there was no opportunity for an answer, as he 
was almost inmiediately separated from Mrs. Crampton by the crowd 
about the stage. He turned, therefore, to pay his homage to Ifiss 
Gertrude, and say pleasant things to Jack and such of the actors as 
were near him. But he did not stay long, for this was by no means 
his purpose in coming this way. He had a keen curiosity to see 
Alice's present state, to watch the mood in which her late vivid ex- 
hibition of passion would leave her. 

Looking about he caught sight of her reclining upon a garden-seat, 
with a group of congratulating friends around her. He saw at a 
glance she had returned into her old self as completely and abruptly 
as she had left it ; it was now the Alice of every day, only more 
languid than usual. He noticed a droop in the eyelids ; a slight 
mbtiness in the eyes, where the fire had burnt so hotly but a few 
moments before ; and a relaxation of every muscle and nerve. 
^*' Out of whom went seven devils," muttered Frederick Hastings to 
himself as he came forward to speak to her. " Are you sure, Miss 
Alice, that it is quite safe to approach you even now ? " was his 
laughing address. 

The girl rose from her seat and stood before him like some pleased, 
happy child, as he gayly complimented her appearance, costume, and 
the power of her acting. The other gentlemen seemed gradually to 
evaporate. At least, before five minutes were over not one was to 
be seen ; an absence of which Alice was as oblivious as fat ih» last 
few moments she had been of their presence. 

In putting aside the vines during the tableau, a spray had brd^en 
offm her hand. She still held it, and as she stood listening, with 
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ratlier downcast head and eyes, through the long lashes of which the 
happy smile glimmered, she was unconsciously breaking off leaf after 
leaf with her delicate fingers. 

** Pleasant to the eyes, yea, verily ,** thought Frederick Hastings 
as he looked down at the exquisite beauty of the girl in her pictu- 
resque dress and attitude ; and an expression of genuine admiration 
came into his face, that might well have been mistaken fbr love by 
any one not initiated into the strange secret of these involved lives. 
So they still stood when Jack came up the stage. As his eyes took 
in the graceful little scena the pair formed, his eyes gleamed with a 
new idea. 

^ Well, Jack, what is to be your next tableau ? " was the exclama- 
tion with which one of the young men greeted him. 

^ I have just decided," was the reply, *' but it will be time enough 
fbr the rest of you to know when you see it. And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I must ask you to vacate my premises, so that we can 
clear away for action." And without further ceremony he walked 
them before him off the stage as though they had been geese. *'• Not 
you two," he said, as Frederick Hastings and Alice prepared to fol- 
low, — *' I want you. And you also, Max," he exclaimed, catching 
his arm as he passed. 

" No, no," Max returned, decisively. " Why, man," he went on 
with grim impatience, though he attempted to laugh as he spoke, 
** you 'd scarce expect one of my age to appear in public on the 
stage, would you ? " 

** But you must," Jack replied ; " we can't possibly do without you." 
And thus urged. Max was forced to stay, sorely against his will. 

Before the impatient crowd dared expect, again the doors were 
opened. 

** The garden scene in Faust I " exclaimed Miss Gertrude, who had 
seated herself near Mrs. Crampton, at the head of the room. 

She was right The thought had been suggested to Jack by the 
unconscious likeness Alice and Frederick Hastings had borne a few 
moments before (both in manner, expression, and attitude) to Mar- 
garet and Faust during that famous dialogue. 

The interest and merit of the picture depended upon the power 
with which each should express the feeling of the poet. Very little 
had been attempted either in the way of scenery or costume ; indeed, 
very little was needed. The conservatory provided the first ready 
made, and the second was sufficiently well represented by a simple 
dress of white muslin. 
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The part of the lorers wm eameiUj enoogli giren to Ba^Bfy Ifce 
highest expectation of the audience. Frederick Hafldngs's admiratioB 
of the beauty of Alice at that moment being qoite lofficient ftr any 
bat the most obtenrant eyes. 

Jack had chosen that exquisite moment of hentation and ex^ 
pectancy, when the result of the sweet superstition is still uncertain; 
when the leaves of the fk>wer she is plucking artf but half exhausted ; 
when ** £r liebet mich," and ** £r liebet mich nicht,'' haye quivered 
alternately, not only over the trembling lipe, but through her whcde 
being, until both hope and fear hare risen to intensity. 

There stood the loving woman whose heart had just awi^ed to 
know its need, its weakness, and its strength. In being herself sim- 
ply, Alice bore her part more truly than any dramatic talent could 
have enabled her to do. 

At a little distance, as though having paused for a moment in Htuat 
walk, stood Martha and Mephistopheles ; the face d the latter kx)k- 
ing past the woman, with eyes fastened upon the lovers, and wearing 
only too frightfully the visage of the fiend. 

There was indeed a fearful likeness. It seemed the man was 
seeking revenge upon himself and others for these days and months 
of repressed passion. A strange conjunction of circumstances and 
physical appearance gave him the ability and will at the moment 
to render this marvellous dramatic creation a representation terriUe 
in its perfection. 

Sitting next Mrs. Crampton, Miss Grertrude Weston's keen and 
curious eyes did not fail to observe that, after one long look, the 
lady's head slowly drooped until the hands met and covered the face. 
So she sat, shielded from the observation of the company. 

" Upon my word, Max is enough to make one's blood run cold," 
whispered one of the young men over Miss Gertrude's shoulder ; and 
as he spoke, shrugging his own shoulders with almost a shiver. ' ** I 've 
seen something like the same look in his face before, and it always 
gave me a sensation of being uncomfortably near the Old Boy before 
my time ; but to-night he is the very Devil himself I " the man con- 
tinued, with a freedom of speech he would have been chary of usiog 
to any other lady in the company. 

Miss Grertrude returned an assent of grim pleasure to this tribute 
to her favorite, and did not feel called upon to appear in any degree 
shocked. 

Mrs. Crampton might or might not have heard this whisper. She 
certainly gave no outwaxd c^^ oi \iK^iYCk% done so ; but sat until the 
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dose of the fcene just as she had done at its beginning ; sat so, in- 
deed, until the lights were brought back into the room. 

-Alice and Frederick Hastings left the stage as soon as they were 
at liberty, and came up the room to resume their places among 1^ 
spectators. As usual, they came at once to Mrs. Crampton's vicin- 
ity, and began making gay, impudent demands for praises of their 
performance. LooMng up at them for the first time, the lady gave 
what they asked, very gently, very quietly. 

But the task a£ replying, indeed of saying all that was said after 
Mrs. Crampton spoke, fell entirely upon Alice. Frederick Hastings 
was far too much absorbed in watching the face necessarily raised 
towards them in speaking. 

As he did so, all ligh^ and joy seemed flickering, dying out of life. 
Not only its deadly pallor, but something in its expression apart from 
physical change, brought back his old presentiment of coming danger 
to her, with a force it had never before possessed. He saw at a glance 
the work of the last four months. Circumstances had thrust aside 
every veil ; and to-night, for the first time since his return, he was 
seeing her real face. 

Even AHce partially perceived the change, though dimly compre- 
hendyiig its meaning. But it was sufficient to make her look nar- 
rowly fix)m one to the other, to cause the merry fiow upon her lips 
to slacken and at last totally to cease. 

As for Frederick Hastings, what could he say ? What pleasant 
words had he power to utter, with this shadow of the future darken- 
ing over him, with this voice firom the dread " To Come " crying 
warning in his ears? 

So it happened that when Max came forward none of them were 
speaking. He had left the stage and started to come up the room 
with his fellow-actors, but had been delayed on the way. At the 
sound of his footsteps, directly behind them, the two standing turned 
to see who it was. His wife had no need to move ; he was in a di- 
rect line with her. As she caught sight of his face, where the traces 
still lingered of his almost demoniacal possession of a few moments 
previous, as she suddenly saw this vision directly before her, the cold, 
white quiet of her own face was convulsively shivered. And, as if to 
shut out the sight, again the hand went swifUy up to the eyes ; but 
with a faint, piteous attempt to make it seem an accidental move- 
ment, to hide its meaning even from him, that made Max Cramp- 
ton wish himself in his grave. But he was its sole witness. The 
others merely saw, when they turned back from. f»^da£<]Vi:^^^ ^s«k^ 
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riosity, that Mn. Crampton liad renuned the attitade in which they 
found her at their coming. 

To three of that group speech would have been nearly akin to 
impossibility. Even Alice found herself without anything to say. 
So when Jack made his appearance a moment or two later, creating 
a new centre of attention for the whole company, he little knew the 
relief he brought. Of course there was a general demand to know 
what he was next going to give them. 

^ For Heayen's sake, let it be something sufficiently Christian to 
take the taste of brimstone out of our mouths, which your Mephis- 
topheles and company haye put into them," stipulated the young 
man who had preyiously expressed his opinion of Max's performance, 
and who now continued his remarks rather unrestrainedly, consideF- 
ing who were among his audience. 

Jack promised thus fiir, but was inexorable in his determination to 
give no further satisllMStion to their curiosity. 

^ Mrs. Crampton," he said, presently, after he had eroesed to her 
side and stood there a few seconds with a slight hesitation in his 
manner. 

The lady looked up and listened. 

** Mrs. Crampton, I have come to throw myself upon your tender 
mercies. The truth is," he went on, laughing, quoting, ^< < I turn to 
thee in time of need,' for I cannot carry out my next idea without 
your assistance. I must give up the scene unless you will ccmsentto 
act." 

He had expected to combat extreme reluctance on her part, but, 
to his great pleasure and surprise, she simply rose and followed him 
without a word ; as she would have followed anything anywhere, to 
have escaped from the purgatory of her present position. The rest 
of the company made way for the pair with much the same sensations 
Mr. Harrington was experiencing. 

When Jack had conducted Mrs. Crampton behind the scenes, the 
first thing he did was to draw a seat to one of the open windows and 
deliberately place her in it. 

" Mrs. Crampton," he began, " I have asked this favor of you be- 
cause I did not believe any other woman in that company had lived 
sufficiently to seize and represent my idea. But first, you must look 
less like a ghost than you do at this moment. My dramatis persona 
are entirely human," he parenthesized with a laugh. " The noise 
and heat of the room have been too great a tax upon you," he con- 
linaed with kindly love and consv^ewSaoTi. '•'■'VcAfc^^^^stL o&aid you 
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are not able to bear all the trouble we have been to 70a tMs summer. 
I wonder Max does not turn us all out of the house, as I am sure he 
would, if he saw 70U now. You look sick and weary, as though we 
were wearing away your life." 

" Wearing away your life 1 " When the sentence struck her, she 
visibly shrank back into the deeper shadow; as sore, exquisitely 
tender flesh will instinctively recoil from the motion of a blow. 

The moment the words were out of his lips, Mr. Harrington re- 
gretted them, because of that slight movement and something in her 
face. A dim perception that Mrs. Crampton was neither strong nor 
well had more than once come over him in the last month or two ; 
bat to-night was the first time her face had given evidence to him, 
30 to. Frederick Hastings, of anything like the real extent of the evil. 
Even now he only saw enough to render him a little anxious and 
concerned, to make him earnestly ofier to change his progranmie 
and release her from any exertion or excitement that might be be- 
yond her strength. 

^ No," she said, sitting up in her chair after a moment or two, with 
a &ce more like her own in expression, if not in color, ** I will hold 
to our compact, if you please." 

She knew the alternative of question and criticism if she changed 
her purpose, and so chose the lesser eviL 

^Now tell me your plan, and let me see if I am capable of ful- 
filling your requirements." 

After a half-hour of conversation and arrangement, the lights 
were again darkened, the hush of expectation went over the crowd, 
and in a second more the picture was before them. In the darkness, 
looking out at it, stood Frederick Hastings and Max Crampton, 
shoulder to shoulder; the consciousness of themselves and each 
other lost in the stronger influence now controlling them. 

It was Tennyson's ^ Princess," as they saw at a glance. That im- 
perial woman, whose proud, high nature rebelled against any chain, 
real or imaginary ; who could not be so fabe to all truth as not to 
know herself the superior of the ordinary race of men, before whom 
social law called upon her to bow as her rightful lords and masters. 

But it was not in this early time of hope and faith and pride they 
now saw her. That day had clearly been, but was past forever. It 
was a conquered woman who sat there ; one who had struggled with 
terrible tenacity, only to find every defence crumble away, every 
weapon crush in her grasp. 

The tableau preceding the final scene of the igKy&\si ^^& X^^^^^^ 
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tkem, when the pale ladj is keeping watdi bj night at the fide of 
the wounded prince. He has lain and listened to that oonfeaBbon of 
fSulure, slowlj dropping like heart's blood from her lips. 

The lips are silent now, bat the unspoken words are shadowed in 
her bending, motionless figure : 

** Her voice 
Had choked; her forehead funk upon her hands, 
And her great heart through all the faaltfol past 
Went sorrowing in a pause he dared not break.*' 

It was small wonder that the guests felt themselTes thrilled by 
what they considered great acting. Small wonder that Max Cramp- 
ton felt his spirit sink beneath this living truth. Through the per- 
fect silence, a fiunt intonation in the breathing of the man next him 
fell upon his overBtrained senses, and the consciousness of his com- 
panionship came back. 

^ Between us we have wrought this, and we stand together and 
witness the perfection of our work," was his thought. 

He glanced at the absorbed face at his side. Infinite tenderness, 
pity, and pain, even dread, shone out fi:t>m the dark eyes towards 
the drooping form upon which they rested ; but neither remorse nor 
self-reproach mingled in the look. 

^* No," thought Max, ** that cup is reserved for me to drink." 

So far ofi" was Frederick Hastings still fifom any c<»nprehension 
of his true relationship to this woman, or his strangely mingled in- 
fluence over her, so little knowledge had he of his own agency in 
bringing about the result they now saw. 

How long the scene lasted neither could have told. But when, 
through the closing doors, it vanished gradually fitxm their sight, they 
roused themselves as from some fearful nightmare, in which centu- 
ries and seconds are the same. 

When the actdrs returned, Mrs. Crampton |ras still in the soft, 
white wrapper that had formed her sick-room tostume. The eyes 
that fastened so keenly upon her as she entered saw that, even in 
the short space of time intervening between their last sight of her 
and this, the reaction had come on. Extreme physical exhaustion 
had stilled all other sensation. 

The company thronged round her with earnestly given praises 

and wonder at her power of unspoken expression ; but she stood 

silent and passive. A weary grace pervaded her figure ; finom the 

waves of golden hair resting heavily on her cheek to the relaxed 

bands slightly locked toget\ieT/\n. ^^^rj ^bt^the same ebb-tide of 

Mtrength and vitality was v\»b\^. 
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Freaently Frederick Hastings said, addressing Alice and a group 
of her companions : " Where do you suppose your roses will be to- 
morrow morning, if you sit up much longer to-night ? Do you know 
it is fast approaching the small hours * ayant the twal' ? ** 

lliere was one exclamation of surprise from the group, one hasty 
resolution to retire, and Mrs. Crampton was left to rest and quiet as 
soon as she, too, chose to claim them. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the floor, but Frederick Hastings saw that old look of relief hover- 
ing over the mouth : that look was reward enough for him. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ON the following day the company were again disappointed. It 
was still cloudy and raining slightly, with a tantalizing sky 
which idle people cannot help watching, because of the constant 
balancing of hope and fear. 

Again the various in-doors amusements were in requiation. Mn. 
Crampton occupied herself with her father at the chess-board, while 
Alice Harrington sat at the piana Frederick Hastings stood by her, 
talking. Save for the presence of Grertrude Western, their tete-ilt-t^ 
was private and undisturbed. But the girl was saying almost noth- 
ing ; only sitting perfectly still, with her hands upon the keys, lodg- 
ing up at him with an expression of blind rest and joy in love. So 
iBLT as this was admiration he saw it clearly, (no man's vanity ever 
allowed him to remain obtuse to such homage,) but any more serioiis 
or dangerous element was shut out from his perception. Paying 
back admiration for admiration, entertainment for entertainment, he 
reckoned the account well balanced, and was conscious of no further 
indebtedness. It was in this way that a man of his sense of honor 
could act towards this girl as he had done during the entire sunmier. 
But his blindness had little effect upon the result ; that wm irredeem- 
ably the same. 

The tableau of last night, and its present partial reproduction, 
had awakened Miss Gertrude Weston's attention to Alice's state of 
mind. She could not repress a human impulse to save her ; at least 
to hint to her the utter futility of dreaming she could ever possess 
and control thb nature, bound by every law of attraction to some- 
thing beyond her. , For Miss Gertrude's keen perception ana close 
study of Mrs. Crampton's character, and her influence on those 
around, had led her to a partial solution of the relation between her 
and Frederick Hastings. 

It was this impulse which drew Miss Grertrude's eyes away from 

the clouds, away from the novel she was reading, and riveted them 

upon the girl so near her. As the moments went by and what she 

wished to prevent went on, she gaining no opportunity to carry ovt 

lier purpose, she grew res^^«a^ ^"^^g^^ ^^'^ impatient, until chance 

threw the desired oppoTl\MQi\.y VnVet -v^j. 
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A servant came in with a message from one of the gentlemen in 
the billiard-room, asking Frederick Hastings to step there for a few 
moments to decide some question under discussion, of which he was 
supposed to be the best judge. 

** Will you come, too ? " he asked, as he apologized for leaving 
her. 

" No, I will stay here and practise until you return." And with 
this agreement he went. 

Instead of beginning anything requiring attention, she fell to softly 
playing modulations and cadenzas, recollections of old thorough-bass 
exercises, through which habit guided her without direct volition; 
while her thought floated out into reverie, which would have ren- 
dered such volition impossible. 

Miss (rertrude allowed her to play for some moments. Then 
rising and summoning up her faculties, she came forward to the task 
Ae had set herself with somewhat of that species of benevolence 
surgeons are supposed to feel when they perform a torturing opera- 
tion to save life. 

** So, Margaret, your Faust has deserted you for the present," Miss 
Gertrude began, saying the first thing that came into her head, to 
introduce the conversation she wished to bring on. 

The girl started at the voice, but continued playing without an- 
swer ; the elder lady could only choose between letting the conver- 
sation drop or carrying it on entirely by her own effort. As Miss 
Gertrude seldom allowed difficulties to baffle her, she naturally se- 
lected the latter alternative. 

" You played that part well, last night," she continued, perfectly 
at her ease under the responsibility she had assumed, and paying the 
compliment with an air a£ cool superiority, " in spite of the draw- 
back of your black eyes and hair, the incongruity of your personal 
appearance with our preconceived ideal German peasant-girl. But 
I don't give you any particular credit, as it was nature, not you, that 
spoke out, and the result was a necessity. It was a pity your friend 
Dr. Hastings could not have had the same chance." 

At the name and sentence, the girl's figure moved slightly, and 
the eyes clc^ared of their softening haze. She was not only listening 
now, but hearing and comprehending the words as they fell upon 
her ears. Miss Weston saw her advantage, and followed it instantly. 

'* With another Margaret his part would have been as perfectly 
played. I imagine if Mrs. Crampton had stood in your place, (in 
^tte of the man's radical weakness and ^axiXi ot ^^\fiadA& ^^^^^ 
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truth 80 strong and instinct so exquisite would bave guided him in ex- 
pressing devotion, that the living, breathing Faust would have seemed 
to stand before us.* Miss Gertrude said this, looking quietly at Alice, 
as though she were making the most natural remark posnble. 

The sound of the playing stopped. The girl had tamed coin* 
pletely round upon her; amazement, incredulity, anger, even fear, 
troubling the depths of those great black eyes. 

" What do you mean ? ** she slowly said at last, as though gradu- 
ally by an effort recovering her mental equilibrium, which some 
sudden blow had destroyed. " I don't understand you. Except as 
her old friend, what possible connection can there be, can you mean 
to assert that there exists, between Mrs. Crampton and Dr. Has- 
tings ? " she continued, the internal excitement rising in voice and 
manner as she spoke. 

** Only that which exists indestructibly between the tide and the 
moon, the satellite and the planet, between the planet and the sun, 
or any other instance of the law of attraction and gravitation yon 
may prefer," the elder woman calmly responded, her yoice and man- 
ner as cool and undisturbed as the steady eyes with which she held 
her questioner. 

"Miss (rertrude !" the indignant, tortured girl cried out, as she 
hurriedly rose, *' how dare you talk so of Emily, standing here, too, 
in her own house I " Even at this moment womanly pride and in- 
stinct showed her her only course ; taught her to shield herself by 
fighting Mrs. Crampton's battle, as by making any personal defence 
she would admit its necessity and so acknowledge her weakness. 

" Child," Miss Gertrude replied, without the slightest discompos- 
ure, placing her hand on the girPs shoulder, and reseating her far 
more by mental than physical force, " sit down and listen to me. I 
neither mean, nor do, any wrong to Mrs. Crampton by what I have 
said. I merely stated a simple fact, over which they have no more 
control than you and L . I confess at first I thought we were witness- 
ing the return of the lover whom she had deserted when she married 
Max for his money. But after we came here and I saw them con- 
stantly together, and, what is more, began to understand him better, 
I changed my opinion." 

The girl was listening as though she had no power to do other- 
wise, and yet did not quite take in the meaning of the words she 
heard; as though some far more absorbing thoughts were coming 
between her and all other considerations. Miss Weston went on, 
therefore, delivering her opVcion aa ^'^ \kaA. \ift«BL Vnx^n^ to do fiir 
months, having it all liet o^wtx ^ay • 
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" 1 don't believe either of them have ever touched her heart ; that 
is, if such an article can be counted among her personal property, 
which is problematicali as I have noticed it is generally left out 
in the composition of your magnificent white, luxurious women. I 
suppose they have enough beautiful body given them to make up for 
any such trifling injustice. As to Mrs. Crampton, I rather think her 
heart must have been made up to her in nerves. To do her justice,** — 
Miss Weston was speaking with a slight reluctance now, — "I really • 
believe the only actual hold Frederick Hastings has upon her lies in 
those nerves ; but I more than doubt whether that power has ever 
been strong enough to induce her to even promise to marry him, 
though I suspect he has committed the folly in his day of imagining 
himself really, humanly in love with her and telling her so.** 

Miss Gertrude*s keen perception had certainly done her good ser- 
Tice in the study of these persons. And such was the temptation to 
speak out for once the result of her investigations, that she was fast 
forgetting the original purpose with which she had begun the con- 
versation, and was rapidly verging toward a soliloquy on another 
subject. 

" To be sure,** she went on, in this frame of mind, " she only es- 
caped that mistake to live on to commit the sin of selling herself to 
Max. But perhaps, after all, even that was a higher fate for a woman 
of her undeniable power,*' — Miss Weston was again speaking with a 
little hesitation, — " than to throw herself away upon that weak man.** 

" Throw herself away I ** * It was Alice's indignant young voice 
that rang out, almost unconsciously echoing the words. She had 
heard the woman's criticism upon Mrs. Crampton, though scarcely 
realizing its meaning, and had sat quietly by, unable to answer or 
contradict. But at the last expression. Nature was too strong, and 
spoke out uncontrollably, finding voice and strength, ways and 
means, as she always does, to accomplish her purposes. '* Miss Wes- 
ton,** she hotly went on, " you never Hked him, you never did him 
justice I " 

The elder woman looked down at her. Again pity and contempt 
fought for dominion in the slow smile that dawned in her eyes. The 
girl herself had recalled her original intention, and she now prepared 
to resume her task just where she had left it. 

" You are mistaken,** she quietly answered, " I do him more per- 
fsct justice than you, as I. see him so much more clearly. As for lik- 
ing him, perhaps my feeling towards him is not quite what you wo\i\.d. 
christen by that name, bnt it is what- 1 caJl sxxOcv* \\^^\05ss^ ^*^ ^"^ 
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innflic and flowen, soft soath-wind and summer skies, peaceM land- 
scapes and bright rivers, all the natural beauty that the God who 
gave us our SBsthetic perceptions likewise put into the world to sat- 
isfy them. And this I am sure is also Mrs. Crampton's feeling to- 
wards him ; only to a degree which neither you nor I will eyer l^ve 
the constitutional capacity to fully comprehend. But as to bestowing 
on him any human feeling of love, such as I would give to a reid 
man, I would as soon think of offering it up at the feet of a beauti^ 
statue, for by the mingled influence of constitution and circumstance, 
he is as utterly cut off from appreciating or reciprocating it. Alice," 
— the lady was speaking so slowly that each word seemed to have 
time to drop like a leaden weight into the heart of her listener be- 
fore the next one followed ; no wonder that the girl heard with some 
such sensation as criminals may have when they stand at the bar 
and hear the judge pronounce their death-sentence, — *^ Alice, to all 
women but one (and even she is no exception in any true sense), if 
the flower speaks truly, it says * er liehet mich nicht.* ** 

And Miss Gertrude, having finished her work and deliyered her 
valedictory over it, walked back to the window firom whence she 
came. 

^* The sun has come out, and we are to have a clear, bright day, 
after all," she said, as she looked out. But turning around to make 
some fhrther remark upon the same subject, she found she was 
alone. The girl had slipped away, forgetful of her promise to Fred- 
erick Hastings to await his return, forgetful of all things but a con- 
sciousness of oppression, of chilly weight, upon every sense and feel- 
ing. 

Her first instinct was to escape from observation, to try to settle 
in some degree her bewildered senses. How she gained her room 
she hardly knew, but there she found herself standing with the door 
locked behind her. 

Then all she had heard returned to her, but with an entirely dif- 
ferent effect The reaction Came on, the hot, violent nature regained 
its predominance. She could not, she would not believe in the truth 
of what had been shown her. She seemed to have emerged from 
some unnatural, evil influence which had cruelly distorted all things, 
and to be recovering her power of seeing them in their proper light 
As to the vision whose influence had for the time petrified her, it 
was all a fiction of Miss Weston's, concocted between her imagina- 
tion and her love of mischief. What had appeared a certainty when 
she had heard it, backed \>y l^ie «^^ikfti^^ ^\xQTi%^«nlI and conviction, 
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seemed to her now, when left to the control of passion and inclina- 
tion, an impossibility. How could the sunlight be dancing so merrily 
upon the floor, the birds singing, the trees rustling, all nature bright- 
ening and rejoicing ; how could the laughter and merry voices of 
those upon the piazza come up through her window in gay chorus, , 
through which she distinctly traced Frederick Hastings's pleasant 
tones, if this awful fate were about to descend upon one who was at 
least their fellow human being ? 

And yet, — and yet there lay at the bottom of her heart an icy 
spot which not all this heat and violence could melt or warm, — a 
cold doubt and dread, the concentration of a thousand memories of 
icenes she herself had witnessed, of influences she herself had felt 

There came a knock at the door. In the conflict of contending 
feelings she did not notice it until she heard Mrs. Crampton's voice 
calling to her. Then she answered that she was there, but without 
opening the door or coming to it. 

" We are going to ride. Do get^eady and come with us," was 
the sentence she next heard. 

It flashed upon her that this was the opportunity for settling all 
her misgivings. They three would probably ride together as usual, 
and watching the others with her sharpened vision she would judge 
Ibr herself. 

" I will go. I will be with you in a moment," she answered, and 
Mrs. Crampton passed on down stairs. 

Very few moments elapsed before Alice made her appearance 
among the gay party about to start As she came out upon the 
piazza, she looked, with her trailing dress and plumes, like some gor- 
geous tropical bird. A deep crimson color seemed almost stained 
upon lips and cheeks, while a keen, eager, even stem brilliancy was 
in her glancing eyes. 

From the mingled throng she singled out, at the first second, the 
two figures in whom all her interest centred. But their relative 
position helped her in no degree towards what she was seeking. 

Mrs. Crampton was already mounted; and Frederick Hastings, 
having assisted Miss Weston to the saddle, was carrying on with her 
a merry conversation. He really enjoyed Miss Gertrude's society. 
Her wit and severity, alarming or incensing to most men, had a 
precisely contrary effect upon him. She never angered nor dis- 
eomposed him, as he caught upon his keen sense of humor all that 
Struck so sharply upon other men's vanity or temper. Miss Weston, 
on the other hand, was too genuinely talented not to a^^Y^^<^ ^!cs!^ 
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best of Frederick Hastings, and what slie said to Alice aboat lier 
liking for him was the exact truth. 

Consequently he was 'in no hurry to leave, but stood by her with 
his hand on her horse's neck, gayly chatting, to their mutual enter- 
.tainment, until every one else was ready to start. Then, some one 
calling out that this was the case, the girl, who had not removed her 
eyes from him for a single moment, saw him merrily raise his cap to 
Miss Weston and walk off to where his horse was being held. 

Alice had silently taken her place next Mrs. Crampton, at the 
head of the cavalcade, and in a moment or two more he rode up to 
her side. He began to reproach her gayfy for not waiting for him in 
the parlor, according to her promise. But instead of entering into a 
laughing quarrel with him, as she generally did, she answered so 
slightly, with some indefinite excuse, that he relinquished the subject 
and rode on in silence. 

They three were seldom a talkative party, but this noioming they 
were less so than usual. Mrs. ^ampton, ordinarily the most passive 
one of the trio, was to-day its most pleasantly excited member. 
Though the conversation was of the slightest kind, Frederick Has- 
tings was conscious of no poverty of entertainment. With that face 
so near him, with its delicate, varying shades of expression to trace 
and read, what need could he have for interest or excitement ? Thus 
occupied, he willingly fell into the silent mood of the others. 

Alice's watch over these two never failed for a second ; but her 
vigilance was to small purpose, except — except — once or twice, 
when Mrs. Crampton casually spoke to him, turning as she did so the 
radiance of her countenance upon him ; undemonstrative as he was 
naturally and habitually, there was, as he answered, an impalpable 
something mingled with his courtesy which Alice felt rather than 
saw, whose existence she attempted to deny even to her own con- 
sciousness, but which, nevertheless, helped to rouse within her the 
growing stonn. Thus she rode on ; poor, weak human nature des- 
perately holding to a falsity. 

Their ride proved a long one. For mile after mile they went on, 
through woods, along roads, by the river-side, anywhere and every- 
where their fancy dictated. Long restraint added such zest to their 
enjoyment, that when at last they turned their horses' heads home- 
ward it was reluctantly and under protest. 

As they neared the entrance of the park they were joined by a 
party of gentlemen from one of the neighboring country-seats, who 
bad ridden over to say good-by before leaving for New York the 
next morning. 
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After the nsnsJ salutations, and a few words relatiye to their pro- 
posed departure, they left this trio and several detached couples in 
the reeu*, to join the majority of riders at some distance in front The 
lingerers dallied long in the sunshine, even 'after the rest of the party 
had dismounted and entered the house. The sunshine was too grate- . 
ful to leave, so garden chairs were placed upon the lawn, that its 
freshness might be fully enjoyed. 

" Verily, Max Crampton," said one of the young men, " your lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, and yours is a goodly heritage, of 
which I could find it in my heart to envy you." 

<* My heritage certainly wears its brightest, most enviable look to- 
day," Max answered, a little slowly, and with the end of the sen- 
tence his glance reached the landscape. At the beginning of the 
words it had rested upon his wife's face. The health and happiness 
which, for the present hour, there rose to its enfeebled flood-tide, 
carried upon its swell both the man's passion for the present and 
blind, false hopes for the future. The face, as it looked now, seemed 
to obliterate, not only from his memory, but even from his compre- 
hension, its appearance as he had seen it the night before. 

" * Bain-awakened flowers,' " rejoined Frederick Hastings, answer- 
ing the apparent meaning of Max's words. 

** It might even be the garden in which the sensitive-plant grew," 
said one, as if called upon to trump this last speech ; there is also a 

* Power in this sweet place, 
An Eve in this Eden; a ruling grace 
Which to the flowers, do they waken or dream, 
Is as God is to the starry scheme.* ** 

And he bowed low to Mrs. Crampton. 

The lady gave a quiet, rather careless smile in return ; too well 
accustomed to the speaker and his idiosyncrasy to be at all discom- 
posed at the extravagance of his compliment. But the smile lost its 
carelessness, almost its existence, as she heard just above her Fred- 
erick Hastings's voice, speaking rather low and saying, " You should 
have gone on to the next verse ; that is even truer." 

It was not in the nature of the young man to resist ; he eagerly 
eaught up the strain and gave it voice. 

" * A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind. 
Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the oceaik* " 
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" Go on I go on 1" neariy every vmce cried out as lie finished tihe 
Terse. Again tbe joang man was weak before temptation, contin- 
uing through the whole of the second part of the poem, until he 
came to the last verse. 

*' * This fairest creatnre from earliest spring 
Thus moved throngh the garden ministering, 
All the sweet season of summer-tide; 
And ere the leaf looked brown — she died I * *' 

They were all familiar with the lines, had known perfectly well 
what was coming ; but as the last word fell upon their ears with its 
personal application, a slight chill shivered through the company, 
deepening as it well might in passing over at least two of them. It 
struck even the speaker, confusing him not a little. He had fuHy 
expected a chorus of admiration to begin as soon as his solo finished ; 
its non-appearance disconcerted him ; especially as he was conseioos 
of not having afforded the party the soothing or agreeable entertain- 
ment he or they expected. So alter a moment or two of, to him, 
rather embarrassing silence, he broke through the constraint by pass- 
ing from the defensive to the offensive, and saying : *' By the way, 
now that I have done my share towards the general entertainment, 
it strikes me that some of the rest of you might return the favor." 
He thought it best to- assume high ground ; taking their gratitude 
and obligation as a matter of course, and making his demands ac- 
cordingly. " You, Max, properly, as host, you ought to have led 
off. What have you got to say for yourself now to make up for it ? * 

" My dear fellow, I hope you don't expect sentiment from me,** 
Max rejoined, in a hard, dry tone. The beauty of the poem and the 
application had touched him nearly, and its end shaken him so far 
as to produce this invariable result. 

" Well, no, not exactly sentiment," laughed the young man in re- 
ply. " I am aware that is not precisely in your line ; nevertheless, I 
am not going to let you off without something in tiie way of poetry, 
if it be only a single verse. No, nor any of you," he added ; " so you 
may prepai-e yourselves. Come, Max, you might as well make up 
your mind to begin, for you will have to come to it sooner or later." 

Curious to see what selection he would make. Miss Weston, Jack, 
Bertie, and Frederick Hastings strongly joined in the attack ; until 
Max began to perceive, in his case at least, the old proverb had come 
true, " The longest way around was the shortest way across." Judg- 
ing by his manner that they had carried their point, they stopp^ 
fjillring to give him a chance Vi ^o %a ^«y ^^ asked. 
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'* If you are like the Norsemen in Hypatia, and care for nothing 
but * cool sagas/ I am afraid you will be dissatisfied with what I can 
ojBTer you," Max began. "My specimen is open to Pelagians re- 
proach of being * all about stupid right and wrong' ; but you must 
make the best of it, as it is all I am going to give you." And he 
went on: — 

" * Thy lot is appointed, go follow its best; 

Thy joarney 's begun, thou must move and not rest. 

For sorrow and joy cannot alter thy case. 

And 't is running, not raging, will win thee the race.' " 

" Very well indeed, and just about what we might have expected," 
the first speaker blandly remarked, with a most patronizing hod, as 
Booa as Max's Voice ceased ; enacting his customary part of poetio 
censor. 

Alice was beside Max, and as there was evidently nothing more 
to be made out of him, they fell upon her as the next victim. The 
giii had been sitting silently by, a dreary listener, if indeed a listener 
at all. Except when Frederick Hastings had spoken, she had 
scarcely heard a word. She was thinking of other scenes like this, 
in which her part had been played with such diiSerent feelings. Her 
scrutiny of Mrs. Crampton and Frederick Hastings had brought no 
definite result, but it was sufficient to fill her with undefined, though 
ake still resolutely believed, causeless despondency. 

** You must let me ofiT. I can't remember a single line," she said, 
rousing herself wearily and speaking as a sick, tired child might 
have done. 

"Why, Miss Alice, I should think your favorite Locksley Hall 
would rescue you fix)m such a dilemma. I know you have every 
word of it at command." 

As Frederick Hastings, for it was he, addressed her, with his pleas- 
ant voice and smile, the girl glanced up quickly, looking as though 
clouds had parted and a sudden ray of sunshine struck across her 
face. He had barely finished his sentence before, as though moved 
to it by an impulse beyond her will, she exclaimed, — 

" Comfort I Comfort scorned of devils. It is truth the poet sings. 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things! " 

The emphasis and passion with which she uttered the words,— 
passion not loud, but low, deep, and ccmcentrated, with a vibration 
through it of something almost fierce, — took her hearers a little 
aback. Th"ey occupied the momentary silence that followed with 

14* Ti 
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looking at her in some aBtonishment. To jndge hy the expresdoB 
in Frederick Hastings's eyes, it seemed probable his suggestion had 
brought forth unexpected fruit. 

If Miss Gertrude's attention had not been diverted, her decided 
impression would have been that the purpose of her morning's talk 
with Alice was being rapidly accomplished. But Miss Weston was 
intent at that moment upon what she considered &r nobler game. 
It was a custom with this lady to choose for her inspection that one 
of the surrounding objects which offered the greatest prospect for 
entertainment ; in fact, never to hunt small deer when larger prey 
could be pursued. In this case she had been watching Max ever 
since they had been sitting there, noting each indication of word and 
manner, and approximating to its real meaning with her ever-in- 
creasing accuracy. Her interest in all this quite swallowed up her 
consciousness of poor Alice and her affairs, though in the morning 
they had afforded her considerable excitement. 

As for the girl, she, after her usual fkshion, had passed out of 
her fit of excitement as instantaneously as she had entered it; 
and was now sitting in the same languid, weary attitude, wearing 
the same dull, absorbed, purposeless expression as before she had 
spoken. 

Miss Grertrude had been sitting with her face towards Max, slightly 
turned away from the rest. When addressed, she looked round at 
the speaker with an expression singularly unfamiliar in that face. 
Unlike their usual haughty brilliancy, there was now in the eyes a 
troubled sadness, a grave pity, that stilled and chilled away their 
merriment. 

" Did you ever see," she said, slowly, following out her own idea 
in calm indifference to whatever theirs might have been, — " did you 
ever see an old English poem, by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, 
addressed to his dead wife ? I have not thought of it for so long, 1 
have nearly forgotten it, except this one verse : — 

* Stay for me there. I shall not fail 
To meet you in that narrow vale. 
For, hark I my heart, like a soft dmm, 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come; 
And, however long my marches be, 
I shall at last lie down by thee.* " 

" Whew 1 " ejaculated the first speaker, under his breath, to Jack, 

who happened to be his next neighbor, " very pretty indeedi and 

all verjr well in its way *, butl do Vv^ n^^ ^qvM avoid being quite 
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•o funereal. The first thing I must do was to stumble upon a death, 
and here is Miss Gertrude introducing another corpse into the con- 
versation. I would enter an open protest if I were not a&aid of 
bringing down a storm upon myself and cutting off all the further 
resources of the company. Now I am going to try Miss Bertie, and 
I will wager you a hundred to one that she will serve us in the same 
way." And he forthwith fulfilled his word. 

The girl looked up with a quick smile into Mrs. Crampton's face, 
and seemed to make a suggestion. 

" Repeat it aloud/' they heard the lady answer. 

And Bertie repeated it. It was a single line firom Mrs. Browning's 
•• Cowper's Grave," — 

** Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath taken.** 

As the sweet, girlish lips and voice spoke the words, there was 
not one of them who did not comprehend and sympathize with Jack's 
love. 

" I told you so ! I told you so 1 " exclaimed Mr. Sinclair, the 
poetic critic, in triumphant sotto voce. *^I knew we should have 
another dead body on our hands, and here it is 1 " 

But his remark was lost upon Mr. Harrington, who was too thor- 
oughly engrossed in looking at Bertie to waste attention upon any- 
thing else. He did not wait to be asked for his poetical contribu- 
tion, but gave it voluntarily, as though at the moment it were all he 
was capable of doing or saying : — 

" Her angel face, 
That made a sunshine in a shady place ! '* 

The most beautiful expression, perhaps, in the whole length of 
Spenser's " Faery Queen " ; and in this case no one smiled or cavilled 
at it as hyperbolical. 

Mrs. Crampton and Frederick Hastings were now the only two 
who had not complied with Mr. Sinclair's demands ; and as he was 
always chary of disturbing the lady, he tried the gentleman first. 
Frederick Hastings, too well-bred to evade the legitimate claims of 
any company he was in, proceeded to do for the entertainment of 
the others what they had done for his. But it must be confessed in 
this instance he had another motive for his immediate compliance. 
He longed to bring back into that cold, cahn face the light and flush 
which only old memories could stir. Considering the temptation, 
let U4 forgive the selfishness, — let him be beaten with few stripes. 
If we can summon a strain of music at will^ it i& difSLQ,>3^\i^^v!^^Q:9A2&>. 
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from sometimes touching the chords, t£ thejr lie directly under oar 

hand. 

** Do you remember," he began, addresring no one by name, but 

looking downward, ** that couplet in Richard Lovelace's * Farewell 

toLucasta'? 

' I oonid not love thee, dear, to much, 
Loved I not Honor more.* ** 

As he spoke the WOTds, they ceased to belong to Bichard Lovelace 
of two hundred years ago ; it was Frederidi Hastings uttering his 
own feeling and belief, his love and religion, with an intensity of 
expression rarely enough discovered by him. 

Alice Harrington sat directly opposite. She now saw and heard 
for herself. All that Miss Gertrude had vainly striven to perform 
in the morning by force of argument and will was accomplished 
by those words and the voice speaking them. The tone was so 
unconscious, so involuntary, it was the voice of Nature and truth. 
Prepared as she had been, the effect was pure, absolate ccmvic- 
tion. 

The eyes and attention of the party were naturally resting upon 
the speaker ; but a moment after he ceased, there was a slight stir 
and rustle of garments that made most of them look in an opposite 
direction. Alice had hastily turned before any one caught sight of 
her face, and was now moving rapidly towards the house. 

" What is the matter, Alice ? where are you going ? " Mss Weston 
and Bertie both called out. 

But they received no answer. And those who chose to watch her 
further only saw the hurrying figure move on under the heavy shad- 
ing trees of the avenue, and pass up the wide steps to be lost under the 
shadow of the piazza. But Bertie was probably the only person who 
gave her the slightest attention beyond the first five steps ; the rest 
were too much occupied in the nearer, more vivid interest of Fred- 
erick Hastings's quotation. As for him, he was probably unconscious 
of her going ; the whole power of his senses was engrossed in watch- 
ing the rose-fiush overspreading the cheek so near him, a flush that 
tinged even the throat with its delicate color. 

" Now, Mrs. Crampton, it is for you to complete this verbal bou- 
quet," said Mr. Sinclair, addressing that lady with his finest manner, 
and taking up the thread of the conversation Alice's movement had 
momentarily severed. 

The rich voice rang out on the instant, following its own intentioDt 

not bia. 
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** Had I a lover 

Who was noble and free, 
I would he were nobler , 

Than to love me." 

Twice in her life, Frederick Ha3tings had brought these words to 
her lips involuntarily. But this time they passed to audibility, with 
a new meaning, a new mission. 

As she finished the lines, she rose, and, gathering up her long 
riding-dress, said, in the same clear tone, ** I think we had better 
follow the good example Alice has set us. I doubt whether we 
shall add to either our health or happiness by remaining here 
longer." And deciding the matter as far as she was concerned, she 
passed through the circle and led the way to the house, — the 
others following. 

Mr. Sinclair came last, with rather a perplexed, disappointed ex- 
pression of countenance. 

" I wonder," he said, in an undertone to Jack, as he caught up 
with that gentleman, — "I wonder what induced Mrs. Crampton to 
put us off with that ridiculous saying of Emerson's, which no woman 
could ever convince me she really meant or believed, if she were to 
swear to it until she was black in the face. There I was, preparing 
myself for something quite remarkable." 

** Something in the * cool saga ' style, as Max would say," interpo- 
lated Jack. 

" Yes," returned his companion, " and instead I am given such pre- 
posterous stuff as anybody's wishing anybody else to be nobler than 
to love them. Upon the whole, I am fast coming to the opinion of the 
dirty-faced man in * Pickwick Papers,' — * rum creeturs is women 1' 
Even the best of them, even Mrs. Crampton," the young man con- 
cluded, with a shake of his head. 

Jack laughed and shrugged his shoulders, but declined to offer his 
opinion on so intricate a subject. He was perfectly satisfied with 
the present state of things, which was to walk directly behind Bertie 
Weston and watch her light figure trip ov^ the grass by the side of 
her taller companion. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

MRS. CRAMPTON obserred at dinner that Alice's seat hy lier 
side was empty. It reminded her Alice had not been seen 
since she left them in the avenue. Calling one of the servants she 
said, *' Go and see if Miss Harrington knows we are at dinner." 

The servant went, and returning a little while after, said, ** Miss 
Alice was lying down in her room, with a headache ; she did not 
wish any dinner, did not wish anything." And so the matter rested. 
Mrs. Crampton and Frederick Hastings, who heard the message, 
naturally concluded her ride had over-fatigued her. 

The two sat during dinner with the vacant seat dividing them, 
scarcely exchanging a sentence. Frederick Hastings had on his other 
hand the same young lady who had once before secured his length- 
ened companionship through the medium of Hogarth's engravings 
and her own impudence. Accident having done for her now what 
her own will had before accomplished, she was evidently determined 
to make the best of her time ; setting herself to work to engross and 
amuse him ; he, as on that previous occasion, calmly making the best 
of a bad bargain. 

Alice's absence was on one account a relief to Mrs. Crampton, — 
it broke up their usual trio and exempted her from any share in the 
conversation. Benefited by her ride, she was in that state of re- . 
pose of mind and body which she had learned was now her only safe 
form of happiness. The dinner was finished with very little demand 
upon her attention or thoughts, even as hostess ; and when she rose 
to leave, she still looked what she was, — tranquilly indifferent to 
whatever surrounded her. 

The ladies remained awhile in the drawing-room, but soon per- 
ceived the gentlemen intended to prolong their talk at the table, 
upon this their last night. Therefore they agreed to adjourn to their 
own rooms in order to refresh themselves by early sleep, after their 
long ride. This decision soon left Mrs. Crampton at liberty, and the 
first thought her freedom suggested Was of Alice. She would see 
how she was, whether there were anything she could do for her, or if 
Bbe would like her companioiis^iV^. '?^\xv^ Q^\skl^ u^ stairs and 
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along the hall, she knocked at her door. There was no response. 
Again she tried to arrest the attention of its occupant, but with the 
same result. 

" Asleep, probably," she said to herself; " I will not disturb her." 
And she descended again to the lower story. 

Going down the long hall with the intention of returning to the 
drawing-room for a book she had lefl there, she passed the open 
door of her cabinet. The room would have been dark but for the 
glory of the moon, whose rays streamed through the long windows, 
striping the floor with broad bands of light. It looked so peaceful 
and quiet that she gave up all other purpose instantly, and entered, 
closing the door behind her. 

The piano stood open, and from old habit she sat down before it. 
Not to play, only to fold her arms on the music desk and lay her 
head upon them, as she had done so many hundred times when a 
tired girl weary with practising. The grandest music and poetry of 
the world lay strewn around her ; but she gave them little heed, her 
thoughts were engrossed elsewhere. There was running through 
her brain a fragment of an old hymn she had heard her father sing 
at family prayers, in her childhood : 

" For strangers into life we come, 
And dying is but going home.*' 

She had never seen the words in print, and so entirely were they 
connected with her father, she seemed to be listening to his voice 
repeating them rather than to memory. 

They bore a new meaning to her now. 

This entire summer had been spent in such inunediate conflict 
with herself, such incessant struggle for hold upon duty and truth, 
she found no time to think of what even a day might bring forth. 
Besides, her whole life had been so marked by singular alternatives 
in both physical and spiritual strength, that she had ceased to regard 
them as anything serious, had learned to look upon them as constitu- 
tional and transitory. But for the last month or two there had been 
growing upon her a consciousness that she had never before been in 
the same state as now, that her life's spring had never been bent so 
low, that her grasp on existence was weakening day by day. This 
conviction assumed for the first time the form of definite thought, the 
night before, as she looked at Max as Mephistopheles. The refuge it 
had then presented would have convinced her will if not her brain. 

What could such a prospect bring to this nr^^ir^ \iQ\&axL\kX^ ^ 
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nearer surety of rest and peace ? ^' UniU death do part us.* Stmse 
that night in Italy she had known thia was the one solution to her 
life's tragedy. Since Frederick Hastings's coming, when the sharp 
struggle of the present had left her the power for one second's 
thought of the future, she had seen more clearly than ever the cmly 
way out of the dark labyrinth in which they seemed lost was the 
road that ended in a grave. 

Now she saw that grave was to be her own. Knowing this, she 
could lie there like a tired child and listen to that old strain sound- 
ing through her father's voice, — 

" And dying is but going home.*' 

She lay still and quiet, her head resting upon her folded arms, 
until the changing position of the moon threw its bewildering beams 
full upon her face. Then she rose slowly and walked to Uie win- 
dow through which the light flooded. Opening the glass door, she 
breathed the fresh night-air. The demand for it seemed to grow 
with the supply ; the rustle of the wind through the trees invited 
her, and she answered by throwing a shawl about her and stepping 
through the window out into the same avenue where they had sat 
in the morning. 

She walked slowly under the trees, looking up to the resplendent 
heaves, content to breathe the air and feel it lightly lift the hair 
upon her forehead. She had proceeded a short distance when she 
heard close by her a quick, sharp sound that startled every nerve in 
her frame. Stopping instantly and glancing hurriedly round to as- 
certain the cause of her fright, she saw upon the other side of the 
avenue, just in a line with her, on the spot where she had sat a few 
hours before, the form of a woman prostrate upon the ground. Her 
body lying upon the cold stones of the walk, but the face and the 
clenched hands pressed down on the garden seat; and the whole 
frame convulsed with deep sobs, strong enough it would seem to part 
soul and body. A second glance at the figure, beautiful even in its 
grief, showed her plainly who it was. 

** Alice 1 " she cried out in horror, hastening to her side, '* what is 
the matter ? why are you here ? " 

A tearless, gasping sob, which seemed literally to rend the slight 
form, was the only answer. 

^' For your own sake, for Heaven's sake, get up firom these cold, 
damp stones 1 You will die if you lie here 1 " the lady's terrified voice 
acclaimed. And coming a &\ai^ iv&axer^ she laid her hand on her 
shoulder to coax or assist. Yiet V> x^. 
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The girl started as though the touch had burnt her ; and dashing 
up her head, raised her arm and literally struck away the hand. 

Mrs. Crampton stepped back in terror before the gesture and the 
sight of the ghastly face raised towards her. 

** How dare you come here ? how dare you come here ? " burst 
from the white lips, in a voice husky and broken with passion. ** You 
of all women in the world. Have you come back to the scene of 
your triumph arid my despair, to gloat over the memory of it ? " 

The lady stood dumb ; fear and amazement taking away all power 
of speech. ^ Was Alice mad, or had she herself lost her senses ? 
What could this raving mean ? ** were the thoughts that rushed con- 
fusedly through her bewildered brain. 

" You may well come back to this place, you whom he adores," 
the passionate, thickened voice essayed to utter, — to this very tree 
where he leaned when he said — " The words ceased, another fear- 
ful sob had torn the rest of the sentence from her lips ; and the girl 
seemed actually to grovel in the dust, as one after another its fellows 
shook her like convulsions. 

Her meaning, the meaning of the whole scene, burst upon Mrs. 
Crampton. She stood as one stunned. 

*' I might have known this would be. If I had not been so ab- 
sorbed in bearing my own pain, I might have foreseen this would 
certainly come," she murmured bitterly to herself. " But what could 
I have done to prevent it ? ** 

A moment more passed before she moved. Then she stepped 
back to the girl's side. 

** Alice," she said, again laying her hand on the girl's shoulder and 
keeping it there, though again she strove to throw it off^ *^ I have 
something to say to you, to which you must listen." 

She seated herself upon the rustic bench, and, stooping, partially 
lifted the girl's slight form in her arms, laying the fevered head upon 
her lap. For a moment there was a sharp, almost savage resist- 
ance ; but it lessened and then ceased. The kind, firm arms helped 
and comforted the agonized heart and frame in spite of themselves. 

** Now look at me and see the truth of what I tell you." And 
rabing Alice's head, she forced her to fix her eyes full upon hers. 
It would have been hard to tell which of those faces was the whitest, 
or which eyes were most destitute of hope for this world. " That 
there exists between Frederick, Hastings and myself a constitutional V 
affinity, which I have no power to break, I do not attei]^)rto deny,^\'^ 
But when I tell you, except upon one occasion^ — ^bfenVi^^Vs^xos^ 
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bii total mistake, — no word or thought of , love has ever paned be- 
tween us, I state a truth which you miut believe." 

She spoke the words as though they were dictated by some 
superior force, and as if the essence of her life-history were distilled 
drop by drop through her lips. Such conviction as each syllable ex- 
pressed could never be simulated, and the listening girl took in each 
shadow of meaning in word, voice, and manner. 

There was no need to raise the prostrate head now. She had 
started to her knees, with a face of such uncontrollable joy, that Mrs. 
Crampton shrank back scared at the effect of her own wcnrk. A 
fear, lest she might give the girl her most &tal wound by administer- 
ing false hope, struck through her. But before she could attempt to 
repair any such injury, Alice's own perception seemed to have done 
it A single sentence, however strong, could not stand long against 
what she held to be the evidence of her own senses. The light in 
the face had faded into black darkness when it again sunk down, 
and from the lips these words came with almost incoherent despair : 
^ Emily, Emily, think of what I myself have seen, think of what 
this very spot has witnessed, and tell me how can I believe what you 
say ? What can I think but that — " She could not put it into 
words, and the sentence died out in a wailing murmur. 

Then there was dead silence for a little while, broken at last by 
Mrs. Crampton's voice, speaking with the same low, deep emphasis 
as before. 

** Think nothing, Alice. If you were to spend your life in at- 
tempting to explain what you imagine you have seen, you could 
reach no nearer the truth than you now are. You are touching 
the edge of a mystery in nature, which even I, its centre, have no 
words to define, have no control over beyond the weakest endur- 
ance, — but by the honor of every life and soul involved in its 
power, I have told you the truth, and you must believe it" 

Again the rustle of the leaves and the sighing wind were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. Then, so low that it could scarcely 
be heard above them, could hardly be distinguished from them, 
the faint murmur of Alice's voice came stealing up tQwards Mrs. 
Crampton. 

She bent down to catch the words. 

*^ Emily," she was saying, with such an unutterable vibration of 
love and hope pulsing through her tone that the lady could scarcely 
believe it to be the same voice she had heard five minutes before* 
and listened eagerly for the woxds aa tkey came^ — " Emily, tell me \ 
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if all this be true,^ — if, as you say, his heart be still free, — tell me, 
you who know him so thoroughly, if he might not — not now, I know, 
but at some future time, no matter how far off — might not come to 
love me.** 

The sentence had slowly dropped in soft, confused fragments upon 
her ears; but as she cpmprehended its meaning, Mrs. Crampton 
raised herself suddenly and sat as if searching for some answer to 
such a question. 

What she feared had come to pass. The girl had extracted the 
sweet poison of delusive hope contained in the healing potion she 
had given. She must instantly destroy this hope as she valued 
Alice's future happiness. Understanding Frederick Hastings fully, 
knowing from what her own power over him was derived, she saw 
nature barred every step of the way by which Alice would strive to 
attain even the smallest portion of his love; she saw it would be 
kinder to strike her dead upon the spot, if need were, than to let her 
take the first step on this road whose end she plainly perceived. 

But how could she tell her ! Heart and flesh shrunk from the 
task. She knew the girl had allowed false hope to steal for the 
second time into her heart, and its final death-struggle would be 
even more unendurable than the first pain. 

In vain she sat striving to frame a fit answer while Alice lay mo- 
tionless, awaiting the word that was to seal her fate, listening as though 
her whole frame were a single nerve, and every faculty of her being 
merged in the one sense of hearing. As moment after moment passed, 
human nature could endure it no longer. Believing, yes, knowing 
that her whole future hung upon the woman's decision, (so perfect 
was the faith in her truth,) she could not patiently bear the torture of 
this lengthened hazard of the die. Turning her face slightly, she 
looked up. The demand of those hungry eyes was not to be resisted. 
One sentence must do the work, and it was spoken. 

" Alice, I think not" 

The girl lay at her feet as though a bolt from HeaVen had stricken 
Vier. 

"My child! my child!" Mrs. Crampton almost shrieked, as she 
again raised Alice in her arms with such pity and love, with such 
wealth of tender caresses, as could scarcely have been exceeded 
were she indeed her own. But for a time her utmost efforts were 
useless; the girl seemed petrified by hopeless misery, and words 
were powerless to rouse her, 

^ Alice, you must learn to live through it I" Mx^ Cjt«sss^\j^^^^«a:> 
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sionate wml broke over her. **A woman, bom into Una worid, hanr 
could you dream of escaping the sorrowful weight of woe life brings ? 
There is no way of escape." 

She had stirred her at last She^ras speaking with a dull, 
levelled voice, as though the petrifaction had partially extended to 
its tones. 

" There is one way, — to die." 

As she heard the words, terror gleamed up in her listener's eyes. 
** Suicide ! was that her meaning ? " Knowing the uncontrollable 
nature with which she was dealing, she could hardly calculate to 
what extremity this excitement might carry her ; but her fear gradu- 
ally diminished as she saw that the intense and continued pressure 
of misery had made her numb and cold. The actiye Tiolence of her 
grief was dulled. 

^ If you could go home to God and be at rest, knowing what I do 
of life, I — could not say no," the lady answered at last *' But we 
cannot die. We live until our cup of suffering has been filled and 
drank ; you must learn to live and endure." Speaking the words, 
her voice trembling with love and sorrow, she drew the giri closer 
to her beating heart, as if to impart some of its own patience and 
strength, faithfulness and courage. 

But Alice coldly disengaged herself and turned wearily away. 

" Go away," she said, in the same dreary tones ; ** what do you 
know of suffering ? how can you teach me to bear my pain ? What 
feeling can we have in common, — you to whom everything in life 
has been given, and I who have nothing ? " 

" Everjrthing which is nothing, and nothing which is ever3rthing 1 " 
burst from the deep, tried nature of the woman, and passed through 
her lips before she was conscious she had spoken. *' Child," the 
words hurried wildly on, impelled by an almost, fierce bitterness, 
^*' do you dream the misery of this terrible world could exhaust itself 
upon your one heart and life ? Recollect, you are still free I Do 
you hear me ? do you know what that word means ? Learn now 
to bear your own burden ; it will demand your utmost capacity, and 
don't try to measure and weigh that of others, whose very reflection 
would annihilate you." 

The broad, swift current of her roused nature broke down the 
girl's dull apathy. She was looking at Mrs. Crampton now with a 
painfully eager expression in her faccw 

"Emily, do you, whom I thought so happy, know anything of 
pain ? Can you really pity aad Vi^i^ m«k*^*' %\ift ^xfilaimed, with thai 
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awM craying for companionship through unknown darkness, whether 
material or spiritual, which possesses weak humanity. 

She again waited long before the answer came. Already the 
moon was sinking and the avenue was growing dark ; but it seemed 
to lose some of the light it still possessed as the lady's voice broke 
the silence, — a voice sunk utterly from its late passionate swell. 

" Alice," it began, with the concentrated, measured emphasis she 
had previously used, " it will convince you at least how I love and 
pity you, if not of the help I can give you, when for your sake I 
compel myself to say what I thought would never pass my lips on 
earth. Yet I would come back from the grave to perform this duty 
if I could, and I do it now under a seal of silence equally sacred. 
You have heard of shipwrecked men and women drifting on the 
ocean, dying of thirst, with the world of waters around them. Such 
a shipwreck in life have I suffered, such a gradual death have I 
been dying through every hour of this summer. But worse than 
this—" 

The voice had lowered, deepened, and now stopped. When it 
again fell upon the keenly listening ears, it had sunk almost to a 
whisper, was so nearly suffocated, it required the whole force of her 
attention to distinguish the words. 

" Two long, weary years," it said, and by a strange prolongation 
of the words seemed to drag them out to the centuries they had 
been to her, " a spiritual form of the old torture, binding a dead 
body to a living one, has been upon me : I have been fettered by 
clankless, invisible chains." 

The whisper died out into the stillness it had scarcely broken, and 
the silent darkness seemed to close over the bowed head like a palL 
The girl kneeling before her, with her arms resting upon her lap, 
felt with terror that the whole frame was trembling, shaken by some 
internal conflict. Accustomed to rely upon her strength and com- 
posure as upon a foundation of rock, to watch it now totally give 
way, gave her a shock and a conception of suffering no words could 
have conveyed. It so shook all her preconceived ideas, that for the 
moment her own sense of pain was swallowed up in fear and amaze- 
ment at the other's agony. 

But Mrs. Crampton was conquering herself rapidly. The trem- 
bling ceased ; and though for a long while the hands still covered the 
face, all other signs of emotion disappeared. When at length she 
raised her head and looked frdl at the girl, her eyes were not o^ly 
quiet, but a deep, sweet peace shone froixv. \]kv«^s!i\ ^^<^ ^s^\i36ftL\sRKB. 
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there earlier in the eyening, when she laid her weary head upon 
her folded arms on the music-desk. 

** And yet through all this, Alice," she said, slowly, " I can still, 
thank God ! believe in His perfect love and mercy. My dariing, oar 
faith is worth very little until we say truly, * Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.' " 

** Can you really say this ? " the girl exclaimed, with In^athless 
eagemesd. 

'* Yes. It is not hard for me to belieye the Love that could die 
for us is still mighty enough to send us sorrow, affliction, death itself, 
' and whatever in His Wisdom He knows to be necessary for our pu- 
rification. In this faith I walk on to the end, confiding all things to 
Him. My hard life lesson has taught me this, and this I would have 
you learn now, if it be possible, before yon know greater suffering." 

** Will you help me to learn it ? O Emily, let me feel your hand 
sometimes, as I try to walk my dreary, barren way. Let me come 
to you and be my real, miserable self, when I keep up the wretched 
farce of a peacefiil face to the world." 

The last words showed clearly that pride and instinct (the two 
safeguards a wise and merciful Providence has placed around a 
woman's heart) were resuming their proper power and place. Mrs. 
Crampton saw, whatever Alice might suffer, it would at least be 
endured silently and bravely, maintaining her own self-respect. 

" While I live, I will never fail you," she answered. And bend- 
ing down, she kissed the girPs cold forehead. 

" Now, come," she said, rising and folding her shawl round Alice's 
chilled, almost shivering figure, — "come home and rest; gain the 
strength you will need for to-morrow." 

She led her along, the girl submitting obediently to her will, up 
the avenue, across the lawn, to the side of the house in which Alice's 
room was situated, just over the dining-hall. The gentlemen were 
still at the table ; the brilliant light the closed window-shutters could 
ubt entirely keep in struck across the path in front of their feet ; 
the echo of ringing glasses, of merry, excited voices, was borne out 
upon the night-air. Here the girl made a violent and sudden resist- 
ance to the guiding hand. 

" I cannot go back there, I cannot," she repeated with desperate 
emphasis. " I came away to get rid of that horrid sound," she said, 
shudderingly ; " it almost maddened me. Emily, I heard Jus laugh." 

The words seemed to choke her ; her whole agony came back^ 
^Uibmei^ging her in its way. Bui fox lAt^. C*T^s£L'^\ATi'« support, she 
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would have fallen. Sho pleaded to be taken beyond the dreadful 
sound. 

" Come to my room until all this is jover. It is quiet there at 
least,** said the other. And they passed round the house to another 
entrance, on the opposite side of the building. 

« « ♦ ♦ « 

It was past midnight, yet the gentlemen in the dining-room still 
hesitated to break up their pleasant circle. " I say," at length one 
of the young men remarked, ^^ what a wretched idea it is, that this 
party, who all suit each other so exactly, must separate to-morrow ! * 

" I don't see the necessity for separating," answered Jack. " Why 
are you going ? " 

" Because I am obliged to. I must be in New York by the end 
of the week ; I have important business to attend to," ;vf as the rather 
doleM reply. 

" But there are two sides to this subject of parting," seconded one 
of his fellow-visitors. " It is not only why do we go, but why do you 
stay ? You can't say it is because you are obliged to, and I have no 
doubt Max here would be glad to get rid of you ; for you have all 
had possession of his house long enough to have made lum repent, in 
sackcloth and ashes, ever inviting you to it. Suppose we go home 
together. Max and aU of us ? If you will agree to that, we will wait 
until Friday for you, and then when we get back to New York, we 
can meet as often as we choose. What do you all say to it ? " 

Upon the whole, the proposition seemed to be favorably received. 
Jack, who heul the subject of leaving painfully upon his mind ever 
since his interview with Mrs. Crampton, the night before, caught at 
the idea and seconded it warmly; though he partially veiled his 
purpose under a strain of wit and nonsense. 

Beyond giving such assurances as courtesy demanded of him. Max 
had remained perfectly passive during the di^l^ion. But he heard 
it with a glad sense of near deliverance from torture. 

Frederick Hastings, too, listened silently, but with different sen- 
sations. Their departure could only be to him the breaking up 
of a beautiful dream ; the end of a summer, through which he had 
lived on, simply enjoying the happiness every day brought. The 
proposal of any change startled and pained him. He knew it could 
only be loss to him. Once back in the city, circumstances and con- 
ventionalities would combine to part them, as they now combined 
to throw them together. He had a conviction that the advantage 
thus placed within the power of her will would be used ruthleaslY 
a^suDst bim and herself. 
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Ah, well ! there is after all a certain justice in this world ; there 
was little need now for Alice to fly from the sound of Frederick 
Hastings's laughter. 

Soon the party broke up for the night. As thej went off to their 
roomSf they could be heard, in halls and upon stairways, discussing 
their plan with great animation. 

But the two men whom it so nearly concerned gave little outward 
dgn of any feeling of theirs, and parted with the quietest "' Good 
night" 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TELB next morning their plan was laid before the ladies at the 
breakfast-table, and the decision was in favor of their speedy 
departure. 

At the first reference to it, Frederick Hastings (who was looking 
pale and grave, as though his sleep had scarcely been very sound or 
refreshing) raised his eyes, quietly, yet eagerly, to Mrs. Crampton's 
face. If his object were to discover her wish on the subject, he was 
but meagrely rewarded. Face or manner told but little of what 
might be passing within. 

At length, being laughingly appealed to by Jack as to her desire 
to get rid of them, which he held must necessarily by this time be 
her predominating sentiment regarding them, Mrs. Crampton said a 
few courteous words as to the pleasure their company had given, and 
its prolongation would still afford her. But there was through her 
voice an almost imperceptible intonation, which gave to her words 
the very lie direct. To enable her to speak in such a tone, some 
great relief must have come in the last few moments. Through the 
thick darkness a ray of light must have struck. This was the un- 
mistakable message her voice conveyed to the two men waiting for 
its sound. 

The involuntary answer each face gave was well worth noting. 
Frederick Hastings's eyes drooped wearily down, and the pale, 
grave look deepened, as if his pulse slackened and the world grew 
cold. 

From Max Crampton's dull eyes came one keen flash, passing 
the refined, beautiiul face of his rival, in cruel triumph, and resting 
on his wife with a depth of love such as few human hearts can 
know. 

Their* departure was then definitely settled for the morrow ; and 
from that moment it was the only topic of thought or action. 

Emiljr's first voluntary movement upon hearing of their new plan 
had been to convey the news to Alice. The latter had not ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table, pleading for her absence the same 
headache that had served her as an excuse the day before. Many 

15 ^ 
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questions were asked as to Alice's health, and much polite condo' 
lence expressed concerning her ; but Mrs. Crampton was glad finom 
her heart the girl was not within hearing or seeing to perceive that 
Frederick Hastings's inquiries did not come until 'some one else had 
suggested the subject, and^ that his regrets were then expressed in 
a half-absent, preoccupied way, which even his habitual courtesy 
could not conceaL Mrs. Crampton was too thoroughly a woman not 
to appreciate, without the need of experience, the exquisite torture 
such unconscious indifference would be to that passionate, aching 
heart. When, a little later, she went to tell Alice that the trial of 
resuming their ordinary intercourse, even for a few hours, would be 
spared her, she carefully left out any allusion to Frederick Hastings's 
questions about her or his manner of putting them. 

She found her, indeed, weary and ill, and remained in her room 
during the whole day, except when called away by her duties as 
hostess. Little was said between them. The lady merely sat by 
her bedside, sometimes fanning her or smoothing back the hair from 
her forehead, sometimes quietly reading to herself; it made no di^ 
ference what she did ; her presence satisfied the girL She seemed 
to cling to the stronger woman as to her hold on life. 

^ Come back, O come back soon," was her whispered entreaty 
whenever the other was obliged to leave her ; and she fiuthfully an- 
swered her failing sister's cry for help. 

Nearly every lady in the house visited Alice during the day, with 
wishes and offers tending to her recovery. But Mrs. Crampton's 
invariable reply was, she would be better soon, she only needed quiet; 
and then by a sort of courteous legerdemain gently and politely con- 
veyed them out of the room. Even when Bertie came, which she did 
more than once, Mrs. Crampton said, after a while, she had better 
go and walk with Jack and Philip, the latter having come to the 
door with an entreaty to that effect. The &ir, bright young face 
was too sharp a contrast to the pale, sad one upon the pillow, to be 
pleasant either to sight or feeling. Emily's instinct told her there 
was little room for companionship between the two. Better her 
cakn, shadowy presence now, than the radiance of the other's sun- 
shine. 

So the hours of that day went by. 

To Max they passed very differently, and much more rapidly ; 
because through many of them he was occupied in arranging the 
business attendant upon the breaking up of his summer establish- 
ment f and through all lie was boni^ on by the exciting conscious- 
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neflB of what this going, even more than voluntary on his wife's partf 
meant to him. 

To Frederick Hastings the honrs dragged heavily ; he sat until 
near noon, silent among the gay idlers, ihen he arose and left the 
room. They neither saw nor heard of nim again until late in the 
afternoon, when they observed him returning with rapid strides, 
as if from a very long walk. 

His mood at dinner had quite changed. He was nervously ex- 
cited, as he had before been nervously depressed. He seemed 
detecmined to make the best of the moments so rapidly lessening ; 
they grew precious in his sight as their number became smaller. This 
last evening they were to spend together while under the same roof 
should yield him some pleasure as well as'^pain, some blessing as well 
as heartache. Taking Alice's place at the table next Mrs. Crampton, 
instead of his ordinary seat, and forgetting its usual occupantr as en- 
tirely as though he had never seen her, he cut the lady off from the 
rest of the company, and engrossed her attention as completely as 
though they two had been dining alone. If ever Frederick Hastings's 
good angel uded him, it did so then ; if ever his star was in the ascend- 
ant, it ruled that night. Every beauty of mind or body, every deli- 
cate, subtile fascination he had ever possessed or been able to exer- 
cise seemed to come voluntarily and enlist themselves in his service. 
There was no exertion, no effort, yet he accomplished what no 
strength or toil could have effected. 

For a little while she struggled bravely. But what could she do, 
what had she ever done in such a case ? how could she be hard and 
icy, or even remember the existence of cold and darkness, with this 
sunshine warming every fibre of. her nature ? The old spell worked 
with the old result. 

From his end of the table Max watched Frederick Hastings's ac- 
tion and its consequences with different feelings from those usually 
excited. The old, fierce passion for the woman, the old, wrathful 
jealousy of the man, were not dead ; but, controlling both feelings, 
there was for the latter a sense of grim triumph, a large pity. 

" Go on," he thought ; " make the best of your hour ; you may 
well do it, it is short enough. From to-morrow the tables will be 
turned, and you will only see her, as indeed you do now, at the 
mercy of my asking.** 

But even at that moment he knew it was an ability he had pledged 
himself never to exercise in his own favor. Still, the ^aaswe tasynV 
edge of his power, the consciousnesa o£ 'w\i^\.\i'& tovj^i^ ^<a^"wA. ^^ 
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withheld his hand from performing, could not count for nothing with 
him. Max Crampton was neither saint nor angel ; and the sense of 
his dominion over those who held his happiness so entirely within 
their grasp, still more his sense of authority over himself, to forbear 
using weapons always in mi hands, tempting him with their strength 
and keenness, was a sweet morsel in the midst of his bitterness. He 
had this thought, and the rapidly nearing termination of his houriy 
torment, to strengthen and stand by him in this fresh strain upon 
his endurance and patience. 

But the trial ended sooner than he had hoped. The dinner over 
(unlike the previous night), ladies and gentlemen left the table to- 
gether, declaring their intention of keeping the party perfect during 
this their last evening. When Mrs. Crampton rose, the whole woman 
changed, — expression, face, manner, as if she were suddenly awak- 
ened to herself, and the fine white mask was upon her face instantly. 
In the slight confusion of so large a party leaving the room, Fred- 
erick Hastings lost his place at her side, but not his view of her 
countenance. He knew instinctively what her next movement 
would be. The calculation suggested, perhaps, his first thought of 
Alice during that day. He knew Mrs. Crampton would take refuge 
with her immediately, would make her the plea for instant departure 
and continued absence. 

He had never before openly attempted to cross her purpose of 
leaving, but to-night circumstances excited him. When she reached 
the foot of the stairway, there he was before her, his hand resting on 
the balustrade, his arm barring the way. 

^* You must not go,'' he said, with a laughing authority in his tone, 
very familiar to it years before, and looking down at her with a 
glance which was the expression of his voice translated to his eyes, 
For a second she stood still, saying nothing. She did not look up ; 
her mind's eye saw too clearly and warned her against that. Her 
stUlness strangely altered his mood and manner. 

" It is the last night," he said, his voice sunk to a whisper ; " the 
last night of all this happy time, — the second summer we have spent 
together. Let this, at least, end in happiness, in — " He stopped, 
pain and tenderness quivering along every word of his unfinished 
sentence, past and present speaking out in the tone. 

He had ruined his own cause, had by his own action rendered 

what he asked an impossibility. She did not dare to stand there 

longer. She had no power to speak, but she gave a gesture with 

ber handy earnest as it was 6Y\^\.,asA\ifefe^\\.\a&^jnn lowered and 
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felL She bowed as she passed him, in acknowledgment of his hav- 
ing made way for her, as though thanking him for some ordinary 
courtesy. 

She did not allow herself to hurry, but yfent steadily on until she 
reached the first landing, and turnino^e corner was out of his 
sight. Then she sped swiftly down the liall to Alice's room. Enter- 
ing, she found its occupant had fallen asleep. Glad of the stillness, 
she sat down to watch by her side. For an hour the girl slept, and 
for an hour she kept her post, while the grief and pain at her heart 
returned with sevenfold violence. She believed she had conquered 
herself, but the agony of that time surpassed the suffering she had 
known. 

In all this darkness there was but one faint distant light, one evi- 
dence of dawn ; how far or how near that might be she could not tell. 
Human nature could not endure always. *^And dying is but going 
home." 

When Alice awoke, it was to find tender hands ministering to her, 
soft words and lips caressing her with a love and care which perhaps 
took their accentuation from cruel pair, remorse, and penitence. 

Frederick Hastings turned slowly from the foot of the stairway, 
after having watched Mrs. Crampton ascend it, and walked towards 
the drawing-room. Passing through the door, he was too preoccu- 
pied to notice who was near him, whose figure stood just within the 
entrantie, commanding a view of the hall. But Max saw him, and 
saw, too, that his late excitement was totally extinguished, that the 
pale, grave look of the morning had again settled down upon him. 

Very pitiless were those observing eyes. " Let him suffer," their 
owner muttered. " It is but just he should bear a small portion of 
our intolerable burden." 

He had seen his wife's reftisal, and had read her motives far more 
clearly than had Frederick Hastings. Perhaps it was some percep- 
tion of what it had cost her which rendered him so cruel and hard. 

As their hour for leaving the next morning was early, breakfast 
was served in the respective rooms, and there was no reunion before 
the moment of departure. 

Emily was among the last to come down. Alice was with her. 
As soon as the girl appeared there was a general movement towards 
her of her dear friends. During all their kind questions and re- 
marks she retained her hold upon Mrs. Crampton's arm, that lady 
affording her the support of her presence, and an occasional word in 
the conversation whenever it seemed needed. « 
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Frederick Hastings quietlj kept his place among a group of gen- 
tlemen who were talking together and watching the carriages drive 
up. Neither did he give any sign of recognition until he felt his 
turn had come. Then he came forward. Perhaps the giri's chng- 
ing hand upon the lady's am was not all that shook it, perhaps some 
of the trembling was its own ; but if so, there was no evidence in the 
face. Alice's falling veil threw a protecting shade over whatever her 
countenance might involuntarily reveal. So, when Frederick Has- 
tings said, in his pleasant, kindly way, how eorry he was she had 
been indiqxMed, and how glad to see her well again and once more 
among them, she answered with a few quiet words, spoken in a 
tone of careless, friendly courtesy, for which the strong woman at 
her side gave her unmeasured credit and respect. 

Fortunately, there came just then a request that tfaey should 
start, as otherwise they would be too late for the boat. They went 
down the steps to the side of the first carriage, Frederick Hastings 
assisting Mrs. Crampton and then Alice into it 

** Get in yourself," said Max's voice just behind him, and he 
eagerly accepted the invitation. 

Max following, they drove off immediately. 

^ Put up your veil, Miss Alice," said Frederick Hastings, as he let 
down the window next her, ^^ this fresh morning air is your best 
medicine." 

It was Mrs. Crampton's hand that raised the falling lace. - Alice's 
courage and her faith in herself were not quite sufficient. 

" Nervous headaches are seldom considerate enough to leave much 
color," the lady said with a smile, as her hand lightly crossed the 
girl's cheek, giving thereby the most plausible reason for its extreme 
pallor. 

It was at her facei, not at the giri's, that Frederick Hastings was 
gazing ; at its colorless hue, for which no convenient headache stood 
sponsor, or was even offered as such. And as he looked, the old, 
haunting fear smote him cruelly. 

^* Mrs. Crampton," he said presentiy, with an earnestness he could 
not get out of his voice, though he smiled as he spoke, ** this rainy 
weather has thrown you out of your good habits of walking and rid- 
ing. You must not let it do so permanently ; you must take all the 
air and exercise you can bear. Excuse me," he continued, trying 
to cover with a laugh the peculiarity of his voice and manner, ** but 
my profession, you know, gives me the right to speak as one having 
authority in this matter." 
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An instinct warned him not to meet the stem, fierce inquiry of 
Max Crampton's eyes. The man could have slain him for thus coun- 
tenancing his own terror; that another should even suspect the exist- 
ence of the fear which haunted him seemed to give it a reality he 
had never before granted it, and which he now endeavored fiercely 
Id deny. He resolutely fought it off, trying to heat his cold dread 
and pain into righteous anger and hot hatred. 

For the lady, she had only time to smile her thanks and promise 
to take his advice, before they were at the landing. 

Their sail down the Hudson aroused them all by the beauty spread 
befiwe them; but Frederick Hastings noticed by midday the fatigue 
had exhausted Mrs. Crampton, and her eyes had a weary, fever- 
ish base over them, and a bright red spot came in either cheek. He 
was glad when the boat touched the wharf, glad that she would soon 
be in the quiet of her home, however much that arrival might cut 
her off fix)m him, as he drearily presaged. . ' 

The boat had stopped and they were waiting for the first rush to be 
over. Mrs. Crampton was seated near the middle of the cabin, in a 
line with the door. Frederick Hastings was standing near, listening 
fi>r her reply to some question he had just put, when, in looking up, 
the light struck sharply upon her raised face. Dr. Weston had come 
down to meet his daughter, and was at that moment entering the 
cabin. As he did so Mrs. Crampton's expression caught his experi- 
ence<^eye, and he stood for a second as one stunned by the ravages 
ci these few months. He mechanically walked up the cabin, forget- 
fill fi>r what he had come, and was actually passing Berde without 
seeing her until she called to him. Then he had not only to wel- 
come her, but each of the party in turn. By the time he reached Mrs. 
Crampton his outward composure was fully regained. The only 
visible effect of his new knowledge was to make his salutation a little 
laUnriously gay and impressive; scarcely the simple, affectionate 
greeting he usually gave her. 

That night, as Bertie went to bid her father " good night," she 
found him sitting by his study fire, looking as though something per- 
plexed and oppressed him. 

<< My dear," he said, as he drew her down upon his knee, looking 
rather absently at her as he put back her curls, ^* you have had a 
very pleasant time in aU this ruralizing ; at least you look much bet- 
ter for it." 

" O yes," the girl replied, " it had been charming ; she might 
well show how much she had enjoyed it, and how kind and good 
they had all been to her." 
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" Tou were with Mrs. Crampton a great deal of the time, I sap- 
pose,** her father said, presently, after a slight pause. 

"Yes," Bertie answered, slowly and rather considerately, "hot 
not as much as I expected or is generally the case when we stay to- 
gether. It was so large a party, her time was necessarily diyided. 
Besides, she seemed to like staying in her own room, to prefer being 
by herself more than I ever knew her to do before." 

" But when she was with you all, did you notice any change in 
her? was she quite like her usual self in manner and appear- 
ance?** 

" No," Bertie answered, " she was often very different from what 
we knew her last winter; colder and quieter, even haughtier, I 
thought, sometimes. And then, papa, she was what you would CaQ 
nervous, in her still way ; so easily excited, and then again so easily 
tired.'* 

" Ah 1 ** sidd her father, slowly, and was silent for a little while. 

" But why do you ask all this, papa ? "^his dau^ter inquired, won- 
deringly. 

** O, for no particular reason," said the old gentleman, quickly 
coming out of his abstraction, *^ except I did not think b^r looking 
particularly well or cheerful this morning. Tou must go and stay 
with her, my darling, now she is quiet and out of all this bustle. I 
shall lend her my sunshine for a little while," he added, laughing 
and sending her off to bed with a merry " good-night." » 

But after she was gone, he apparently took up the thread of his 
troubled thought just where she had broken it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SINCE the day of their arrival in New York, three months have 
come and gone. The autumn has passed, and it is now winter, 
rapidly verging towards Christmas. There has been little change 
as to persons or events ; each week has left its record very like its 
fellows. 

For a little while after Mrs. Crampton's return, there was a gen- 
eral feeling of fear concerning her health among those who had not 
seen her during the summer. Some of this reached her ears, in the 
form of politely expressed regrets that ^* she was not looking quite so 
well as when they last saw her," and hopes that " she might improve 
with the cool, invigorating weather they were then having.** But 
the^ady sioiled away remarks of this kind with such perfect serenity, 
ihat they naturally died out ; especially as their cause did not in- 
crease with any visible rapidity, and the change ceased to strike 
them as their eyes grew accustomed it. 

Dr. Weston contributed largely to this result. Whenever the 
idea- was hinted to him, he developed the bear immediately, and 
would say : " Nonsense, nonsense ; don't be getting silly notions into 
your heads, or putting them into hers. If you want to accomplish 
the mischief you think already done, you are taking the very best 
way by frightening her with this bugbear of ill-health.** 

Whatever his real opinion might be, this was the face he carried 
to the public. To Mrs. Crampton herself he indicated the same 
thing by alwa3r8 acting and speaking as though he considered her 
perfect health and spirits things to be taken for granted. 

This was an imspoken decision to which Max had looked with 
sickening anxiety. But being upon another part of the boat when 
Dr. Weston arrived, and so missing the effect the first sight of Mrs. 
Crampton had upon him, he could get no clew to his opinion beyond 
what his manner had since then conveyed. As this accorded with 
his strongest hopes and wishes, no wonder he grasped and clung to 
it tenaciously. He fled from his dark fears. And in some measure 
his wife's outward appearance justified his blindness. The constant, 
hourly strain upon her being removed, she was really more i^eacftr 

15* 
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ful and quiet, both mentallj and physically, than had been potnUe 
daring their life in the country. Her manner and appearance were 
less subject to abrupt changes and contrasts. If she were pale and 
weary now, the painful flush and yivid fever did not so regularly 
return. 

This change in no degree deceived the person to whom it all re- 
lated. She knew the flowing out of the tide of life might momen- 
tarily retard or quicken, but in reality it was falling, falling, and 
its lowest mark could not be far off. She gave no outward sign of 
her knowledge, quietly acquiescing in the manner of those around 
her ; though her heart failed as she thought of the time when they, 
too, must learn the truth. 

She would have found it impossible to blind Frederick Hastings's 
cleai^eyed experience, except that he now saw her comparadvely 
seldom. But his faint perception of the truth was a black shadow 
that darkened over his life, and shaded the very sunshine. His pre- 
sentiment, that upon their return to the city he would find himself 
separated from her, had proved correct. He met her constantly in 
large assemblies, at evening parties, at dinners, the centre of crowds 
of gay, witty, distinguished people ; but had she been an empress 
seated upon the throne of her realm, and he the merest observer of 
her splendor, there could have been no deeper gulf between them. 
Although, like all their summer visitors, he had the privilege of drop- 
ping in at all hours, he never met her alone ; nor had he been able 
since their return to speak to her except by joining in the general 
conversation. Even then, if it were possible, it was always some 
one else she answered. 

But rigidly calm and cold as was their intercourse, it covered now 
as ever a thousand unspoken words, and shook the woman's soul as 
she held this unflinching course ; while the man's nature was stirred 
to a stormy power it had never before known. The bitter after- 
taste wfiis coming now after the delight of the suouner. It was in- 
deed winter with them, and the flowering and bloom of his existence 
seemed withered before it. 

With Mrs. Crampton, let the body fjul |tf it might, while it con- 
tained that dominant spirit it should execute its will. Even when he 
assumed his old place at her table, he found the same cold distance 
between them. Here, as in a thousand other ways and places, 
Alice's presence was sorely missed : for the girl's place was now empty 
wherever she had usually been seen. 

One morning, a few days after their return, she had come into 
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Mrs; Crampton's sitting-room. After trying to talk of indifferent 
subjects, she broke a slight silence hy saying, a little hurriedly, look- 
ing another way as she spoke, "Emily, I am going to Boston to 
spend the winter." 

Emily gave one quick look at the averted face, and no further ex- 
planations were either asked or given. But presently she rose, and 
conung to the girl's side, stooped and kissed her. 

** When I come back," whispered the other, in a voice half stifled 
by piun, " when I am able to take up my life again, you will teach 
me how to use it.* 

Mrs. Crampton's face must have answered, her lips did not 
There was a long pause, which neither cared to break ; and then the 
girl rose. 

" Alice," ssud the lady, looking at her with a pale, steady face, " if 
I should want you, should ever have some great need of you, will 
you come to me ? " 

** At any time ; from any place." 

And with this compact they parted. 

Frederick Hastings had heard the news of her going very tran- 
quilly. But since her absence had exercised such a powerful reflex 
influence on his happiness, he looked at it in a difierent light. Per- 
haps he thought of her oflener, and wished for her presence more 
sincerely than he had ever imagined he should do while he lived. 

The life of the last three months was beginning to tell visibly also 
upon him. He had grown paler and thinner. Instead of the calm, 
rather indiflerent look his face usually wore, it was now habitually 
anxious, almost stern in expression. Instead of the old repose of 
manner, he was now restless and nervous to a degree strangely un- 
fluniliar. His life seemed to have lost its aim. 

Either to leave, or to stay and witness her slow fading, powerless 
to aid even by his sympathy, were equal misery. The decision he 
tisould not make was suddenly and unexpectedly made for him. 

Calling early one morning at the post-oflice, a package was handed 
him. He knew instantly what it was; it bore the government official 
stamp. Sailing orders, of course ; l^t where would they send him V 
Tearing it open, he found he was ordered to the coast of China ; and 
the vessel, which had been repairing at New York, was to sail the 
same day. Which was greater, the pain or relief of going? It 
would have been hard to decide. He himself was so stunned by 
the event and its suddenness, that he could not analyze his own sen- 
sations. 
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He hurried down the street to make the preparations neceasaij 
to so long an absence. Knowing from experience what these would 
be, he was not long in disposing of them, and soon stood free to ar- 
range the one important matter involved in his leaving. 

It was still morning, long before calling hours, when he turned his 
steps in the direction of Max Crampton's dwelling. It was not until 
he had reached it that the full realization of what he watf about to 
do came over him. Then his heart failed. He found his hand trem- 
bling upon the bell as he pulled it. He felt he could not go; a 
vague idea came over him of giving it all up even now and staying. 
But it died out, and when the servant opened the door, he stood 
there looking so dark and gloomy that the man, who had waited on 
him often during the summer, asked respectfully, as he ushered him 
along the hall to the drawing-room, ^* whether he were quite well ? ** 

Frederick Hastings gave him an affirmative answer, and passed 
into the room. 

Max was its only occupant. He was seated in an arm-chair, be- 
fore the wood-fire, apparently dividing his time between a book and 
his own thoughts. He put aside both when he saw his visitor, and 
rising, gave him his usual studiously courteous welcome. 

Then they sat down within the pleasant circle of the fire's glow, 
which the keen air and the snow upon the ground outside made 
even pleasanter by contrast. But Frederick Hastings could not this 
morning converse. His eyes and thoughts were constantly tending 
towards the door by which Mrs. Crampton would probably enter, if 
she came at all. Max carried on the conversation. But when an- 
swers were required of the other, they were sc#:<)ely ready, and the 
words would sometimes hurry a little, in spite of his efibrts to pre- 
vent it. 

Max noted the difTerence instantly, as he instantly did any varia- 
tion in Frederick Hastings's manner, and sharply looked for the 
cause, which might nearly touch him and his happiness. 

" What is it now ? " he thought, savagely. " Is it pleasure or pain 
that is stirring him so? " The old fiery jealousy flamed up. "Lis- 
tening for her coming, I suppose 1 But I fancy, unless he waits a 
long while, it will, this morning, be love's labor lost," sneering and 
jeering mentally at his own and the other's pain. 

Thinking of this, he too forgot to talk ; there was a silence of 
some duration, when Frederick Hastings said : " I came this morn- 
ing to say good-by. I have just received notice that I am attached 

to the S , now lying m t\iei\iai\)ot. ^^ ^q qxv board and leave 

for the coast of China tAna a:&.eTiioo\i." 
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Max Crampton sat staring straight before him, Ms face turned 
away from the speaker as it had been before the words were uttered. 
Presently he wheeled sharply round and looked at Frederick Has- 
tings, who scarcely met his glance with composure. There was, as he 
gazed, a remarkable expression in Max Crampton's face ; one which 
seldom had place there, perhaps never before, except when it had 
been turned towards his wife. There were traces of his late fever 
of triumph ; but dominant over all was a strange, deep pity. 

"You must not go without seeing Emily ,** he said, concisely. 
" You will find her in the conservatory." And taking up his book 
once more, he left him free to follow his direction. 

He did so, going down the room to the conservatory, upon which 
it opened. The sliding glass doors were drawn back, the heavy cur- 
tains which covered them looped partially aside. He put them away 
to give room for his tall figure ; then they dropped again, shutting 
him off fix)m sight. 

This conservatory had been a pet luxury with Mr. Crampton for 
many years, and Max had inherited his father's taste ; indeed his 
mother's, too, for it had been originally begun for her pleasure. Un- 
like most of her husband's projects, it had not been cut short by her 
early death ; but kept up with unceasing care. Since Emily's en- 
trance into the family it had been enlarged ; so it was now of a size 
and magnificence rarely to be met with in a private house, especially 
a city residence. It was like an Oriental garden. And through its 
spicy luxuriance Frederick Hastings made his way without finding 
the object of his search or any evidence of her presence. Farther 
on he went, still s^ing nothing of her, until he came to the en- 
trance of a short branching avenue, where the rarest flowers bloomed 
best and brightest. 

Just at the head of it she stood, unconscious of his presence. 
Her noble white beauty in her brilliant dress making her appear 
only the statelier flower among stately blooms. Her husband de- 
lighted to see her wear that gorgeous blue robe, bound at the waist 
with cord of gold. He found the fabric in Damascus, and thought 
the color beautifrd enough even for her. Her hair was gathered 
back plainly in a Grecian knot, as usual, but her impatient hand 
had brushed its waves slightly away from her face, whose soft pink 
tinting was a far healthier shade than was often upon it now. 

" The tide is in," thought the man. 

He might well stand content with gazing. She was busily en- 
gaged in one of her favorite occupations, — c\itticL%ft<B^^isyR^s«*M^ 
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fin the hundred receptacles for them with which llie house aboonded. 
A large basket stood by her side, and into it, as she broke their 
stems, she fiong them lightly down. It was already fbU to overflow- 
ing, but still she went on increasing her store. 

She was endeavoring to break a micra phylia rose, sach as grew 
roond her sitting-room windows at Eichwald. But the branch was 
almost too high; she failed to catch it the first time, and had to 
make another effort. As she did so, Frederick Hastings stepped 
noiselessly behind her, and, reaching over her shoulder, said, " Let 
me pull it for you." 

Her arms dropped in a second, and the spray came off in his 
hand. Then, with a breathless hurry in her manner, as though striv- 
ing for deliverance from some danger, fleeing for her life, she glanced 
around to discover some way of escape. 

" The tide is out," he might have said now ; for the life current 
had set back with a rapidity that left her face bloodless. 

There was but one path, that by which she had come, and he stood 
directly in it. ■ She saw this, saw she was helpless, that she must stay 
and bear whatever he had to say. 

*<I am going, — going away for years," he said, without preface, 
his voice very low and carefully steadied. 

" Going, — going away for years," he saw her lips soundlessly re- 
peat, as the expression of her face utterly changed and she looked 
wildly up at him. 

This was what she had prayed for, that he might go. Yet, now 
her prayer was granted, did she find it a blessing or a curse ? Was 
the news of this parting a joy and a relief? God help her, — no ! 

He took both her hands in his and looked down at her, but she 
hurriedly caught away one of hers and pressed it, it seemed uncon- 
sciously, to her side. 

" I am come to bid you farewell, — a long farewell," he said. 

The full significance, the terrible truth of the words fiashed upon 
both, the second after he had spoken them. Each knew this was, 
indeed, a long farewell, a parting for all time. 

Then all earthly pain and mystery and sorrow grew trifling and 
faint to them both ; even their shadow rolled off like a cloud from 
the woman's soul; and upon the face she now raised so caknly 
towards his the light and peace of that heaven towards which she 
was so fast journeying seemed already shining, as though reflected 
firom near glory and holiness. 

" JFriedrich," she said at last, 'viilVv ^ lo^, deep intensity. 
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It was the single word her lips audibly uttered during this whole 
parting. She had said that its^ meaning was the prayer she would 
pray for her dearest on earth ; but it was scarcely as a petition she 
now spoke it, it was rather as if claiming some glorious inheritance, 
reminding him of some great treasure they two shared, of which time 
and sense could never henceforth deprive them, which death and 
eternity would only perfect 

He entered into her meaning, and caught her spirit; some re- 
flection of her look was on his own face, when, after a while, he 
said quite tranquilly, **Good-by. I say it with its best, its oldest 
meaning, — God be with you.** And pressing her hand once more he 
turned and left her. 

A moment or two' after. Max, still waiting in the drawing-room, 
saw him enter from the conservatory, pass into the hall through one 
of the lower doors and so out of the house, the spray of roses still in 
his hand. 

A little later, his wife came out through the same way and passed 
on up stairs ; with a face so white and yet so calm. Max Crampton 
scarcely knew if he had seen her walking in the flesh. 

A few days after. Max, going into the conservatory, found the 
basket of withered flowers where she left it. He took it up and car- 
ried it to his own room. There it stood for many years with its 
crumbling contents undisturbed. He might well keep them, they 
were the last flowers she gathered upon earth. From that hour she 
never entered the conservatory. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FROM that day a change came over Mrs. Crampton. The very 
conflict and struggle of her previous life, surely as it was event- 
ually destroying her, for the time being kept her vividly alive. But 
since the necessity for effort had been removed she seemed gradually 
sinking into total passivity, to be letting herself float away on the 
current of time and circumstance, without even catching at a straw 
to prevent it. When the new year had fully opened, January come 
and nearly gone, the change became very striking, — not only to 
Max, but to his father also. 

Mr. Crampton, easy and unsuspicious as it was his nature to be, 
could not avoid seeing that his daughter had seriously altered. 
During the summer he had no chance for anything like minute ob- 
servation, even had he been the man to make it.' But now a per- 
ception of the contrast forced itself upon him. Doubts and fears as 
to her health had for some time been silently, but sorely, troubling 
the old gentleman. One day he said to Max, a little cautiously, ^' I 
am afraid Emily is scarcely as strong and well as she used to be. 
She strikes me very oflen now as looking pale and languid. Of 
course it is nothing serious," he added hurriedly, " still I thought I 
would like to know what Weston thinks of her. I shall ask him to 
drop in some quiet morning in a friendly way, and make his obser- 
vations without annoying or frightening her. He will be able to sat- 
isfy us ; and, no doubt, prescribe something which will quite restore 
her." 

" If you have no objection, I would rather speak to liim myse'"*,** 
said Max, quite steadily. 

" Certainly not," rejoined his father. " I am p^. . ' 
with any arrangement, so that our minds are set s 
subject." 

And as his son got up and leflthe room a moment after, 
ment seemed fixed upon. 

Going down to Dr. Weston's office that aflemoon, Max franklr 
made his request in his own name, asking too that it might be exe- 
cuted in the way his father haA ^w^^o^ted. 
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Consequently, one morning he drove np to Max's dwelling, and, 
dismissing his carriage at the door, asked for Mrs. Crampton. He 
was shown directly into her sitting-room. The greeting between 
them, and the conversation of the next half-hour, was much as usual 
in their constant, familiar meetings. This pleasant flow of words 
and smiles had gone on for some time, and still Dr. Weston had found 
no opportunity to bring the conversation to the real object of his 
visit. His aim was to let the subject of her health come in naturally, 
as though it were the suggestion of the moment. But the longer 
be waited, the harder he found this to do, without alarming her 
by his abruptness, and so giving her the very idea of danger he 
80 much wished to avoid. His own knowledge of the truth made 
him far too painfully nervous to approach it with even simulated 
ease, or speak of it lightly to her to whom it was a question of life 
and death. 

He had asked her some question about her school, and the answer 
was necessarily a slightly lengthened one. As she spoke, he sat 
looking at her, apparently listening; but her words grew rapidly 
mingled and confused to him, their meaning overpowered by some 
bewildering trouble, of which his face was giving evidence to a de- 
gree he was too absorbed to be conscious of. 

The lady ceased speaking ; but he had not time to change his po- 
sition or expression, when, looking steadily at him, she said, ** I know 
it ; I have known it for a long time." 

Dr. Weston started. " What do you know ? " he asked, with a 
hurried, miserable attempt at gayety ; trying to persuade himself he 
did not understand her. 

** That I am slowly dying. The end is fast coming ; for me this 
world will soon be past." 

He hastily put out his hand, as though to prevent her from fin- 
ishing her sentence ; had tried to interrupt her with some vain de- 
nial. But the calm, grave conviction with which she ended made 
his effort die like some weak impertinence. 

" Child," he broke out instead, with an irrepressible demonstration 
of grief, " why will you let it be so ? You are dying, in part, of that 
fatal disease to a woman like you, — a want of desire to live. If you 
would fight death as desperately as you have combated other foes, 
— if you would oppose it as valiantly as you have the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, — even now life might still be possible." 

Very pale had the lady's face grown while he had been speaking ; 
and her manner had become coldly reticent, as always when an\ ou.^ 
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approaclied ihe dark secret of ber life. ** Dr. Weston," she said^ 
slowly, ^ I am not capable of taking up my life, now I have so nearly 
laid it down ; it does not give me the ability or wish to prolong it 
one hour beyond the time when a merciful God will release me. Yon 
are talking of what you necessarily know nothing." 

^ Dear child," he said, ** I have not been of the seers who see not 
We of the other * Holy Office ' have no need of confessionals. At 
times, the open secret of the lives around us grows jdain to us. I 
have always feared the end unless some help came." 

** And I knew the end, and knew, too, that no help could come," 
she said, with a peaceful gravity which stilled the agitation he found 
it difficult to repress. 

She said nothing more ; so they sat until the recollection of the 
report he must make of his visit, and to whom, flashed upon Dr. 
Weston. ** But Max ! " he excl^dmed, the word following involun- 
tarily upon his thought. 

It was she who was agitated now ; it was her calm that was shat- 
tered. She was leaning forward with an imperious lode and ges- 
ture. " Promise me," she demanded, *^ promise me you will sacredly 
withhold every word that has passed to-day from him ; that you will 
faithfully keep the truth from coming to his knowledge." 

" My dear," said the old gentleman, with grave hesitation in his 
manner, *^ cannot give this pledge unconditionally ; perhaps it is 
my duty to tell him." 

** You don't know what you would do," she cried out, almost wildly. 
*< Poor Max ! it would kill him. Don't take away from him the few 
days of delusion he still has left." 

** But he ought to know in time. Think how much more crush- 
ingly the blow will fall, if it comes with total unexpectedness. In 
mere justice and mercy, some one must tell him." 

Her face sank down upon her hands. Presently she looked up at 
him with piercing scrutiny, and said, in a low, compressed tone, 
" Will it be soon and sudden ? " 

He understood her, and answered without further explanation, 
" Not very soon, I think ; but when it comes, probably sudden." 

**' Then I will tell him myself; and in time to make such prepara- 
tion as he may." 

" You give me your word for this ? "he asked. 

She bowed her head in sign of assent. 

" Then I promise that from me Max shall know no more than he 
does at present." 
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His whole interview had been so painful to him, and the latter part 
of it 80 trying to her, that, now he had done and ssdd all that dlity 
required, he closed it as soon as possible. 

Rising to go, he stood by her, and, looking down at her, said, 
" Poor child ! poor child I " in a voice shaken with love and sorrow. 

** Dr. Weston," she exclaimed, looking suddenly up, with a quick- 
ened expression in her face, ** I have one request to make of you, — 
one strong wish left on earth. If I shall never know what happiness 
is in my own life, let me at least see it in that of another." 

He looked inquiringly, not catching her meaning until she ssud, 
simply, " Bertie.** 

Then he knew, and in his turn his face changed rapidly. 

** She loves him and he loves her, and I know their life together 
would be good and happy,'* she urged, sofUy, as he still stood hesitat- 
ing, making no reply. 

^* Perhaps you are right I believe you are ; at least, it shall be as 
you wish,** he answered, with an effort. 

Then he went away. But the kiss he lefl upon her forehead was 
as tender as it was sad and solemn. 

Meeting Max that very afternoon, he told him, tranquilly, as 
though it were a matter about which even serious thought were un- 
necessary, (with his phy8ician*s look and drill standing him in such 
stead as perhaps it had never been called upon to do before in his 
life,) he had been to see his wife, according to their agreement ; had 
found her with no organic disease, though suffering from nervoujk^^^ 
prostration ; that his only prescription would be rest and quiet. ^^^f 

Then he changed the subject of conversation. And soon aftev. 
Max went home, to share with his father the great relief of this ver- 
dict 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DR. WESTON was true to his word. He had long been soften- 
ing towards Jack, and he now surrendered entirely and for- 
mally. Bertie's happy, blashing face would, of itself, have told Em- 
ily the practical effect of her words. But the girl did not give time 
or opportunity for mere imagining. She came to her immediately 
and told the fulness of her joy ; how her father had not only consented 
to their engagement, but to their immediate marriage ; even gra- 
ciously remarking that, after so long and patient a waiting, such an 
arrangement was even best. A stretch of goodness Bertie could not 
comprehend, but which Emily did. 

The wedding preparations went hastily forward; as well they 
might, the wedding-day being fixed for the 1st of March. 

When Max was told of the new turn of affairs, he gave them his 
sincere congratulations; little imagining how it had been brought 
about, or what it signified to him. After that, he and his wife had a 
few moments' conversation, and arranged what their bridal gift to the 
pair should be. 

^rom that time forth, whenever Mrs. Crampton went out during 
day, (it was growing to be a far seldomer occurrence than hereto- 
it was apt to be alone ; and it was noticed her errands seemed 
Teii^often among house-ftirnishers, singularly often for one whose 
own home was so exquisitely appointed as to admit of few additions. 
Also it was to be observed that her carriage waited for her, hour 
after hour, and day after day, before a vacant house Mr. Cramp- 
ton owned in one of the pleasantest parts of the city. Max, whose 
guardian care no more left his wife in this than in anything else, 
would have striven to prevent her attending to it herself, fearing 
the excitement and exertion would be too much for her, (as in- 
deed they were,) only he had not the heart to deprive her of the 
pleasure. 

Alice had been informed as soon as the engagement was a fixed 
fact, and returned a week or two before the wedding ; though mar- 
riage ceremonies and preparations were scarcely the occupations in 
which she would have chosen to participate. 
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The first moment of her meeting with Mrs. Crampton was rather 
a nervous one for both. But it took little time for the lady to dis- 
cover, with great pleasure, that Alice had Changed since they parted ; 
she was far less excitable, and a great weight was lifted from her 
mind at finding the other so much more able to take care of herself, 
and possessed of greater resources than she had believed possible. 

A few days before the approaching wedding, Emily said to Bertie 
** that she and Max would be glad to have Jack and herself ride 
with them the next morning." The girl assented without asking 
questions ; and the next day early, as they had agreed, the carriage 
was at Dr. Weston's door. 

They had driven but a short distance, when the carriage stopped 
at the vacant house before which it had been so often drawn up 
during the past month. From its curtained windows and pleasant, 
well-kept appearance it now had an effect of being vacant no longer. 
Here Max got out, and asked them to do likewise. Two of them 
complied rather wonderingly. They followed him up the broad 
front steps. He opened the door and ushered them into the house, 
saying quietly, " Miss Bertie, here is the box of sugar-plums I have 
always promised you for a wedding present." 

They both understood what he meant, but their gratitude could 
find no words ; so Max went steadily on, they walking after, up stairs 
and down, through every room of the exquisite home he had provided 
for them, and Emily had arranged with such care and taste. Noth- 
ing had been forgotten in this labor, of love, nothing omitted thafe ^j^ 
could add to its comfort and beauty. To give the house, on this 
their first view, a homelike look, bright fires had been lighted in the 
grates, and sweet flowers bloomed in every vase ; flowers from Mrs. 
Crampton'^ conservatory, although not gathered by her own hand. 
They went on silently until they had been over the whole house and 
had returned to the hall from whence they started. ^ 

Bertie was the first to try to speak ; but lier words came thick wim 
gathering tears. Jack assented to what she attempted to say, with 
a voice wavering dangerously between laughter and tears, though 
resolutely attempting the first. And catching Max by the shoulders, 
he whirled him off down the hall into what was intended, upon the 
whole, I suppose, as a new and brilliant improvisation upon the old 
idea of shaking hands. During this performance, Bertie fell to 
kissing Emily as though she had never done so before and was mak- 
ing up arrearages^ . ^ 

And so there went off, in the queer reactionary direction of a 
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general langb, emotion wluch, if it had followed its first impcdfle, 
would have forced for itself a decidedly serioufl ezpreflsion. 

The day afler, the marriage took place. The ceremony was orer, 
the wedding-breakfast had ended. If good-wiH and good ¥n Aes coold 
insure happiness, the future life of this pair would be one long scene 
of love and peace. Then came the farewells. They were to leave 
immediately upon a bridal tour. 

Dr. Weston, with his resolute ignoring of his personal feeling, 
tamed a bright, encouraging face on his daughter, even when he 
gave her his parting kiss, unclasping the arms that clung so tenderly 
to him, and putting her in the carriage with his own hands ; he never 
faltered for a moment in his delicate self-^orgetfnlness. When she 
had gone, he came back into the house. 

In the hall stood Mrs. Crampton, resting a little heavily against 
the table ty which she stood. As he passed, he put out his hand. 
For a moment, not only hands but eyes met ; then he dnappeared 
within his study, and was seen no more during the day. Farther 
attention to his guests was left to Miss Grertrude, who was qoite equal 
to this, as to any emergency. 

Carriage after carriage drove off with their occnpants, rapidly dis- 
persing the crowd of guests. There was scarcely any one left when 
Mrs. Crampton's coach was announced. She was still just where 
Dr. Weston had parted with her. Alice stood silently at her side. 

*^ Come with me, Alice," she said. " You promised to come when 
I needed you." 

She went without a word. They drove home in almost perfect 
silence, as was the habit of these two sometimes when together. 
Each had her own engrossing thoughts and feelings, her own difficult 
problems to solve ; and to each, the presence of the other brought a 
sense of restful companionship, with no shadow of restraint 
t|Alice sat upright, gazing out of the window ; but the great shadowy 
eyes were in reality seeing only pictures of the mind. Mrs. Crampton 
was leaning wearily back, with drooping eyelids. 

** My account with this world is fast closing in," she was thinking. 
" There is but one task left ; then my work wiU* be finished." 

Alice not only went, but remained with her. She did not ask 
unanswerable questions ; since the midnight vigil they had kept to- 
gether under the dark trees, she knew Mrs. Crampton's life con- 
tained much she could not understand. She only knew now the 
health and strength of the other had waned with painful rapidity, 
and ibetween them the knowVedg;^ \\i^\> ^^aV ^^ bearing some hope- 
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less sorrow was a bond of silent sympathy. In her own great need, 
Emily had upheld her ; now she needed support, and the girl faith- 
fully strove to minister to her. Alice did not at all realize the illness 
of her friend, and therefore was not unfitted for her office by terror 
of the future. Mrs. Crampton did not break the peaceful calm of 
their intercourse by unnecessary revelations. She would have no 
harsh interruption (except the unavoidable one) to the quiet drifting 
out of her life. 

Dr. Weston, who was apt to drop in at the early morning or late 
twilight, whenever he thought he would be most likely to avoid in- 
spection, presented no obstacle to this course. When he found Alice, 
he smiled and nodded approvingly, telling her privately one day, that 
nothing could be better for Mrs. Crampton than to have some pleas- 
ant companion always with her. * 

She had already grown very weak. Max could not help seeing 
she had given up her walks, and riding seemed, instead of invigorat- 
ing, to fatigue her beyond her strength. Most of her time was passed 
in her own apartments, as he painfully suspected, in lying down. 
Even during such parts of the day as she spent with the rest of the 
family, (she held resolutely to her old routine,) it was generally in 
some easy- chair or sofa, which she left reluctantly for any cause. 

One sign struck him more acutely than any other, — she had 
ceased attending her school. Whatever had been her other occupa- 
tions, this had never before been neglected ; even during her sum- 
mer's absence she had provided for it, and on her return had re- 
sumed her place there. But for the last few weeks Alice had gone 
in her stead. Knowing the strength of her will, this single circum- 
stance shook the fabric of false hope he had reared upon Dr. Wes- 
ton's decision. Still he felt only a dread of what might come, he had 
no knowledge of what was already upon them. 

Yet she knew the time was growing short, and that remaining 
duty must soon be fulfilled, if ever. 

It was one of those Sunday afternoons when Alice and Philip 
were at the school, that this thought pressed heavily upon her. She 
was in the library upon a sofa drawn up near the fire, — although it 
was now April, the weather was still cold, — lying with one hand 
shading her eyes, while the other held open the place in the book 
she had been attempting to read. Max was upon the opposite side 
of the hearth, gazing into the fire in a strange, absorbed way, watch- 
ing the burning wood sparkle, flame, consume, and smoulder, as 
though he were reading some story in their brilliaat^ Vnv^ ^^iSsdu!s&K.^\ 
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when coining out of his revery, he was startled (though he gave 
small outward evidence of it) to discover his wife intently gazing at 
him through the slight veil of her parting fingers.^ He grew nervous 
under her look, and began moving about the room as though tired 
of sitting in one position. But whenever he came within her range 
of vision, he found the eyes still following him, with the same peculiar 
light or rather darkness in them. 

At last drawn back to the fireplace, as it were against his will, he 
leaned against the mantelpiece with his face half turned round from 
her. He observed the dead whiteness of her hand, the utter lassi- 
tude expressed in every line of the figure, and the old fear for her 
returned with a determination to try travel and change of scene, 
which had once restored her. A month or two before he -had pro- 
pose it. But she had given the proposition a decided negative. 
As Dr. Weston's recommendation of rest and quiet seemed to in- 
dorse this decision, Max had not dared oppose him. But as she lay 
before him now, the likeness to what she had been previous to her 
marriage was so striking, he could not help making one more effort 
to induce her to try the remedy, then so effectual. He stepped to 
her side, and sitting down by the couch said, as though making some 
casual proposition : ** Emily, have you not changed, or will you not 
now alter your opinion of our travelling this spring ? Not to Europe," 
he added quickly, with an intuitive sense that there were memories 
and associations connected with that land whose reawakening would 
scarcely conduce to her restoration, " but to South America, per- 
haps, or to some other new country." 

" Yes," she said slowly, with her clear eyes turned upon him. " I 
am going away, and to another country, — but not quite yet." 

Whether it were more the words or the look could scarcely be 
said ; but in a second her full meaning flashed over him. He saw as 
an inevitable certainty what had seemed to him impossible even to 
contemplate in thought. Then burst from his lips a cry to Heaven 
for mercy. Hitherto he had borne with stern defiance whatever 
fate brought him ; but to-day the strong man's self-dependence was 
crushed, and he must call upon a stronger than he for deliverance, 
for mercy. 

" Not that," he cried, starting to his feet and gazing wildly at her ; 
" anything but that, anything but that." 

But the answer her eyes had given him changed not. Their deep, 
unutterable compassion overwhelmed him ; he sank down under the 
weight of his grief as though himself stricken by death. 
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For a little while she lay perfectly quiet, watching with sad 
wistfulness the bowed head and covered face of the man, which were 
-iliorriblj still. Then she rose slowly into a sitting posture and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

'* Max/' she said ; that touch and voice had power to stir him. 
" There is no help, it must be borne/' she continued sofUy, using the 
sentence which for years had been so constantly in her thought, so 
incessantly repeated within her, that it had long since become the 
one her lips most easily echoed. 

With his nature reawakened as it were by her touch, the man 
looked up at the face so near him. As he did so, the consciousness 
that the days, even the hours, when he might look upon that beauty 
were numbered, that they were swiftly melting away atom by atom, 
with a calm regularity yrhich no human lore or suffering could arrest, 
— this consciousness burst upon him. 

" My Grod 1 " he cried out, " what have I not borne, and what is my 
life of endurance worth, if it brings me now what I cannot bear 1 " 

The low, deep intensity with which he spoke no language could 
attempt to describe. It absolutely terrified her; she sank back upon 
the pillows with a white, scared look in her face, her lips drawn and 
compressed as though from physical pain. 

" And you," he went fiercely on, as he saw the change in her, — 
" you, whom I love so much, that to prolong even the wretched life 
we have lived, to lengthen it but one year, I would barter all else 
existence could hold; you I have slowly murdered, and if you spoke 
the cruel truth, you would curse the day when I first darkened your 
life." 

*^ Max ! *' her voice arrested him. She was sitting up now with a 
sort of divine fervor animating her face, vibrating through every 
word she spoke, *^ I have always feared I should die and leave you be- 
lieving this falsehood, to pass the rest of your life under this delusion. 
Standing as I do now, with the shadow of eternity fast gathering round 
me, with all mysteries growing plain, you will believe me when I say, 
that, looking back at my life, I would not have had it other than it 
has been. O firiend I truest that woman surely ever had, you came 
to me when no other friend could help me, and since that time every 
moment has but given me stronger, higher proof of your love and 
truth. It is far, far better as it is. Even now I can see and feel 
it" 

The man made no reply ; her words and their meaning scarcely 
penetrated his stunned perception. It was not until long afler th&t 
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he finmd they had mnk down, irord for word and letter fixr ktter, 
graven into his heart and Inrain. 

Her enthnnasn and excitement died rajudlj ont When she 
spoke again, both Toice and manner had changed entirelj. 

^ Do 70a remember," she said, lingering on the words as our feet 
inydantariljT loiter over spots sacred with association, ** do 70a re- 
member that Terse of Home's < Batteifl7 at Sea,' which we used to 
repeat so often long ago ? 

' He dies, unlike his mates, I ween, 
Peiliaps not sooner nor worse crossed; 
But he hath known and felt and seen 
A hirger life and hope, though lost 
Far out at sea.* 

It seems to me now as a prophec7, and a prophec7 which is being 
fulfilled." 

To see her iTing there, speaking with snch unwaTering sweetness, 
was more than he coold bear. 

** Great God I " he broke out, '* when this prophec7, of which 70a 
speak so cahnl7, is accomplished, must I be left to endure lifb ? I 
cannot, I will not sta7; I must follow 70U." 

" Yes, Max, 70U will live after me," she answered, with even a 
serener peace than before, though under it her enthusiasm was mount- 
ing and rising like a return wave. ** I know that the good God wiU 
never let the glor7 of that heaven, in which I hope to stand in Wa 
presence, fade and darken to me, as it would if m7 truest earthl7 
friend should prove faithless. However crushing my earthly life has 
been, I hold to the hope of perfect peace hereafter ; an inheritance I 
am even now in some degree possessing. And, Max, it is you who 
render this possible. Looking back at my short, unprofitable life, 
laying down its unfinished labor, I should do so with trouble and re- 
gret, but that I know, — yes," she repeated, with a triumphant faith, 
*' I know that a stronger, better hand than mine will take up every 
burden and task I have left, and will accomplish it to the end. I 
leave all my miserably attempted work to you, with a glad certainty 
of the result. Even those poor little school-children ; not only with 
the old divine meaning, but with a new human sense I say, ' Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these, my little ones, ye have 
done it unto me I' And then, Max," — it was strange to hear how 
her voice had altered with this last fragment of a sentence ; she was 
speaking as though touching a subject on which she was a&aid to 
allow herself further Mbetty feom ri^d self-control, — " Philip I How 
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could I die ? how could my strong soul consent to leave this body 
and part from him, if I did not know to whom I left him ? Take care 
of him. Max, take care of him,** she cried, forgetting all else a£ the 
heart of the woman struggled beyond her control. " Oh, my dar- 
Ung ! my darling ! "she wailed out, as her head sank down upon her 
hands. 

The very compression of the tone, the powerful effort she made to 
keep it down, only measured the agony of sorrow from which that 
single utterance came. 

And Max must listen and comprehend. Loving her as he did, he 
must sit there and hear her talk of leaving him, as she might speak 
of some long journey, difficult of travel, perhaps, but whose end was 
happiness and rest ; try to soothe him with a sofl hand, unshaken by 
any real participation in his pain ; and yet the very thought of that 
child had reduced her to this. The next few seconds were terrible 
for both of them to endure. 

Then, as though answering her call, the front door opened, and 
Philip's voice sounded through the hall, laughing and talking with 
Alice as he came. 

** Hush 1 " sl^p cried, starting up as she heard him, with a desperate 
effort at composure, " he must not know yet." 

She had hardly time for the words before he was in the room, com- 
ing gayly towards her. She tried to smile in return, but the quiver 
upon her lips passed strangely over her ^e. The next moment she 
had fainted. 

That night Max Crampton learned what suffering life can hold, 
yet out of that suffering was given him a new strength. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

TH£T were at Eicbwald now. It was the beginning of Jane, 
and unusually warm weather. Flowers were everywhere 
blooming in such lavish wealth that the walks, arbors, and terraces 
were a very wilderness of color and fragrance. Soft winds were 
blowing, and doors and windows opened to receive them. The roll- 
ing, grassy slopes had resumed their covering of velvety green ; the 
stately old trees were again sharing Nature's new birth, as some o£ 
them had done for a hundred years, their rustling young leaves mur- 
muring the ^same song of rejoicing their fallen predecessors had so 
often repeated. Very beautiful were all things now, in and around 
that silent house. 

Its few quiet occupants afforded a strong contrast to the gay throng 
that had filled it upon their last coming. It was her^ Mrs. Cramp- 
ton had asked to be brought, as soon as she was able to be moved, 
which was not for some time after that long swoon. For many days 
she had been unable to rise from her bed ; had lain in a dreamy 
stupor, incapable of thought, almost of feeling. 

Both she and Max then believed the end was come. 

At length she rallied and desired that they would bring her to 
this place. But after that Sunday afternoon ftirther disguise of her 
state was impossible. She was now an acknowledged invalid ; though 
to what extent, she. Dr. Weston, and Max alone imagined. Philip 
and old Mr. Crampton never dreamed her health was more seriously 
affected than just before her marriage, or that recovery was less cer- 
tain than then. 

But she and Max knew the truth ; he bearing the knowledge and 
the hourly proof of it with a self-control and all-enduring patience 
which in these days had grown to be almost superhuman. Except 
that his old care and watchfulness were as nothing in comparison 
with his present attention, that it seemed to torture him to have her 
for one moment out of his sight ; and when at times his eyes rested 
upon her they beamed an all-devouring glance as the thought came 
over him he was looking his last ; except these outward tokens, there 
was nothing in his manner \jo %co\:i&e the suspicion and alarm of 
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those around him. So day after day glided swiftly by, and only 
those two knew the sad certainty growing nearer with each night. 

One bright, soft evening, when the air was full of warmth, Emily, 
Max, Philip, and Alice were assembled in her cabinet. She had 
been too weak for several days to rise from her bed ; but this after- 
noon she seemed stronger and was tempted from her room. Philip 
and Alice were having a jubilee over her reappearance, making a 
sort of triumphal entrance of it. 

" Look at her. Max," said the laughing girl, as she knelt by the 
lounge where she lay admiring the lady with that enthusiasm for her 
magnificent beauty which she had always manifested, "she will 
presently be strong and well ; she does not look at this moment as 
though she had been ill a week. She will soon be among us, an- 
nihilating us young pretenders, taking her place as the queen of fair 
women. Don't you see her crown of glory ? " she went gayly on, as 
^e smoothed the glittering hair back upon the crimson pillows. 

She did indeed look radiantly lovely. Her beauty seemed to rise 
to its original power and splendor to bless once more the eyes of that 
watching, all-suffering man. 

But after a little while a strange dimness and weariness crept over 
her ; the eyes began to droop, and the features slightly to relax, as 
though in sleep. But the red sunlight dyed her with its rich color- 
ing, and, if-the face were growing very white, left no chance for that 
pallor to be visible. 

" I am cold," she said at last, rather faintly. 

" Chilly such an evening as this," exclaimed Alice. But recollect- 
ing the difference between her health and the invalid condition 
of the other, she took up the heavy India shawl that lay near and 
wrapped her in it. 

It was singular what an effort it required from the lady to rise 
sufficiently to allow the shawl to be put round her. When it was 
done she sank heavily back. 

" What shall I do to amuse and refresh my queen ? * said Alice, a 
little nervously as she saw the exhausted state of the other, though 
she laughed slightly as she spoke. " Singen wUl ich, Keder singenj" 
she added gayly, quoting from the Feme geliehte. " So I will, only 
as I have no voice they will necessarily be songs without words." 

Groing to the open piano, she began softly playing. Before Max 
quite realized her purpose, he heard the opening notes of the adagio 
of the Sonata Pathetique^ which Alice always connected with Emily 
from her love for it ; but which to him bore a different reU^^. 
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Hie old 80Dg, with tlie old meaning, and that meaning now grown 
fearfully clear and applicable. It had always seemed to him the 
requiem of a braye, conquered soul ; bat he had little dreamed for 
whose spirit he should listen to it as a passing-belL 

She had played it entirely through ; had uttered that soul's long 
trial and story in those weird tones ; those last faint chords of despair 
or resignation had died softly out, and she would have caught it up 
again and poured out the strain with a passion she herself scarcely 
comprehended, but that Max could endure it no longer. 

** Hush, Alice," he cried, in a repressed, stifled vcnce, " she has 
fallen asleep." 

He was right Asleep 1 ** For he giveth his beloved sleep." 

The sun was rapidly sinking, its color and flush had risen from the 
figure, but still fell upon the face, hiding a fearful secret under its 
veil 

'* Go on playing," said Max after a moment, " but softly. I fear 
the sudden silence may rouse her." » 

Alice obeyed. She began playing Tanbert's Campanella; but so 
gentl/ and low, that the music seemed to come from afar ofl*. The 
sweet strain rose and fell like a benediction upon this closed life. 

And as she played, the sun sank lower and lower. 

Suddenly, a faint sound not only stopped her moving hands, but 
checked the very course of her blood. It was not a cry, scarcely a 
moan, but it had in it the sound of a strong man's heart breaking. 
Over the dead form, his figure was cowering. The sun had gone, 
the veil had passed away and the awful truth lay bare before them. 
She heard Philip's shriek as they both sprang forward ; but its terror 
and agony were swallowed up in the faint sound that had preceded 
it 

The boy's fi-antic effort to pass him roused the man. " Stand 
off," he said. " You had her while she was alive, now she is 
mine." 

K Death and Fate had commanded, it would have been as possible 
to have opposed or defied them. 

" Go," he said. And even with his sister lying before him, the boy 
did not dare to disobey. Alice led him passively fix)m the room, and 
closed the door upon the dead woman and scarcely living man. 

Then Max Crampton sank down by that couch, and clasped once 
more the one love of his existence, which life had withheld and 
Death alone given back to his arms. The single blow that could an- 
Dibil&te him had faWen, wvd w\ider it he lay stricken. So through 
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that long night he lay, the living almost as lifeless as the (dead ; only 
the faint, flickering breath upon his lips proving the difference. 
Darkness and cold made litde matter now to either, wrapped as both 
were in the shadow of the grave. 

The chill, dull morning was breaking, when consciousness dimly 
grew upon him that some one was calling. The voice had been 
speaking at intervals for some time, before it had sufficiently roused 
him to perceive it addressed him. It was his fiither, who had kept 
watch outside of the door all night ; not daring to cross the threshold, 
to intrude upon that m3r8tery of sorrow ; and who even now could 
only stand afar off and plead for leave to enter. 

It awakened him to outward perception and consciousness. 

He released the form, laid that stately frame softly on the pillows ; 
and stooping, left his farewell kiss upon the marble lips and brow. 

My peace I give unto you ; not tis the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled^ neither let it be afraid. 

That promise had been fulfilled, that peace was upon him when he 
turned and left her. It was still upon him when they laid her in her 
solitary grave, within the circle of dark trees ; near the home she 
had made so beautiful ; near the man whose devotion to her work 
only ended with his life. 

" Bertie,** whispered Jack to his weeping wife, upon the night 
when the intelligence of her death had just reached them, '* I think 
the music in heaven, the new song, must be sweeter to-night than 
ever before, with the voice of another angel before the throne of 
God.** 



THE END. 
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